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PREFACE. 


Little  need  be  said  by  the  Author  on  the 
present  occasion,  after  the  observations  made 
in  submitting  the  former  volume  of  this  work 
to  the  public  eye.  His  object  has  still  been 
to  unite  the  internal  with  the  external  Evi- 
dences, and  to  impress  them  upon  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men. 

It  is  with  no  affected  diffidence^  however, 
that  he  has  ventured  to  appear  at  all  in  such  a 
cause  as  the  Christian  Religion,  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  which  are  best  appreciated 

t 

by  those  who  have  most  maturely  considered 
so  great  a  question.      If  he  shall  only  have 
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80  far  succeeded  as  to  stimulate  others  to 
pursue  a  line  of  argument  which  has  been 
but  little  attended  to,  compared  with  its  real 
magnitude,  it  will  be  no  small  satisfaction  to 
his  mind. 

The  Author  enumerated,  in  the  preface  to 
the  former  volume,  the  writers  whom  he  had 
chiefly  consulted  in  that  division  of  the  course* 
Many  of  these  have  continued  to  furnish  him 
with  material  assistance  in  the  present.  He 
needs  scarcely  mention  other  well-known  pro* 
ductions  which  he  has  called  in  to  his  aidj 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  internal 
Evidences.  Baxter,  Bennet»  Dewar»  Dpd* 
dridge,  Dwigfat,  Jonathan  £dwards»  Fuller, 
S.  Jenyns,  Bishop  Law»  Archbishop.  New** 
combe.  Miller,  Scott,  John  Scott,  Oweor, 
Simpson,  Skelton,  Bishop  J»  Taylor,  Wil* 
berforce,  are  names  familiar  to  the  tbeologipal 
student.  To  those  he  woujkl  add,  the  L^fd 
Bacottf  for  the  extraordinary  thoughts  which 
he  has  borrowed  from  that  great  master  of 
reason. 

The  principal  new  works  which  have  fallen 
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under  bis  notie^  since  tbe  publication  of  the 
fwMer  ▼olntn^r  are  'those  of  the  pmsea|| 
Btriiops  t£  XdndoQ  and  Wmehester,  and  tbA 
l«te  Bidtof^^^ftGalcuttai— whose  treatise^  is 
full  of  important  matter^  and  seems,  far  tleas 
kiiown^  l^aa^^  it  dasenres — Messrs.  Bowdler, 
^  ^.  Brown,  Cfaaniring,  Dick,  Gerard) 
Htttipdeiiv'  E.  6.  Marsh,  Taylor,  Shep)pardi 
l^ntttewortb,  Pye  Smith,  &o.  i  A 

^ifTo  these  names  he.  has  peculiar  satisfaetton 
iir^addif^  ibtt  of  an  American  writer  of  sint 
g^ttlar^italent,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  mindof 
GftfpSishop  Butler,  Mr.  Verplanck^  whose  work 
sM^nds  with  deep  and  original  tiioughts.'  • 
In  foreign  divinity,  the  writings  of  Pascal 
have  supplied  him  again  with  valuable  matter. 
Nor  can  he  avoid  mentioning  the  produce* 
tion  of  M.  Frassynous;*  which,  abating  some 
parts  where  the  corruptions  of  his  church  have 
lifffeeted  the  strength  of  the  argument,  deserves 
to  ratnk  amongst  the  first  works  of  the  day. 

*  Dr.  James'  Semi-sceptic. 

'A  reprint  has  not  yet  been  made  of  tills  masterly  work. 

^  Defense  du  Christian isme. 
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^/ImdiCHoaimeoC  Ae  vDhtme  the  AfljAbwiJuui 
ittoilnd  atiieiid,  Al>badi«^«fiiiU6t^.L'aventtie!- 
iHttit  ^  c\etg6frBh^^bisiih776 ;}  BiHrgierK'Traiti6 
db  te^rdigioa ;  Duyeiskiy  demo&stnticiikji  Itfa^ 
twlt^  ReiigioD  Chr^tiennffi  promr^evet  defendoe 
par  les  objections  m^mes  des  IncxedQles ;  Les 
Emais  de  M.  Placette,  and  the  able  preface 
of  M.  Jouffiroy  to  his  trfthslation  of  Dtfgald 
Stewart's  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Author  had  not  the  leisure  to  read,  or 
rather  fe*read,  all  these  works,  but  he  hs» 
consult^  them  from  time  to  time.  It  is  not 
from  books  that  he  has  drawn  his  chief  mate- 
rials, but  from  the  Bible  itself,  and  from  such 
experience  and  observation  as  he  has  been 
able  to  collect  in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial 
duties. 

To  bring  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  candid 
and  thoughtful  persons,  the  real  weight  of  the 
internal  Evidence  of  Christianity,  introduced 
and  sustained  by  the  external,  hu  been  his 
design — the  execution  and  success  of  which  he 

^  An  incomparable  little  Treatise  on  the  Internal  Evi- 
dences. 
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oommendfi  to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Al- 
nfigfaty  Gbd~to  whom  only  would  he  ascribe 
all  the  praise  for  whatever  aid  he  has  received 
in  pursuing it--4md  to  whose  glort  he  would 
dtme  to  dedicate  this  and  every  other  effort 
of  his  life  and  ministry. 

ldm§^m,  JprU  13,  1B30. 
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LECTURES. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

SUITABLENESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  STATE 

AND  WANTS  OF  MAN. 

1  Cor.  XIV.  24,  26. 

But  if  all  prophesy,  and  there  come  in  one  that 
believeth  not,  or  one  unlearned^  he  is  convinced  of 
all,  he  is  judged  of  all :  and  thus  are  the  secrets 
of  his  heart  made  manifest ;  and  so  falling  down 
on  his  face,  he  will  worship  God,  and  report  that 
God  is  in  you  of  a  truth. 

Having  considered  in  our  former  Lectures  the 
first  great  division  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, those  which  establish  the  Authenticity, 
Credibility,  Divine  Authority,  and  Inspiration  of 
our  sacred  books  ;  we  come  now  to  the  second 

VOL.  II.  B 
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division  of  them,  those  arising  from  the  excel- 
lency of  the  contents  of  the  religion  itself. 

The  first  division  is  termed  the  external 
EVIDENCES,  because  they  attend  the  religion 
from  without,  and  attest  its  divine  origin ;  the 
second  are  called  the  internal,  liecause  they 
come  from  within,  9nd  arise  from  those  cha- 
racters of  truth  which  are  wrought  into  the  very 
nature  and  composition  of  the  revelation. 

External  evidences  are  the  credentials  of  the 
messenger  who  comes  to  us  frdm  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth;  the  internal  are  derived 
frctn  %he  exdelleocy  of  the  message  which  he 
delivers.  The  latter  evidences,  therefore,  fol- 
low the  former,  and  are  sTubsidiary  to  them. 

Our  Lord  and  his  apostles  placed  Christianity 
on  this  footing.  They  came  with  the  most 
undoubted  miraculous  works,  and  claimed  at 
once  the  obedience  of  mankind ;  and  afterwards, 
they  appealed  to  those  unnumbered  indications 
ofa  divine  excellency  which  the  matter  of  their 
doctrine  contamed . 

The  external  evidences  now  raise  us  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  same  situation  with 
the  JeWs  and  Heathen  at  the  promulgation 
of  the  gospel.  By  means  of  them,  we  still 
see,  as  it  "v^ete,  the  mimcles,  and  witness  the 
divine  works,  of  our  Lord  and  his  apo&rties/  We 

*  Lcct.  vii.  vol.  1. 
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do  more  ;  we  truce  a  surprising  accoioplisli* 
ment  of  a  series  of  prophecies,  in  the  pfirsoa  c^ 
Christ  and  tli^  eveqia  of  bis  church  ;*  we  read 
the  aocoimts  of  the  supernatural  propagation  of 
his  religiou;^  we  behold  the  manifest  good 
assets  produced  op  mankind.'  On  this  ground 
we  are  bound  to  believe  the  doctrine;  and 
doii^  this,  we  shi^  be  in  a  situation  to  follow 
out,  with  the  firpt  <>hristians,  the  numberless 
proofs  of  a  divine  excellency  in  the  (patter  of 
lev^ation  itself. 

Jftttt  here  it  is  importaqt  to  remark,  that  the 
oopverts  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  would 
nemr  have  bee^  permitted  to  exc^piine,  in  the 
first  place,  the  dpQtrines  of  Christianity  on  the 
footing  of  their  own  reasoning,  and  of  suspend- 
ing their  obedience  on  the  agreement  or  non- 
agreement  of  its  instructions^  with  their  pre- 
conceived notions  of  what  it  w^s  fit  for  God  to 
reveal :  this  would  have  been  monstrous  and 
dnsurd  ;  it  would  have  been  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  Almighty,  and  would  have  otfered  the 
most  impenetrable  barrier  to  any  just  percep- 
tion of  the  internal  evidences  at  all. 

In  like  manner,  men  can  never  be  allowed 
now  to  investigate,  in  the  first  place,  the  matter 
of  revelation  by  the  pretended  fitness  of  things 
and  the  light  of  their  own  reason,  and  to  sus- 

*  Lectures  viii.  and  ix.  ^  Lect.  x.         ^  Lect.  xi. 
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pend  their  obedience  on  the  agreement  or  non* 
agreement  of  the  doctrine  with  their  pre-con- 
ceived  notions.  This  would  suppose  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  what  a  divine  revelation 
should  contain;  and,  if  true,  would  altogether 
supersede  the  necessity  of  it.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  pride  or  folly  of  such  a  notion  be 
the  greater.  But  sure  it  is,  that  such  a  mind 
would  never  discover  any  internal  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity. 

And  yet  this  is  the  course  pursued  almost 
uniformly  by  unbelievers.  They  pass  over  the 
immense  body  of  external  evidences;  they  begin 
with  inquiring  into  what  they  term  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  things  revealed ;  they  plunge 
into  metaphysics  ;^  they  then,  of  course,  misun- 
derstand or  pervert  almost  every  article  of  the 
faith  which  they  profess  to  examine;  and, 
lastly,  reject  Christianity  as  not  according  with 
their  notions  of  wisdom  and  expediency. 

Not  so  the  sincere  inquirer..  He  receives 
Christianity  vnth  humble  gratitude,  on  the 
ground  of  the  external  credentials  with  which 
Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to  accompany 
it ;  and  then  he  traces  out,  as  he  is  able,  those 
intrinsic  excellencies  of  the  matter  revealed, 
which  may  confirm  his  faith  and  animate  him 
in   his  obedience.     He  is  so  far  from   think- 

1  See  Bishop  Van  Mildert. 
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ing  that  a  revelation  cannot  come  from  God^ 
because  he  sees  not  in  every  respect  the  fitness 
and  reasonableness  of  its  contents,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  concludes  that  the  revelation  is 
wise,  good,  just,  and  fit  to  be  received,  because 
he  has  every  reason  to  believe,  from  its  external 
evidences,  that  it  has  a  divine  origin/ 

It  is  in  this  manner  we  reason  as  to  the 
works  of  nature  and  providence.  When  once 
we  have  admitted  the  being  and  perfections  of 
an  all-wise  Creator,  from  the  grandeur  and  con- 
trivance and  harmony  pervading  the  general 
order  of  creation,  we  conclude  that  the  un- 
nombered  parts  of  it  which  we  do  not  yet  under- 
stand, are  good,  because  they  come  from  the 
same  divine  hand.  Thus  also,  when  we  have 
once  received  a  divine  revelation  on  its  un- 
doubted miraculous  proofs^  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  all  the  matter  of  it  is  good  and 
right,  because  it  comes  from  the  God  of  truth 
and  holiness. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  here, — 
what  will  be  obvious  to  every  considerate  per- 
son,— ^that  the  internal  evidences  do  not  arise 
from  all  the  parts  of  revelation  ;  but  from  those 
which  are  level  in  some  measure  to  our  compre- 
hension, or  addressed  to  our  experience.  They 
do  not  spring  from  the  matter  of  revelation  as  it 

*  BUhop  Gibson. 
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respects  the  being,  siibisistenGe,  and  will  of  the 
ever-blessed  God ;  his  purposes,  his  pertnission 
of  thi&  or  thot  tbrnse  of  things^  hit  choice  of 
thi^  01*  thfett  method  of  recovering  man.  These 
are  quite  out  of  oiir  sight.  We  have  too  data  to 
proceed  upon^  and  there^f^  feati  kfiow  nothing. 
They  are  of  th6  nature  of  discbvfcries^  and  are 
made  to  us  froin  a  sy^t^m  of  things  of  which  an 
infinite  Being  is  the  author^*  We  i^ceive  these 
implicitly  Oil  the  footing  of  the  eictemal  evi^ 
dence,  and  there  we  leave  them ;  except  as  any 
inferences  dAWn  froth  them  may  bear  upon 
onr  duty  and  hopes. 

Bnt  internal  evidence  arises  from  the  matter 
of  revelation  as  it  respedts  the  suitablenbss 
OP  the  RELmioK,  in  its  practical  bearings,  to 
the  obvious  wants  of  man  ;*  as  it  regards  the 
display  of  the  ftioral  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
iSeingin  the  do^ctrines  RfevEALfeo;'  asitap^ 
pears  in  the  excellenct  of  the  role  of 
MORAL  dujty;^  rs  it  is  beheld  in  the  iNiMr* 

TABLE  EXAMPLE  OF  OUR  LORD  ;*  RS  it  iS  view- 
ed in  the  TENDIENCY  of  REVfeLATlON  TO  PRO- 
MOTE     IN      THE     HIGHEST     DEOREt     AU^AV 

happiness;*  as  it  proposes  a  test  to  which 

EVERY  ONE    MAY  BRING    It,    BY    SUBMITTING 

*  Davison.  '  Present  Lecture. 
'  I*ect.  XV.  *  Lect.  xvi. 

*  Lect.  xvii.  .   •  Lect.  xviii. 
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TO  ITS  DlilECTIONS,  AND  MAKING  A  TKIAL  OF 
ITS  PROMIS'ED  BLESSINGS.^ 

In  these  respects  we  have  data  to  go  upon. 
We  have  jeeUngs ;  we  are  capable  of  judging 
in  some  respects  of  moral  causes  and  conse- 
quences; we  have  mean^  of  tracing  out  the 
same  indications  of  divine  wisdom,  the  same  holy 
ends  and  contrivances  in  the  gospel,  as  we  find 
in  the  general  providential  government  of  God 
in  the  world.  We  are  thus  applying  the  rever 
lation  to  its  proper  purposes*  considering  it 
acoofding  to  its  own  principles  and  structure, 
and  advancing  in  our  knowledge  and  admiration 
of  ita  various  parts. 

This  evidence  is  most  important.  It  might 
indeed  have  pleased  God,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  to  give  us  a  revelation  so  elevated  in  all 
its  parts,  as  to  furnish  no  internal  evidences,  or 
very  slight  ones>  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
now  understand  the  term.  We  should  have 
been  still  obliged  to  receive  and  obey  it  with 
humble  thankfulness,  and  wait  for  the  reasons 
of  things  in  a  future  world.  But  it  has  pleased 
God  to  grant  us  a  revelation,  from  many 
branches  of  which  internal  testimonies  flow  in 
rich  abundance ;  and  we  have  only  to  put  them 
in  their  due  place^  and  use  them  for  their  proper 

'  Lect.  xix.  and  xx. 
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ends,  in  order  to  derive  all  the  advantages  they 
were  designed  to  convey. 
!  The  external  evidences  are  first  in  point  d 
time,  and  superior  in  respect  of  aathority; 
they  are  as  the  outward  credentials  of  an  act  of 
a  human  legislature,  proving- the  source  whence 
it  emanates,  and  the  obligation  which  it  im- 
poses. 

The  internal  evidences  are  second  in  point  of 
time,  and  subsidiary  as  it  regards  the  divine 
authority  of  revelation — they  spring  fioom  the 
excellent  and  appropriate  contents  of  the«  law 
itself. 

But  though  the  internal  proofs  are  second  in 
point  of  time,  they  have  a  force  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  such  as  no  human  laws  can 
possess.  For  as  revelation  proceeds  from  the 
infinitely  wise  God,  and  relates  to  the  eternal 
salvation  of  mankind,  the  matter  of  it  must 
have  a  perfection  and  an  interest  far  surpassing 
all  that  the  wisest  acts  of  human  legislation  can 
possess. 

The  internal  evidences,  in  fact,  raise  us 
firom  the  mere  conviction  of  truth,  to  the  love 
and  admiration  of  it.  The  external  proofs  are 
addressed  to  mankind  generally,  to  awaken 
their  attention ;  the  internal,  to  disciples  who 
have  already  received  the  religion,  and  have 
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1  confidence  in  ail  its  declarations.  The  ex- 
ternal evidences  prove  that  the  religion  is  ob- 
ligatory; the  internal  show  that  it  is  good. 
The  one  attests  the  anthority  of  the  divine 
Legislator ;  the  other  proves  to  us  the  wisdom 
and  efficacy  of  his  enactments. 

The  intemal  evidences  are,  therefore,  in 
some  respects,  of  a  more  satisfactory  kind,  and 
bring  more  repose  to  the  inmost  sonl  of  man 
tiiaii  the  external.  The  one  makes  an  impres- 
sion  upon  the  understanding  through  the  ine- 
dinm  of  the  senses ;  the  other  upon  the  heart, 
by  means  of  its  best  affections  and  hopes.  To 
knMr  that  a  revelation  is  come  from  God,  is 
one  thing;  to  perceive  its  divine  excellency, 
and  feel  its  salutary  effects,  is  another. 

The  intemal  evidences  are  also  more  intelli- 
gible to  the  great  mass  of  Christians.  They 
can  understand,  indeed,  sufficiently,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  external  evidences.  When  the  case 
is  laid  before  them  on  the  testimony  of  the 
great  body  of  learned  and  enlightened  men, 
whom  they  are  accustomed,  in  all  their  most 
important  concerns,  to  trust,  they  can  perceive 
the  general  force  of  the  accumulated  and  un- 
contradicted facts.  Still  they  cannot  receive 
fully  and  adequately  all  the  parts  of  the  ques- 
tion, because  this  requires  a  preparation  of  his- 
torical knowledge,  habits  of  critical  inquiry,  and 
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a  good  acquaintance  with  the  genenil  faiwa  of 
reasoning  and  the  course  of  events  throughcMil 
the  different  ages  of  time.  But  to  underatand 
and  feel  the  internal  evidences,  demanda  only  a 
sincere  and  lowly  mind.  The  humblest  pea^ 
sant  can  discern,  in  the  starry  firmament,  the 
marks  of  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  God ;  though 
the  philosopher  alone  can  demonstrate  the  lawi 
of  the  planetary  system. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  calculated  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  young  persons,  and  fix 
them  in  the  love  and  obedience  of  the  gospel^ 
than  a  persuasion  of  the  unspeakable  excellency 
of  the  matter  of  it.  For,  though  we  ought  to 
receive  with  implicit  belief  a  revelation  which 
is  once  proved  to  have  come  from  God ;  yet» 
such  is  the  nature  of  man,  he  always  follows 
what  he  considers  to  be  good,  rather  than  what 
he  is  merely  convinced  to  be  true. 

The  internal  evidences,  therefore,  are  amongst 
the  chief  inducements  to  faith  in  every  age.  It 
is  indeed  an  unspeakable  act  of  divine  goodness, 
first  to  surround  Revelation  with  the  majestie 
glories  of  miracles  and  prophecies  ;  and  to  fix 
immovably  our  faith  afterwards,  by  the  display 
of  all  its  softer  moral  beauties  of  holiness  and 
grace. 

Infidelity  will  never  be  silenced  in  Christian 
countries,  till  we  unite  more  closely  the  inter- 
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nnHritii  the  external  evidences^^till  we  honour 
Ood  itt  the  excellencies  of  his  rerelation — ^till 
wi  tnake  the  es^trinsic  an  entrance  to  the 
intrinsic  proofs — ^till,  having  shown  men  the 
etevatiim  and  proportions  of  the  Temple  from 
without,  we  display  to  them  the  beauties  of 
its  structure  and  use  from  within.  The  two 
branches  of  proof  leave  men,  where  Chris- 
tianity when  first  promulgated  left  them;— con« 
vinoed  of  the  authority  of  Revelation  by  the 
miracles  and  prophecies,  and  then  contem- 
pltttiBg  and  adoring  the  infinite  perfections  of 
its  contents. 

We  proceed,  then,  to  consider  the  first  branch 
of  Internal  Evidences, 

The  suitableness  of  the  christian  re- 
velation TO  THE  OBVIOUS  STATE  AND 
WANTS  OF  MAN  AS  AN  IGNORANT  AND  SIN- 
FUL CREATURE. 

Contrivance  for  the  benefit  of  man,  per- 
vades the  works  of  God  in  creation.  The  world 
was  made  for  such  a  being  as  man,  and  no  other. 
The  order  of  the  seasons,  the  necessity  of  labour 
and  forethought  to  make  the  earth  fi-uitful ;  the 
warnings —  the  natural  warnings — given  us  of 
the  consequences  of  such  and  such  conduct ; 
the  prospective  arrangements  and  compensa- 
tions apparent  in  the  daily  order  of  human 
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events,  are  parts  of  €rod*s  moral  government 
which  are  adapted  to  man,  to  his  accountablcr 
ness,  to  his  capacities  of  observation^  to  bis 
various  faculties  and  powers. 

The  natural  world,  also,  is  suited  to  his  pecu- 
liar wants  and  his  means  of  receiving  know- 
ledge :  the  light  is  adapted  to  his  eye — ^the  beau- 
ties around  him  to  his  perceptions  of  pleasure^ 
the  products  of  the  earth,  to  his  various  appe- 
tites and  necessities — the  remedies  with  which 
nature  abounds,  to  his  diseases. 

All  is  adaptation  to  his  circumstances,  in  the 
world  around  him  and  in  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  God:  all  affects  his  relation  with  other 
men  as  a  moral  and  social  being — all  has  an  in- 
fluence on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  implanted  in  his  breast 
by  the  Almighty. 

Man  perceives  and  admires  this  suitableness  : 
it  is  one  of  the  noblest  offices  of  philosophy  to 
point  out  the  particular  indications  of  it.  In 
proportion  as  these  are  more  clear  s^nd  express, 
as  they  converge  from  more  distant  and  un- 
looked-for quarters,  and  bear  more  directly  upon 
man's  happiness,  is  the  evidence  of  divine  con- 
trivance. 

In  like  manner,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  the 
matter  and  form  of  divine  revelation,  there  is 
an  adaptation  as  clear>  as  widely  spread  overall 
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the  parts  of  it,  as  various  and  important  in  its 
bearings  upon  human  happiness ;  converging 
irom  points  as  distant  and  unlooked  for,  as  in  the 
works  of  the  same  divine  Architect  in  creation. 
The  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  revelation 
are  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  bear  evident 
traces  of  the  same  manner  and  style.^  So  that 
as  the  performances  of  a  great  painter  are  recog- 
luzed  by  a  similarity  of  outline  and  colourings 
and  by  other  peculiarities  of  his  art ;  the  books 
of  nature  and  Christianity  are  recognized  as 
jperformances  of  the  same  divine  Artist,  by  the 
similarity  of  adaptation  and  contrivance,  for  the 
faculties  and  wants  of  the  beings  for  whose  use 
fliey  were  designed. 

The  Christian  revelation,  then,  is  suited  to 
man,  as  it  speaks  a  decisive  language,  and 
gives  repose  to  the  mind  in  the  most  perplexing 
difficulties — as  it  unfolds  the  mysteries  of 
HIS  CONDITION — as  it  provides  a  remedy  for 
ALL  HIS  WANTS — and  as  it  is  calculated  for 
universal  diffusion. 

!•  The   Bible  is   suited  to  man    as  it 

SPEAKS  a  clear  AND  DECISIVE  LANGUAGE, 
AND  GIVES  REPOSE  AND  SATISFACTION  TO  THE 
MIND  OF  MAN  IN  THE  GREATEST  AND  MOST 
PERPLEXING  DIFFICULTIES. 

*  J.  Scott. 
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No  mark  of  adftptatkm  ean  be  utronger  thjm 
the  obrioua  fitoesa  of  revelation,  in  its  contenta 
generally,  to  the  state  and  wantsof  tboa^to  wbosi . 
it  is  sent.  What  sort  of  a  book  ia  the  Bible  ? 
In  what  sorf  of  manner  does  it  address  ua  ?  ^Oa 
what  kind  of  topics  does  it  treat  ?  What  doubt* 
ful  things  does  it  compose  and  settle  ?  What 
peace  does  it  bring  to  the  mind  agitated  with 
conflicting  opinions  and  disturbed  with  inward 
remorse  ?--These  are  the  questions  which  must 
naturally  arise. 

The  answer  is,  the  Bible  detennines  all  th» 
points  essential  to  man  a  happiness ;  and  deter* 
mines  them  with  so  much  deareesa  and  defiir 
sion,  as  to  exempt  him  from  doubt  and  fluotua* 
tion,  and  give  repose  to  his  inmost  desires. 

Man  was  wandering  in  the  darkness  of  na** 
tnre.  The  faint  traces  of  an  original  revela* 
tion  were  almost  lost.  Endless  disputes  with**^ 
out  autliority^  and  perplexities  without  a  chiCt 
bewildered  him.  Nothing  was  settled,  even 
about  the  existence  of  God,  or  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  or  a  future  state. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion^  Revi^atjion 
comes  in  and  silences,  with  the  authority  of  a 
master,  the  babblings  of  science  foisely  so  called^ 
It  disputes  not,  it  condescends  not  to  reason 
with  man  :  it  decides.    This  is  exactly  what 

»  I  Tm.  vi.  QO. 
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mBM,  after  foar  thousand  years  of  iatemuQable 
contests,  wanted.  Tbe  authority  which  revela^ 
tiDH  isttaxoB  by  its  external  evidences  is  thus  in 
h»wmy  'with  the  tone  and  language  which  it 
asauies  in  its  instructions.  Yoii  are  asto^ 
nisbed  at  the  display  of  die  miracles — you  view 
mth  iBurpase  the  other  proofs  of  a  divine  reii* 
gkttw  You  -open  the  sacred  Record.  You  are 
assured  beforehand  that  it  will  be  most  worthy 
ct  the  great  God  from  whom  it  carne^  though 
you  presume  not  to  say  in  what  manner  that  will 
appear.  On  making  yourself  acquainted  with 
thexdtttents  crfity  you  perceive  thalt  it  uses  the 
nataral  language  and  style  of  its  olivine  Author; 
foa  seem  to  hear  the  very  voice  of  God  himself* 
You  feel  that  the  revelation  takes  the  be- 
coming attitude  of  superiority  and  command  ; 
and  addresses  you  as  an  ignorant^  weak,  de- 
pendent^ creature. 

Tlus  is  altogether  different  from  the  style  of 
any  other  book.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
suTogancy  jof  human  presumption,  as  well  as 
from  the  uncertainties  of  human  reasoning. 
All  is  as  it  should  be  :  God  speaks ;  man  is 
silent — God  teaches;  man  learns — God  deter* 
mines,  man  obeys. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  a  single  dis- 
course of  the  holy  prophets  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  in  the  New, 
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withoirt  fisetng  thftt-  they  ispeakarthoK^mfrng 
autkmii^,  4md not 4Uf  tke scribes.} ■  .^r.    .f 

•  The  great  principles  <^  mitarai  or  esaeiitud 
veligiMi' we  mppDsed  to  be  known.  /The  bensg 
Off  one  Almighty  and  per£etf  €k>d^^the  cfettioii 
of  the  World  by  him  out  of  oodmur-^-rthe  imflMob 
tid  and  accoontable  nature  of  mantrr^a  iiitwie 
atate  of  rewaixte  and  punishmeat^-^e  oUigto* 
ticm  of  loring,  woj^shipping^  and  obe]png  ^yoilot* 
the  several  branches  of  duty  to:^iKr'£^l#9l^ 
Ckieatures?  these  principlea  revelatioa  seaoQely 
erer  formally  declares^  much  leM  stopa^  |# 
^prove.  It  looks  on  tfaem>  as  known — ^it  €«|^ 
siders  them  as  sufficiently  established  hfiik0 
workSB  of  creation,  the  fragments)  of  man's  iMpdtl 
nature,  the  tradition  of  the  original  xevelatiAPi, 
the  voice  of  conscience.  It  goes  on  tQ  aojoMh 
thing  further.  It  proceeds  to  teach  men  losaiotfB 
of  its  own,  which  may  bring  into  action  titese 
principles  of  natural  religion,  clear  up  theiv  ina- 
perfections,  and  give  them  a  new  force  and  «|^ 
plication .  Revelation  begins  where  natui^e  ei^. 
In  doing  this,  revelation  preserves  an  uniliokroi 
dignity  and  authority,  springing  from  itS;:  ill- 
nate  truth,  and  bearing  the  impress  of,  wha^it 
really  is,  the  Great  God  teaching  his  crieatuDe 
man.  It  passes  over  inferior  matters.  It  deigos 
not  to  notice  the  interests  of  earth,  tiie  politics 

»  Matt,  ml  29. 
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of  princeii,  the  petty  projects  of  legislation*  It 
treats  only  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
ocmcenis.  It  is  God's  book ;  and  contains  no- 
diiog  triflings  nothing  unimportant^  nothing  su- 
perfluous. It  speaks  of  eternity  and  eternal 
things*  it  reveals  pardon  and  grace ;  it  marks 
eot  the  ways  of  peace  and  holiness.  It  shows 
exactly  those  things  which  it  most  concerns  us 
to  know^  and  which  we  could  never  understand 
nor  settle  of  ourselves. 

Now  all  this  is  exactly  adapted  to  man.  He 
is  weak,  ignorant,  sinful ;  distracted  with  con- 
ficting  opinions,  and  wandering  in  the  darkness 
ind  sorrows  which  bis  rebellion  has  occasioned. 
tStiU  he  is  accountable.  As  such,  the  Scrip- 
ture addresses  him  :  so  that  no  other  creature 
but  man  could  understand  such  a  book  as  the 
Bible. 

It  is  to  him,  however,  the  precise  Revelation 
he  needs.  He  finds  peace  of  mind  in  its  autho- 
ritative dictates.  He  feels  the  ground  firm  un- 
der him.  He  flies  from  human  conjecture 
and  the  intricacies  of  opposing  systems,  to  re- 
pose in  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Man,  when 
his  attention  is  awakened  to  the  subject^  knows 
in  his  inmost  soul  that  he  wants  direction — he 
knows  that  to  make  out  truth  for  himself,  in  the 
way  of  discussion,  is  impossible.  Though, 
when  attacked,  he  will  defend  his  powers  of 

VOL.  II.  c 
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undefstandiiig,  and  libei^  of  directing  biB  own 
patfa^  yet  he  is  sennbto  of  his  weakness;  and; 
when  he  speaks  the  real  language  of  his 
heart,  sajrSf  ^^  What  I  want  is  a  sure  and  innr 
erring  guide."  When  Revelation,  thea».ooine8 
to  him  with  the  credentials  of  outward  evidences^ 
and  speaks  to  him  in  the  tone  of  aotfaority  awk 
decision,  he  follows  her  directions,  as  those  of 
afri^ul,  and  the  perturbation  and  anxietiea  of 
his  mind  about  religious  truth  immectiat^y 
subside.  ^^  ' 

A  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  amongst  tfito 
snows  of  the  Alps,  doth  not  more  rejoice  wVen 
he  meets  an  experienced  guide,  who  shows  has 
the  credentials  of  his  appointment  tathat  office 
by  the  lord  of  the  country,  and  then  bids  him 
boldly  to  follow  his  steps ;  than  man  rejoiofs^ 
when,  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  human  rea-* 
sonings,  be  meets  with  the  authorized  guide  of 
life,  and,  having  seen  his  credentials,  is  invited 
to  follow  him  without  distrust,  till  he  is  eztriif 
cated  finom  the  labyrinth  of  error  and  sin; '    >  ; 


!  t  ' 


II .  But  Christianity  is  suitable  to  man,  .be* 
cause  it  unfolds  all  the   mystxeibs  of 

ms  CONDITION,  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  AP-^A- 
RENT  CONTBADICTIONi  OF  HIS  STATE,  AND 
ADDRESSES  HIM  IN  THIS  CONDITIrON,  AND  VjO 
OTHER. 
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•1.  If  the  matter  of  Refelation  be  adapted  to 
hb^ignonmoe  and  weakneas,  because  it  tpeaks 
irithrdecifldon  and  tneats  of  the  most  important 
eoDcefmB ;  it  is  alao  equally  adapted,  to  his 
pecplezitiet  and  anxieties,  because  it  tells  him 
the  iCTSTXRiEs  of  his  state  in  this  worlds 
opena  to  Urn  all  his  character^  jand  explains  the 
niiole  o^  his  circamstances,  difficulties,  and 
names*  This  is  a  step  in  the  adaptation  yet 
h^jiier  and  more  impcHrtant»  because  it  touches 
him  more  nearly^  and  is  more  out  of  the  reach 
of  unassisted  reason. 

vllie  Headien  philosophy  can  give  no  con- 
wtent  aceount  of  man^s  actual  history.  It 
goesseB,  but  it  cannot  explain.  Something  it 
knows  of  his  weaknesses,  his  sorrows,  his:  cor* 
roptions,  his  tendencies  to  evil,  the  contradict 
tions  between  his  reason  and  his  passions — but 
nothing  adequately,  nothing  distinctly,  nothing 
ss  to  the  source  and  extent  of  the  evil,  nothing 
definitely  as  to  the  original  purity  and  subse* 
quent  fall  of  man,  nothing  as  to  the  Divine  image 
in  which  he  was  created  and  which  he  lost  by 
sin,  nothing  of  the  proper  end  of  man,  the  en- 
joyment of  Ood. 

Accordingly,  all  was  contradiction  and  con- 
fusion. The  satirists  seized  some  fragments  of 
troth ;  the  poets,  the  orators,  the  statesmen, 
the  philosophers,  other  points.     Fables  of  the 

c  2 
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pMem,  <<iwer»  Mid  iron  ages  weie  fruaed  MeA 
apfrfied  theoiselTes^  mow  to  the  dignitj  nd  love 
of  troth  which  seemed  lateot  in  hanaii  ottbue ; 
and  now  to  the  pamoosand  appetites  which 
actually  gqirerned  and  controlled  it.  Beason 
and  sensual  pleasare  divided  the  schools  of 
learnii^.  An  nnnatiiral  pride  and  apnthy, 
in  opposition  to  all  his  tender  and  sociad  piof 
peosities-Hir  a  sensual  indulgence,  which  oon^ 
tradicted  his  asfHrations  after  intellectnal  and 
moral  excellence^  prevailed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  sages. 

Revelation  comes  in  and  explains  etery 
thing — solves  the  enigma,  casts  a  strongs  dear 
light  upon  the  history  of  man,  tells  him  all*  bos 
condition,  and  treats  with  him  as  in  that  con- 
dition, and  no  other. 

The  two  &ctA  which  it  reveals — ^first,  the 
original  dignity  and  uprightness  of  man,  formed 
after  the  image  of  his  Creator,  and  designed  for 
knowing,  loving,  worshipping,  obeying,  and 
enjoying  him  for  ever — and  then  tbeiiaU'  of 
man,  and  the  loss  of  his  Maker's  favour  and 
image,  by  sin,  with  the  disorder,  blindness^ 
corruption,  and  rebellion  which  ensued-^these 
two  facts  unfold  at  once  all  the  phenomena^ 

The  loose  fabric  of  human  conjectures  canned 
hold  together.  Fables  about  a  primeval  .and  a 
deteriorated  state  are  of  no  valoe  to  mankind* 


Wdt  the  dfoUnct  ttoA  atifiioritatfve  narrative  fif 
tiie'  Bible-^ts  aceoant  of  oui"  first  righteouB* 
nett  and  Mibseqoent  apostacy,— given,  not  in 
eoirftmed'Mdf  general  terms,  butlii8toricaIly,and 
in  detail,  with  the  consequences  arising  from 
thew^'aiid  ineonnexicm  with  the  highest  practi* 
cal-  pttrpoMS — the  moment  these  facts  are  made 
kndwn  by  the  Christian  religion,  all  becomes 
l^ht.'^  There  is  a  congruity  in  them  to  the 
ivtMe-  of  man.  Many  points,  indeed,  remain 
nnex^linned,  as  we  might  expect,  with  regard 
to  the  will  and  conduct  of  the  ever-blessed 
Ood ;  but  the  facts  themselres  are  sufficiently 
tefteled  for  the  designs  which  the  Revelatimi 
hftd'in^iew. 

2.  Now  all  the  APPARENT  contradictions 
are  accounted  for.  For  what  is  so  great  as 
man ;  and  yet  what  so  little — ^what  so  great,  if 
yra  mark  the  occasional  traces  of  his  original 
grandeur — what  so  little  if  you  follow  the  pre- 
valent courae  of  his  desires  and  conduct! 

What  so  great  as  man  I  How  exalted  the 
dignity  of '  his  nature  above  the  inferior  ani- 
mals 1  What  a  gift  is  reason  1  What  a  dis- 
tinction, speech!  What  a  thirst  he  has  for 
knowledge— what  a  desire  after  happiness — 
what  a  mind,  in  some  faint  measure,  representing 
the  Deity !  Whither  cannot  his  powers  extend 
themselves !  What  discoveries  of  science,  what 
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mventionB  in  the  arts!  What  m  thirst  aftvt 
something  whidh  is  not  found  beneath  the  wm^ 
aftetr  a  good  which  has  no  limit  t  What  ettlarget 
ment,  what  constant  imfMrovement  the  aodl  is 
capable  of !  In  spite  of  all  his  misery,  he  htd 
a  feeling,  a  sentiment  which  elerates  htmi  atnd 
which  he  cannot  repress.  Nothing  sadsfea  his 
amlntion  but  the  esteem  of  rational  and  infeel^ 
lectual  beings.  He  bums  with  die  lore  of 
glory ;  he  hds  an  idea  of  a  lost  happineds  whidi 
he  seeks  in  every  thing  in  vain.  He  is  a  de^ 
throned  monarch,  wandering  through  a  strtrnf^ 
country,  but  who  cannot  lay  aside- his  origmal 
habits  of  thought  and  expectation.^  s 

And  yet  what  so  little  as  man !  What  dbn* 
tradictions  is  this  strange  creature  daily  and 
hourly  exhibiting !  As  to  his  ends  and  cap»* 
cities,  he  is  great ;  as  to  hii  habits,  he  is  abject 
iand  vile;  His  reason  is  expansive,  compre* 
hensive;  elevated ;  and  yet  his  passions  meaiL 
and  uncertain  and  perverse.  His  mind  vast 
ttoH  noble ;  his  desires  impure  and  corrupted ; 
his  dissatisfaction  with  external  things  -iiet- 
parating  him  from  the  earth,  and  yet  hi*  pro* 
pensities  chaining  him  down  tb  it.  His  thoughts 
full  of  grandeur,  but  his  afiections  iiaiTo# 
and  grovelling.  In  his  aspirations,  he  rises  up 
to  tmgels ;   in  his  vices,  he  itmks  below  the 

» Fiscal. 
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fartttea.  In  his  e<nicepti<mB  of  futurity,  imn 
mumtji  eternity,  he  16  sublime ;  ia  his  follies^ 
piu— it8»  and'^esires^  he  is  limited,  degraded^ 
ehildieh.  Thus^  mau  is  a  maze  and  labyriuth 
to  hiflibelf,  lull  of  grandeur,  and  full  of  mean-n 
ftCM  of  grandeur  as  to  his  original  dignityK 
aatD  the  image  of  God,  his  capacity  for  reli* 
paop  his  kmging  for  immortality,  his  thirst 
of  tarvth,  his  large  designs  and  projects — and  yet 
km  sod  debased  as  to  his  passions,  his  change* 
ableneas,  his  pursuit  of  any  folly  or  error,  his 
degrading  pleasures  and  appetites,  his  delight 
iof  srasual  things,  and  neglect  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  nature. 

HcBtie  the  history  of  mankind  has  ever  pre* 
sented  the  appalling  picture  of  misery,  folly, 
▼ice,  ignorance  triumphant,  (except  as  Revela- 
tion has  supplied  a  remedy,)  notwithstanding 
all  man's  powers  and  desires.  He  will  not 
part  with  religion,  and  yet  lives  a  slave  to 
appetite ;  he  will  not  forsake  the  pursuit  of 
tratb,  and  yet  he  loves  a  lie.  And  whilst  ap- 
parently advancing  towards  perfection^  he 
seems  also  to  be  sinking  into  lower  depths  of 
debasement.  Wars  and  contests  find  perpetual 
fud  in  the  lusts  of  men,  notwithstanding  our 
experience  of  the  misery  they  occasion  and  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  their  most  fortunate  re- 
sults.    The  most  improvident  courses  are  pur- 
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fued,  hi'  spite  of  connetion-  and  wtrningi  «Bdt 
example.  The  same  errors  are  committei  b0 
lot  the  nature  of  true  enjoyment,  and  tiie  means 
bj' which  it  should  be  pursuedt  which:  M^e 
}»»  acknowledged  and  lamented  in  all  former 
generations.  The  improvements  in^  the  isfaentoea 
and.arts  are  no  sure  omens  of  the  diminnlacaii'aC 
moral  delinquency.^  -ni.^ 

i  3..  l(ow what  can  be  a  more  strikmg  proofoE 
a^iptation  to  the  state  of  man,  than  this  .Am 
T^pment  of  his  contradictory  fedings  and  pms^ 
•nits  in  erery  part  of  Revelation^  and  aH^abk 

njRBSS  TO    HIM    UPON    THIS    FOOTIMO,  Btld.Mr 

other?  .     .   I't.' 

;  The  Bible  would  be  suited  to  no  other  ctea<- 
tore  but  one  fallen  from  so  great  a  height  sad 
sunk  into  so  deep  a  gulf. .  It  is  in  this  state  it 
supposes  him  to  be.  It  is  in  this  state  it  pro. 
poses  to  him  «11  its  discoveries.  It '  calls  to 
htm .  as  an  accountable  being,  as  having  a  coik^ 
science,  the  vicegecent  of  the  Almighty ;  t^ear 
pable  of  eternal  happiness,  as  formed  for  kijowi^ 
ing  and  serving  God,  and  as  destined  to  undelrga 
adivinejudgment-^^and  yet  it  takes  himiiptasi 
he  actually  is,  a  fallen  and  depraved  creatufo^t 
accuses  him  of  his  smfulness,  calls  him  to  hu- 
miliation and  penitence,  reminds  .him  of  his 
weakness,  and  makes  him  dependent 

1  Biihop  J.  Bird  Symner« 


iirseverf  Uessing  on  the  grace  and  mercy  <rf 
God. 

lluiSy  as  the  physician  proves  his  skill  and 
experience  in  treatmg  the  complicated  diseases 
of  hk^  fxeOients,  by  telling  them  all  they  feri^ 
and' csqiisiniag  the  source  of  their  sufferings^ 
iMitBripatiny  their  description  of  them,  recon« 
ciling  the  apparent  contradictions  of  their  storyv 
and  snggesting  new  points  which  they  had  not 
mtoUetted — domg  all  this  in  a  thousand  cases^ 
aMl:#ith  invariable  truth  of  observation.  So 
the  BiUe  proves  its  claims  to  the  confidence  of 
fltnv  4^  discovering  all  the  secrets  of  their  ma<* 
lady,  opening  to  them  the  unobserved  depths 
eCllieir -hearty  and  telling  them  the  hbtory  of 
Afeir  contradictory  feelings  and  desires,  how- 
ever little  suspected  by  themselves. 

III.  But  further,  the  Bible  provides  a  re* 

XEDT  FOa  ALL  THE   WANTS  OF   MAN  ; — whlch 

though  surprising  and  incomprehensible  in 
many  respects,  yet  is  in  other  views  most  ex- 
scdyi  suited  to  his  reasonable  and  accountable 
nature,  and  obviously  adapted  to  his  wants  and 
aecessities. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  peculiar  point  of  suitar 
bleness  in  Revelation.  Every  thing  else  would 
be  inferior,  distant,  uninteresting,  unless  as 
connected    with  this.      The   Bible  not    only 


ipeaks  nith  aodiority^  and  opeos  tiie  iiHMde  of 
man's  state,  bat,  having  done  tin^  pfovidflraA 
adequate  and  most  sarprisiny  remedy. 

If  man  be  in  the  weak,  JhUen,  ignorant  oa»» 
ditioD,  which  we  have  described;  then  the 
soitableness  of  a  Revdation  is  only  amazes 
word  for  the  suitableness  of  the  remedy  wlnek 
it  makes  known.  f 

Now,  no  crther  religion  ever  proposed  to  Uiii 
any  distinct  and  efficacious  relief.  What  4SA 
heathenism  pretend,  with  its  contemptible  dei^ 
ties  and  its  unmeaning  ablutions  and  ritea!  1% 
was  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  fall  in  with  tin) 
universal  impression  on  man's  heart  that  he 
needed  some  guide  for  divine  worship^  and 
some  atonement  for  sin ;  but  it  gave  no  spedU 
fie  informati<m,  and  offered  no  adequate  succour. 

The  prominent  discovery  of  Revelation  is^ 
that  pardon  and  grace,  light  and  strength,  hope 
and  joy»  life  and  salvation,  are  made  known  in 
the  mercy  of  God  our  heavenly  Father.  A 
dispensation  of  grace  by  the  S(m  and  Spirit  of 
God  is  the  glory  of  the  gospel,  and  constitutes 
itihwe  good  tidings  of  great  joj/^  which  precisely 
suit  the  extreme  misery  of  our  state. 

This  remedy  is  adapted  for  man  in .  thi»  Im- 
portant respect,  that  it  not  only  prescribes  =  t 
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rale  ^'  duty/init  provides  for  the  pardon  tif 
ftmer  (mnsgression^  and  furnishes  stretagtfa 
and  motive  for  future  obedience;  This  is  alto»i 
gccber  mnr  and  peculiar  to  the  Chmtian  reli- 
gion. Other  religions  prescribe,  invite,  threateii 
-^-4iiit  this  pardons,  renews,  changes  the  state 
iod  disposition. '  Other  religions  deal  with 
man  on  the  footing  of  his  own  powers,  and  make 
die  best  they  are  able  of  his  circumstances— 
CStairtianity  brings  in  a  new  power,  creates  new 
fiirumiitsnces,  gives  new  life  and  fedings  and 
porsiHts,  reveals  new  and  divine  agents  for  ef^ 
fectin^  man's  salvation^  presents  a  foundation 
a£  fiirglveness  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  opens 
k  way  Ibr  obedience  in  the  direct  help  and  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

All  this  is  so  congruous  to  the  precise  exigen- 
cies of  man,  as  to  constitute  a  summary  Argu- 
ment, requiring  no  detail  of  proof,  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity.  It  so  completely  an- 
swers the  case— it  so  meets  the  very  necessi- 
ties and  desires  which  men  in  every  ^ge  have 
expressed,  though  incapable  of  devising  any 
means  of  satisfying  them,  that  it  carries  along 
with  it  a  perfect  conviction  of  its  truth. 

It  is  true,  this  remedy  is  most  surprising  and 
mcomprehensible  in  many  respects — but  this 
does  not  lessen  its  suitableness  nor  its  admira- 
ble efficacy,  as  it  is  practicably  fitted  for  the  re- 
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lief  of  maa's  wmnts.  it  is  watrfimmgi  itm  Mtt^ 
peodcNiSt  as  we  shmll  haTC  to  Qottoe ift  cmm/ak 
ketore*  Bot  the  Revelalxm  being  deaily  id^ 
mitted  oo  its  undoabted  ezternid  testimonyi^ 
the  matter  of  it  rests  oo  the  truth  of  tkM/Oed 
that  cannot  lie ;  and  the  snbsidiary  proofo^f  itottl 
the  suitableness,  in  smne  respects,  of  its  nedfe  ol 
sofiplying  our  wants,  are  in  no  vay  lesitonefd^b)^ 
its  stopendous  or  ineomprehensiUe  chttmstb/4il 
other  points  of  Tie w.  For  tbere  are  not  )iMtti2 
ukg  toficB  of  observable  suitableness  to  tte'  t^ 
sonableand  accountable  nature  of  maiiv  i»4btt 
application  of  this  great  remedy.  •  ^^o  <id 
i  <  1.  The  gospel  works  by  proposing  Aooiao  A¥ii 
MM>Tiy  S8.  It  opens  to  man  all  his  realdangeri  tttfii 
excites  fear.  It  proposes  divine  encoura|^em0MJ 
and  inspires  hope.  It  sets  before  him  tbeitm^i 
ror  of  judgment,,  and  the  joys  of  heavetit;  and 
awakens  correspondent  anxiety  and  appreheliM 
sion  of  consequences.  It  invites  maft  to  're* 
pentance  and  salvation,  by  presenting  to  hisi 
new  truths,  new  facts,  new  assistances,  new  prM^ 
pects.  All  is  intelligent  motive,  addressed' t^^ 
reasonable  being.  The  stupendous  redemptioaj 
in  its  pardon  and  in  its  grace,  places  hilikjin'tit 
situation,  and  discloses  to  him  circumstances/ 
which  move  and  actuate  his  determinatioas  and 
efforts.  •* 

2.  Further^  it  places  man  in  a  new  and  moril 


fiwrrandile btatic<^f  prob  a tio  v-'-a  state  wholly 
iiSwuA  firom  that  in  whseh  be  was  before  the  re^. 
viriat!Mi.ofQhmtiaiiity»  because  then  a  hopeless 
degimcdrAcj^renderad  his  condition  on  earthy  not 
let  aqdhi  one  of  probation,  as  of  gloomy  forei* 
hejyjigs^  and  dark  despair.  But  now  man  lis 
bylh^iCMpel  raised  to  bope»  and  is  called  en  td 
ft41«9^:the  biightprospects  opened  before  hhiB 
^iritsij^kMBMi,  wwningB,  calls  to  repentance^  de^ 
uwfieiarions  against  pride  and  unbelief^  proper 
said  oCifeconciliation,  are  addressed  to  him*  He 
kitoU  tlMt  his  state  hweafter  is  to  depend  on 
his  manner  of  passing  tiiis  probation^  receiving 
ttese  ^fers, .  and :  accepting  this  salvatioti.  In 
ihortt  just  tts  God's  natnral  gotremment  places 
hua  in  a  state  of  probation  as  to  the  duties  and 
happiness  of  this  life ;  so  does  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel,  as  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
Uessiags,^ 

3.  Then  it  proposes  to  man  a  system  or 
MEA1C8  adapted  to  his  powers  and  faculties.  He 
is  to  obtain  grace  and  help  in  the  use  of  certain 
methods  oi  instruction,  appointed  for  that  end^ 
by  .Almighty  God.  The  reading  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  the  public  and  private  worship  of 
God»  the  sacraments,  the  formation  of  habits, 
abstinence,  from  scenes  of  temptation,  the  so- 
ciety and  converse  and  example  of  the  pious ; 
these,  and  similar  things,  are  the  means  which 
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Chriftiaiii^  sets  befoiehim.  Into  the  deriga 
of  this  system  <rf  means  he  must  fidL  He  esn 
obtam  no  grace,  no  divine  aid^no  relief,  no.  par- 
don, no  renewal  of  mind,  no  direction,  no  com- 
torif  except  as  he  heartily  and  himMy  places 
himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  diligent  disciple. 
This  is  altogether  and  most  remarkably  adapted 
fin*  such  a  creature  as  man,  and  pi^ecisely  agrees 
with  all  the  dealings  of  God  with  him  in  his 
general  providence^  where  little  is  acoomi^ished 
bat  by  the  intervention  of  means. 

God,  indeed,  acts  according  to  his  own  mer- 
cifol  will,  in  the  ways  of  religion,  as  in  the 
operations  of  nature  and  the  works  oi  jutonr 
dence.  He  gives  grace,  he  awakens  the  minds 
of  men,  he  disposes  of  events  as  he  pleases* 
But  all  this  is  designed  to  bring  us  to  use 
the  means  of  religious  improvement,  which  we 
were  neglecting.  Every  extraordinary  opera- 
tion of  mercy  falls  into  the  system  by  which 
Gk>d  ordinarily  works. 

4.  These  methods  of  Almighty  God  in  the 
application  of  the  gospel,  entirely  agree  with 

THE   OUTWAED    CIRCUMSTANCES    OF   MAN,  IN 

THIS  WORLD.  Every  thing  around  us  corre- 
sponds with  this  particular  plan. 

The  world  is  so  presented  to  man,  his  duties 
so  arise,  his  trials  so  embarrass,  his  social  affec- 
tions so  excite  him ;  he  is  exposed  to  that  inr 
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tevdiaiige  of  peace  and  trouble,  of  dissatisfeic- 
IMR  and  repose,  of  solicitation  and  forebodings — 
that  lie  is  manifestly  in  a  state  of  things  adapt- 
ed'tO"  thia  fvrobationary  operation  of  the  gospel 
and  llns^ystem  of  means.  All  is  unintelligible 
witkoQt  the  &cts  of  the  great  remedy  of  salra*- 
timi  fas  its  moral  workings-all  is  clear  and  con-^ 
sistent  with  them. 

^6. 'Once  more.  The  remedy  we  are  consi^-' 
deringyiboth  in  its  stupendous  features;  and 
in  its  method  of  operation,  is  calculated  to 

DB;AWiOUT  TO  THE  UTMOST  ALL  THE  POWEKS 

AifD  tACVLTinn  OF  MAN.  It  addrcsscs  his 
heart ;  it  works  upon  him  by  the  discovery  of 
imm^ise  love  in  Almighty  God  giving  his  own 
Son  for  him.  It  presents  God  as  a  father  in  all 
his  benignity,  his  grace,  his  pity,  his  long* 
suffering. 

Now  nothing  can  fully  unlock  the  powers  of 
the  human  heart  but  love — whatever  addresses 
powerfully  man's  affections,  in  connexion  with  the 
discovery  of  elevating  truth  to  the  understand- 
mg,  raises  him  to  the  utmost  effort — terror  drives 
him  in  upon  himself— gratitude  and  love  draw  him 
out  into  voluntary  and  persevering  enterprise. 

Now  the  remedy  of  the  Bible  restores  man 
by  presenting  God  as  a  father,  a  friend,  a  com- 
passionate and  gracious  sovereign,  stooping  with 
infinite  condescension  to  succour  and  save  his 
creature. 
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."Tjiw  all  the  jSumlties  of  iimaft  «m  caniedocfttt 
4o  tb^rutmoatr  <  He  has  .the  V617  thingp  ipnip- 
{noeed  to  him  which  sttita  hU  nature^  ^hiok ^eaEi- 
^e8'hi9  wholefloul,  which. aiakes him inMtMrt- 
5tiire  and  energetic  in  the  nobles ttsif  all  {NmmitiJ 

!*  'iP.   Thus  it    CARRIES    HIM   OV    TO:  BlS^mUS 

END — an  end^  not  narrow; and  eacthlylaadidei^ 
basing — but  the  highest,  the  most  pure,  the 
lM0t  ennobling  that  eoa  be  conoeiFed^^4anr  ind 
which  man  never  could  hare  duicarered^Baiid 
which  nothing  but  the  divine  condescenaioo;  mni 
grace  in  redemption  could  have  devised  or  mwi^ 
practicable.  It  .makes  the  ever^bleased/GrealMr 
the  end  of  his  creature--4t  presents  God  mT-the 
centre  of  felicity.^ — -It  sets  before  man  therpsitt 
suit  of  God's  favour,  the  preparation  for  the  eau* 
jQftBu&at  of  God,  the  hope  of  a  state  permatienjfei 
exalted,  gloraou»-^as  the  end  to  which  he  oussl 
direct  all  his  powers ;  and^.  in  doing  so^i  rthe 
fospel.  falls  in  exactly  with  his  nature  andiiti 
eapacities  as  ^originally  formed. by  the c divine 
^i^dom.  .  .'/,,)  .;.'t 

.  •.  What  an  adaptation,  then,  appears^  in  this  ptt 
isuUar  discovery  of  Revelation.  A r  remedy  vof 
my  kind,  and  working  in  any  way;,  would  imat^e 
tbe.fiible  suited  .to  njajk-suitod  is  too  weak^ 
termr^a  remedy  would  make  the  .BU>le  the  glifrr 
rious,  joyful  tidings  of  v  saLvaiiion  to  ^Goan^;  iBirt 
tlut  (remedy  lis  yet  jenfaanced  in  «di  its  b^iuribgs 
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mpcm  itim^  triieiiv  thougli  stopetidoos  fai  ^afoie 
^efra^rityBt^  tdr otters;  aiMls hisireaMfiable^ anfl 
iMp<aiiM»»iiaftore,  wrirks  by*motives»  ptaMb 
iiMD4Viit  state  of  pmbation,  proposes  a  systMi 
€f  ■  «KMl^,  ootrMponds  with  his  wtoal  situatioii 
ia^  the  ^  world,  draws  out  a}l  bis  imcoltiss,  *  'and 
csnittt'hiiiiioiiptd  his  highest  end.  *    ^ 

bai  V^;But  Airtherv  the  Bible  is  adapted  for  bmsi^ 
beonusfi  >it  H  cadculatitd  poii  evrvmuuM. 

kurnMiOK  t>iriD«t  all  the   ENDLR#Si:DiarCtt^ 

a^SES  or-tifs  staiie  akd  caaracvbr;  aii 
lUs^^s-weH  in  matter  as  in  maimer.  '      ] 

niFor  wheti^we  turn  from  considerations  •  KM 
dicrjpreeeding  ones,  which  relate  to  the  Obfts^ 
tian  religion  in  its  most  general  aspects,  as 
speaking  with  a  tone  of  decision  and  author- 
titf,  as  unfolding  all  the  difficulties  of  our  si^^ 
toatioB^  and  as  discovering  an  adequate  and 
sorfMriaing  remedy  for  our  misery;  when  we 
torn  from  all  this  to  a  view  of  Christianity  in 
the  form  of  its  communications — when  we  ask,  Is 
tbe  relig^n  suited  to  man  generally ;  man  in  all 
agee^  man  under  all  circumstances;  in  a  word,  is 
it  meant  for  universal  diffusion  ? — we  find  that, 
both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  Revelation, 
Ibere  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  with  the 
state  and  wants  of  the  whole  human  race. 
1.  For  as  to  the  matter,  it  has  little  in  it  that 

VOL.   II.  D 
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»  pecsliar»  endaife^  locals  tempomrjw  Itolait 
dwpt  ■Hiticm^  the  Chrklian^  b  not»  19ce  the  vrii^ 
gkm  <rf  Pttganimn,  ^r  the  impostafeoCBIahoinel; 
Medelled  ibr  a  particiilar  peo(rie,  and  theivioes 
and  habitS'  pfevalettt  amongat  them.  Itianiyt 
ewen  like  the  limited  and  introdootcny'religion 
d  Judaism.  It  ia  adapted  for  man,  na'man^iin 
the  essential  powers  and  fiKrulties  of  his  nature. 
It  is  suited  for  him  everj  where,  nnd  under  aU 
W€nmstancQS»  by  the  authority  of  its  dirtatrt 
by  the  discovery  of  all  his  wanta,  by  tfaeiMg^ 
nitude  and  efficacy  oi  its  salvation,  by]  the 
clearness  and  force  of  its  evidences,  by  the  ajnl^ 
plicity  of  its  *  worship,  by  the  brevity  of  itil  re- 
cords. 

i  It  especially  consults  the  case  of  the  poor-^ 
that  is  of  the  vast  minority  of  mankind ;  the 
class  most  pressed  by  affliction,  most  in  need 
of  means  of  instruction,  most  numerous,  moat 
neglected  and  even  scorned  by  all  preceding 
religions — ^which  philosophy  overlooks,  because 
it  has  nothibg  essentially  benefidal  to  prof 
pose,  and  no  plain  and  important  discoveriiis 
to  offer.  To  the  poor  the  Saviour  camef; 
amongst  the  poor  he  conversed;  to  them  he 
preached  the  gospel ;  their  state  he  consulted; 
The  Bible  elevates  the- intellect,  enlarges  the 
powers^  increases  >the  happiness  of  the  poor, 
without  flattering  their  vices  or  concealing  from 
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them  their  dutied^'  or  tiftiog  tibeoL  out  of 
eMJoiakr  Sliel  inititutioD  ofa  day  of /repoM 
itfket  t^e>^hiterval  of  six  day^i'  labour,  for,  the 
wonhip  of  Crod^  the*  cont6ai)>iatioii  of  *  -his 
qikitaal,  and.  the  preparation  <for  his  eterfaal, 
relations  and  destinies,  is  an  unspeakable  bleMk 
ingf  displayB  the  witableness  of  Revetatibh  to 
tfie,{iowevsof?nian»  needing  recreation- a«l  rest 
both,foff  body  and  knind.  -No  attempt  was  ever 
IMde  Im* -lairing:  the^chstracter  and  situation  of 
^  pooTy  without  tospiring  pride  or  reldxin^  the 
honda  -pf  domestic  imd  civil  subjection,  but  by 
thegospeL  .     '  ,.  i 

'■.^-  The  Bible  is  suited  to  all  orders  of  intellect; 
like  the  works  of  nature,  where  the  humblest 
artizan  can  trace  some  of  those  wonders,  which 
the  greatest  philosophers  cannot  exhaust*  The 
child  meets  with  what  suits  his  opening  capa* 
cities;  the  old  and  experienced,  that  which  gives 
tranqnillity  and  peace  ta  age. 

Then  it  follows  all  the  improvements  of  man- 
kind in  learning  and  science,  in  philosophy  and 
the  arts ;  and  keeps  above  and  beyond  them 
all — opens  its  treasures  as  man  advances  in  ca- 
pacity for  searching  them  out;  is  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  every  solid  acquisition  in  bus- 
man knowledge ;  meets  and  suits  the  mind  of 
the  savage  emerging  into  civilization ;  and  yet 
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80V8  fin*  aboire  the  intellect  of  the  Bcholar  md 
the  dnrine  in  the  most  refined  adyances  of 
society.  Like  all  the  works  of  God,  it  is 
adapted  to  men  in  every  stage  erf*  improvefhebt ; 
and  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  do  the 
topics  of  admiration  multiply. 

There  is  also  a  completeness  in  the  Bible  ftr 
its  proper  end.  All  that  man's  necessities, id^ 
to  practical  knowledge  and  present  aid,-^  p6^ 
quire,  yoo  find  there;  all  the  circumstanceir^ 
all  the  duties,  all  the  emergencies,  of  man  ssfe 
consulted.  It  is  completely  fitted  for  hifli'; 
having  no  omissions,  no  redundancies,  no  de- 
fects, no  provisions  nor  directions  forgotten  or 
left  out 

And  yet,  with  all  this  suitableness  to  mail- 
kind  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  address  each  individual  in  particulaf: 
The  truth  of  the  description,  the  exact  fitnes^ 
of  the  doctrines  for  man,  are  such  that  every  one 
thinks  his  own  case  consulted.  The  Bible, 
says  Mr.  Boyle,  like  a  well-drawn  portrait^ 
seems  to  look  every  beholder  full  in  the  facie; 
In  fact,  it  is  the  book  made  for  man :  not  for 
man  in  this  or  that  age,  of  this  or  that  class,  of 
this  or  that  order  of  intellect,  but  man  univer^ 
sally,  on  the  footing  of  those  capacities,  wants, 
feelings,  which  are  common  to  the  whole  race. 
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.2.  Nof  18  the  FOBM  in  which  Grod  commuiii* 
catea  truth  in  the  Scriptures^  less  fitted  for  u$ 
thra  the  matter. 

.  .The .  ^tjrle  is  plain  and  simple.  There  is 
sothingcl' science,  nothing  of  human  research^ 
nothing  of  artificial  eloquence.  It  is  above 
att  thieirf  It  abounds  with  figures  and  metaphors 
the  mostjumple/ the  most  beautifuli  the  most  in« 
teUigible,  the  most  congruous.  Medicine  and 
itgnf^^lUireiy.as  Lord  Bacon  observes,  are  the 
i^^^MoaKes  of  the  Scripture  images — ^sources 
open  to  vi^^  universally. 
.  Jthif  perspicuity  of  the  Bible  makes  it  level,  in 
]|9  m^instructionSi  to  the  most  untutored  mind, 
as  well  as  the  most  refined ;  whilst  the  depths 
contained  in  its  mysteries,  and  the  occasional 
difficulties  of  its  allusions,  exercise  and  surpass 
the  greatest  powers.  The  variety  of  matter  in 
the  Bible  is  such  as  to  excite  and  reward  the 
diligence  of  every  inquirer. 

It  is  the  most  brief,  and  yet  the  most  full 
and  copious  of  writings ;  the  most  brief,  be* 
cause  it  passes  over,  for  the  most  part,  all  infe* 
rior  matters;  the  most  copious,  because  it  dwells 
at  great  length  on  important  ones.  Two  thou- 
sand .  years  are  compressed  into  fifty  short 
chapters ;  whilst  that  abridged  history  expands 
into  the  most  minute  details  of  the  family 
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scenes  of  some  of  the  patriarclis.'  Indee^^  it  de* 
lights  in  domestic  narratives^  and  thns  touches 
the  very  heart  of  man  in  his  earliest  yoatV: 
Who  has  not  wept  over  the  history  of  Josieph, 
and  felt  the  deepest  compassion  at  thd  affliction 
of  Job? 

It  teaches  very  much  by  great  fabts  fdiSP't 
few  powerful  principles,  applicable  to  ten  Atm^ 
sand  particular  cases,  without  danger  of  fainrtsUt^ 
from  any  individual ;  and  yet  it  oocasimiall^ 
enters  into  the  detail  of  the  application  of  tlkemj 
to  assist  the  hesitating  mind.  The  medlod  '6f 
our  Lord's  teaching,  as  we  shall  see  henreafter, 
was  the  best  adapted  to  man  of  any  ever'3ret 
discovered  for  conveying  instruction. 

The  large  jportiona  of  history,  biography ;  pro* 
phecy^  devotion,  mixed  with  each  other,  and 
interwoven  with  doctrines  die  most  important 
go  to  involve  truth  in  man's  habitual  feelings,  an3 
convey  it  clothed  in  its  most  attractive  ibrma 
and  applied  to  real  life.  ^ 

The  human  style  and*  manner  in  which  Vkt 
divine  inspiration  ap{ieared,  following  the  cast 
of  mind  of  each  writer,  and  alldwing  him  the 
freest  use  of  his  natural  powers,*  makes  the 
Book  the  book  of  man — popular  and  affecttng. 

'  Genesis — Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph. 
'  See  Lect.  xii.  and  xiii. 
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The.ligbt  of  the  natural  aan  U  not  more  adapted 
for  the.  human  eye,  than  the  records  of  Revela- 
tioa  for  the  mind  and  powers  of  man. 

It  isy.  however,  important  to  observe^  that 
Christianity,  in  all  this  scheme  of  adaptation* 

COSKIVXS    AT    NO     ONE     VICE-      It    is    UOt    iu 

m 

agrevment  with  the  vicious  inclinations  and 
perverted  will  of  man;  but  it  is  suited  to  man 
in '  the  proper  use  of  the  term ;  to  man  as  origin 
oally, formed  and  destined  iot  eternity ;  to  man 
af  weak  and  fallen,  and  needing  restoration 
and  {^race.  It  never  bends  to  him,  it  never 
flatters  him.  It  is  fitted,  not  to  certain  passions 
of  man^  for  certain  purposes,  and  in  a  certain 
way — no  proof  of  imposture  could  be  more 
sure — but  to  the  whole  character  of  man  in  all 
the  parts  of  his  moral  constitution,  with  the 
direct  view  of  remedying  and  healing  what  is 
corrupted  and  diseased  in  him.  Heathenism^ 
Mahometanism,  Infidelity,  are  adapted  to  man, 
io  far.  as  they  suit  his  corrupt  passions  and 
flatter. his  pride.  Christianity  is  suited  to  him 
in  a  higher  and  more  appropriate  sense-r-to  his 
original  capacities,  to  his  actual  state  of  want 
and  sorrow,  to  his  eternal  destinies;  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  first,  to  deliver  him  from  the 
second,  to  prepare  him  for  the  third. 
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.]  It  is  to  be  notody  fiurther,  tiat  this  Ap%m^ 

UON  POM  NOT  8TBIKC  tIIE  .XIHO  IV.Al.L;lM 

PARTS  AT  ones ;  but  appewt  after  a  period 
cf  consideretxm  and  reflection^  and  hi  jiro- 
pcurtion  as  we  are  in  a  right  state  fer  jirfgin^ 
pfit.  ^^: 

r :  Some  partSs  indeed,  force  thansslneaTQpQtt 
our  view  at  the  first  oontemplatioii; :  for  iap* 
stance,  as  Revelation  restrains  inan,  gives  Juqf4I 
)aw^  reveals  his  relation  to  Almighty  God»  iiid 
refers  him  to  an  eternal  judgment.  But  jCK^ 
main  peculiarities  of  Revelation  do  nM  atrfloi 
him  at  first.  The  principal  featnrea  and  maay 
of  the  details  of  Scripture  doctrine,  precept^  ctfd 
history,  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  as  prs^^ 
per  to  be  made  universally  known.  Man  wbiild 
not  have  drawn  the  picture  of  hnman  nature  stt 
dark ;  he  would  never  have  dared  to  lay  pjpen 
the  recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  he  would  not 
have  left  so  much  undiscovered  of  the  ways'  d 
God ;  he  would  not  have  adopted  such  a  fanii^ 
liarity  of  style  and  illustration ;  he  would  not 
have  exposed  the  perverseness  of  the  chosen 
nation,  nor  the  fells  and  infirmities  of  thsf 
saints.  He  is  revolted  at  much  of  this  at  firsts 
The  Revelation  is  not  the  sort  of  record  he 
would  have  expected.  Man  would  have  pre^ 
ferred  something  more   grand,   more  showy. 


iMrefeptciooa,  .mitite'  fiiee  frMs  mytslety.  '  He 
unuld  hsare  had  .a  RcvclatioD  more  noble  and 
jbfanal|ed;  aorordmg JoiiQmaa  judgment^  • 
c  finch,  however>  was  not  the  ^ddom  of  God; 
ItegMjeaacrf'thuQiaa  pFsjadioe^  be  ha«  giteii  a 
Bevelation  really,  though  not  in  all  its  parts 
q)IfaaraDtfy^' adapted  to  maii.  Divine  wisdom 
IcBYest  man: /to  find  tfanr  out  by  obseirvation,  by 
eiqwnenee^  by  .the  knowledge  of  hia  own  wioita 
tod  iteaknessea^  By  degttoi»  he  pereeiVeB  thut 
fitodnifiwiser  than  be:  at  length  he  acknow^ 
hflgn  Ibe  adaptation  of  every  part ;  the  neces^ 
aJt]^iof  what  he  tbought  less  needful ;  the  depth 
<ifivbat  he  deemed  to  be  superficial;  the  dig^ 
nikjir  mad  condescension  of  what  he  considered 
too  fiuniliar ;  the  suitableness  of  what  he  con<^ 
demned  as  peculiar  or  dangerous. 
i  Agaio:  this  adaptation,  running  through  the 
whole  contexture  of  Revelation,  was  not  con-^ 
triiFcd  in  these  later  ages,  but  is  a  prospective 

8CH£MX  FORMED  BY  THE  WISDOM  OF  GOD, 
▲Hrjy  RXVEAXED   PERFECT   AND    COMPLETE  AT 

ovcsy.to  be  developed  and  admired  as  occasion 
served^  and  new  exigences  brought  to  light  its 
innate  congroity. 

Haman  legislation  is  retrospective;  it  is 
grounded  on  the  experience  of  the  past :  when 
it  attempts  to  reason.  4  />non  on  the  fiiture,  its 

'  Miller's  Bampton  Lect 
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plans  are  miserably  defective,  and  soon  beoiMM 
inapplicable.  Divine  Revelation  Jmaw^^iviitt 
was  in  man  from  the  firsts  and  provided  ior  it 
with  unerring  care.  .       •. 

The  Bible  was  not  written  after  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  civilization  had  opened  all  the 
sources  of  natural  knowledge.  No.  Yoo  mii^ 
take  your  stand  with  Moses,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  conceive  wfiat 
was  the  prescient  wisdom  which  adapted  his 
writings  to  man  living  at  a  distance  of  three  er 
four  thousand  years..  You  must  go  baol^  witii 
David  and  Isaiah  and  Malachi,?  and  thed'^ti- 
mate  the  evidence  arising  from  the  suitaUeness 
of  all  their  writings,  not  only  to  their  conten^ie^ 
raries,  but  to  men  (tf  all  times.  Ybti  must  imagine 
yourselves  in  the  company  of  apostles  and  evtn* 
gelists*^fisbermen^  tent^makers — and  cm^ider 
whence  they  had  that  wisdom,  which  one  thoiH 
sand  eight  bundled  years  have  served  only  Co 
illustrate.  An  adaptation  extending  so  wide^ 
and  appearing  more  and  more  as  our  experience 
enlarge^  and  which  yet  was  infused  into  the 
original  composition  of  the  Revelation,  agiss  be« 
fore  the  occasions  could  arise  for  developing*  it^ 
marks  the  Divine  hand  from  which  it  came. 

Let  it  be  observed,  finally,  as  the  appi.i« 
CATION  of  the  whole  subject,  that  as  all  this 


irgmuwit'ifettg  on  the  particular  cbcomatairtiieii 
iad  waiots  of  man-^da  condideratioD^of  <'tli6 
saitaMeiieas  of  Christianity  to  his  obrioua  state 
in  this  world,  therefore,         .    i  .  ..   ■       .   '    a 

THft 'POIKT  OP  YIEW  ^ROH  WHICH  TO  BE- 
HELD THlfil  OBJECT  AKIGHT,  18  FROM  TH'K 
lCl»S7''^bV    HViiAKr   WEAKNESS,  MISERY,   AOtfD 

The  WMe  pvofesses^  to  be  a  remedy  for  sin 
and  i^liilt,  for  darkness  and  fear,  for  foreboding^ 
df  fti^irtty,'  and  dissatisfsfction  at  earthly  sonrcM 
«l  hlippiniiiA.  So'  long  as  you  think  yourself 
nM'i^thia  number,  the  gospel  is  not  capable  of 
appfeariag  to  you  in  this  brMoh  of  its  evidenoe; 
at  lettirt  hi' the  most  striking  and  important  partu 
of  it,  as  emanating  from  a  Divine  hand.^ 

I  must  send  you  back  to  the  external  proofs, 
or  dlow  you  to  dwell  on  those  palpable  and 
lower  points  of  suitableness  which  the  autho* 
rity  and  the  morals  of  the  Christian  religion 
present. 

When  you  begin  to  feel  aright — ^when,  from 
the  external  evidences  and*  the  general  view  of 
the  adaptation,  you  are  led  to  enter  practically 
upon  the  business  of  your  salvation,  to  read 
what  the  Bible  says  of  your  state,  your  duties, 
your  danger,  your  obligation  to  Almighty  God, 
your  violation  of  that  obligation  a  thousand  and 

*  Bisiiop  Sherlock. 
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ft!  diousaiid  times^— when  yda  be^  to  Cf>mf9M^ 
those  statements  with  your  aietiial  state^  and 
to  pray  in  earnest  for  grace  and^  directioi^; 
that  is,  whea  yon  know  and  feel  your  wal  eon^ 
dition,  then  will  this  argument  rise  npon  yoav 
i^ew.  You  will  feel  the  need  of  an  anthari«» 
tative  guide  to  decide  upon  what  is  truth^^yiaii 
will  feel  the  exact  correspondence  between  tfalsf 
description  of  the  Bible  and  your  o^n  state  {^ 
you  will  perceive  the  magnitude  and  appso^ 
pfiat^iess  of  the  remedy  which  it  levqaite 
Thus  you  will  stand  in  the  right  Kghttttor 
catch  the  beauty  and  perfections  of  Revelation^ 
w^hich^  if  3rou  view  it  from  a  &lse  positioB,^  wili 
present  only  a  confused  mass  of  nnmeaningr 
forms* 

I  appeal  to  those  devout  Chrbtians  who^  are 
best  capable  of  judging  of  what  is  suited  txp 
man  in  all  the  extent  of  his  wants.— Tell  me  if 
you  do  not  find  the  Scriptures  adafrted  to  lA 
your  exigencies.  Tell  me  if  this  does  not  give 
it  a. direct,  practical  authority  in  your  judgu 
ment.  Tell  me  if  there  is  not  a  completeness 
in  the  Scriptures  which  meets  every  varied 
case  under  all  imaginable  circumstances.  Tell 
me  whether,  as  life  flows  on  and  your  experi- 
ence widens,  this  suitableness  doth  not  appear 
more  and  more  evident.  Tell  me  whether 
new  views  of  it  do  not  open  upon  you,  as  you 


wme  '■  at  new  points  of  prospect  in  the  joan- 
iiey  QjT  life*  Tell  me  whether,  in  the  searons 
of.  alBiofeion^  in  the  times  of  awakenings  of 
coDScSeiice^  in  the  moments  of  reflection 
apoR  your  past  life,  in  the  conflicts  of  anxiety 
and  the  finrebodings  as  to  eternity  ;*^tell  me 
wtothdfi  BB  yon  ascend  the  hill^  and  approach 
UlB  lofty  aiiinfiiit,  and  command  a  wider  pit>* 
spectand a  dearer  and  niore  Unclouded  hori*' 
zoa^  [yon.  do  not  behold  more  distinctly  the 
adaptatioa  of  Christianity  to  yonr  state  and 
wantd,^  to  the  real  relation  of  things,  to  your 
feaifi  and  sorrows^  to  your  most  importunate 
iitereBts.  T.ell  me,  in  fine,  whether  the  con^* 
ftramtions  arising  from  this  source,  do  not  give 
to  the  proofs  arising  from  external  evidences  a 
softness  and  richness  of  persuasion,  a  power  of 
communicating  repose  and  peace  to  the  mind^  a 
perception  of  the  excellency  and  fitness  of  the 
fecoedy  of  the  gospel,  which  endears  it  to  your 
hearty  and  raises  to  a  demonstration  your  assu- 
rance that  it  is  indeed  the  Revelation  of  God. 
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THE  EXCELLENCIES  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  OF 

CHRISTIANITY. 


1  JoHK  IV.  8 — 10. 

God  is  lave;  in  this  was  manifested  the  hve  6f 
God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  dnly 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  Uvi 
through  him.  Herein  is  love;  not  thatwe  kved 
God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

H A  VIN&  considered  the  general  suitableness  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  to  the  obvious  state 
and  wants  of  inan,  we  <^ome '  now  to  point  out 
th^  excellency  of  its  doctrines  ;  that  is,  of  the 
leading  truths  which  are  made  known  to  us  on 
the  authority  of  the  religion.  Some  of  these 
relate  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
and  others  to  a  stupendous  scheme  which  he 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  for  the  redemption 
of  man. 

Here,  then,  the  propriety  of  the  limits  to 
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which  we  hare  confined  the  internal  evidences 
becomes  obvious.  For  of  the  counsels  of  the 
incomprehensible  God,  what  can  man,  abstract- 
edly speakings  know  ?  Of  the  various  methods 
of  his  dealings  with  his  creatures  in  their  fallen 
state,  what  can  human  wisdom,  of  itself,  deter- 
mine ?  On  such  siA>jects  we  are  silent;  and  hav- 
ing received  the  -divine  communications  on  the 
ground  of  external  testimony,  we  receive  the 
doctirineis  as  converts  and  disciples,  and  accept 
the  Revelation  itself  as  an  authority  for  what 
lA  ootttains.^ 

Having  done  this,  we  are  in  a  condition  to 
trace  out  various  indications  of  glory  and  ex- 
etUency  in  the  doctrines  thus  admitted,  or 
rather  in  certain  parts  of  them  ;  and  these  indi- 
cations furnish  a  source  of  important  subsidiary 
evidence. 

Let  us,  then,  first  enumerate,  in  this  view, 

the  CHIEF  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RE- 
LIGION ;  and,  secondly,  point  out  the  particu- 
lars in  which  something  of  their  divine 

SXCELLENCT  MAY  BE  PERCEIVED. 

'In'  doing  this,  it  will  be  impossible  not  to 
tdach  on  some  of  the  points  noticed  under  the 
»Iaptation  of  Christianity,  in  its  most  general 
^nse,  to  the  wants  of  man ;  for  the  doctcines 
are  only  the  details  of  that  subject.     At  the 

•  Davison. 
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same  time,  a  wide  distinction  in  the  conduct 
and  results  of  the  argument  will  appear.^ 

I.  I  propose  to  review  the  chief  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

1.  The  first  relates  to  the  beino,  perpbC'* 

TIONS,  AND  providence  OF  THE  ONE  LlVtHa 

AND  TRUE  God.  The  Bible  begins  here.  It 
teaches  us  that  there  is  one  eternal,  self-exist* 
ing,  and  all-glorious  Being,  who  created  tfafe 
world  out  of  nothing,  and  who  is  the  fiovereigfi^ 
the  proprietor,  the  preserver,  and  the  Lord  iX 
all  things. 

The  UNITT  of  this  ever-blessed  God,  in 
opposition  to  the  idols  of  the  heathen  worship ; 
and  his  glorious  perfections,  both  esseh^ 
TiAL  AND  MORAL,  in  oppositiou  to  the  vices^ 
and  passions,  and  prejudices,  by  which  the 
pagan  deities  were  described  as  actuated,  are 
the  first  elements  of  revealed  truth. 

'  A  more  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
employing  terms  and  referring  to  doctrines  which  suppose  a 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  some  general  ac- 
qaaiotance  with  Christianity  in  its  chief  details.  Thia  ^M^ 
culty  attends  every  branch  of  the  internal  evidencesiy  tet 
peculiarly  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  Revelalioii. 
It  will  be  lessened  as  the  student  advances  in  his  inquiry 
—and  with  regard  to  the  great  body  of  young  people,  whom 
rhave  especially  in  view,  and  who  have  been  instructed 
firom  infkncy  in  &e  Christian  religion,  it  scarcely  exists. 
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r^  -TIh}  glory  of  ottftGod  IB  his  HoxiNxss-Hthat 
combiDatHm  Qf  aU  his  moral  attributes,  of  jua«* 
tice,  truth,  faithfulness,  purity,  love,  wisdom, 
iwliiab  eowtHuties  the  perfection  of-  his  charac- 
ter; and  to  which  the  essential  attributes  i£ 
omniscience^  Qmnipresence,  omnipotence,  are 
«»V8ardent. 

1 1  With  this;  is  connected  the  exercise  of  his 
4ilfpx»U7E  novBREiGKTY,  his  dominion  o?er 
4tU,  ^i4(^  according  to  his  mil,  as  the  pro* 
|i|h^,4peaks^  in  the  army  of  heaven^  and  among 
f^fiflhabitanla  of  the  earth  ;^  his  working  mU 
thighs,  as  the  apostle  terms  it,  after  the  counsel  of 
iis  4»nw)iilL^ 

,r;?Cb9  i^ROVipsjircs  OF  GoD  is  that  constant 
operation  of  his  power  by  which  he  accom* 
plishes  his  designs.  To  this  never- failing  care 
QOthmg  is  great,  nothing  little.  It  more  par- 
ticularly concerns  itself  with  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  orders  with  a  paternal  regard  the  minutest 
concerns  of  the  church  and  the  world. 

The      HOLY,     JUST,      AND      GOOD      LAW      OF 

GoD^  by  which  his  reasonable  creatures  are 
ruled,  follows, — that  law  which  is  the  tran^ 
script  of  the  divine  perfection  as  to  its  purity 
and  goodness ;  and  which  is  as  equitable  as  it 
is  holy ;  demanding  nothing  but  what  man, 
created  in  his  Makers  image,  was  adequate. to 

.  /  .Dm*  iv.  35.  *  Eph.  i.\U 
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perform,  and  whieh  he  would  hare  fomid  the 
purest  happiness  in  accomplishing. 

Such  is  the  scriptural  character  of  God,  not 
one  trait  of  which  was  completely  known  to  the 
Heathen  nations*  Their  deities  wem  worse 
than  ordinary  wicked  men-Hbll  of  ambitioi^ 
malice,  cruelty,  lust,  deceit.  One  was  the  God 
of  thieves^  another  of  war,  a  third  of  wine. 
Their  histories  are  histories  of  crime  and  cki* 
cane,  of  pride  and  contention.  Their  supreme 
Jupiter  is  never  introduced,  but  in  the  form  of 
human  folly,  with  human  vices,  and  engaged  in 
criminal  human  pursuits. 

The  Bible  is  the  only  book  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  religion  in  the  unity,  perfections, 
and  sovereignty  of  the  self-existing  Jehovah/ 
The  Bible  is  the  only  book  that  introduces  the 
great  God  speaking  in  a  manner  worthy  of  htoi* 
self,  with  dignity,  authority,  sovereign  majesty ; 
whilst  his  condescension  in  using  a  language 
adapted  to  our  comprehensions,  and  borrowed 
from  our  manner  of  perceiving  things,,  only 
deepens  the  impression  of  wisdom  and  grace 
which  is  left  upon  the  mind. 

2.  Prom  the  unity  and  holiness  of  God  flows 
the  next  important  doctrine  of  Revelation,  the 

GUILT     AND     CONDEMNATION    OF    MAN    AS    A 
XaANSGRESSOR  AGAINST  HIM. 

The  Bible  teaches  the  extent  of  human  apos- 
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tacy,  by  teaektag  the  character  of  tlie  God  wfiom 
be  has  offended  and  of  the  law  whicb  he  has 
broken.  Heathenism  had  only  some  fjedat  and  pai^ 
tfld  views  of  man's  sinfulness ;  it  had  lost  the  very 
BOtioD  of  sin  as  committed  against  the  majesty  of 
God*  The  Christian  Revelation  opens  the  whole 
doctrine,  as  dependent  on  the  two  facta  of  the 
oi^mal  innocency  and  of  the  fisill  of  man,  which 
we  noticed  in  the  last  lecture — it  states,  that 
hg  §me  man  sim  entered  into  the  w&rldy  and  deaih 
hf  su^ — ^it  declares  that  men  are  corrupt  and 
depraved,  guilty  and  helpless — it  details  man's 
weakaess  and  apathy  as  to  spiritual  things, 
tbe  blincfaiess  of  his  understanding,  the  per* 
vefsenesa  and  rebellion  of  his  will,  the  aliena* 

# 

lion  of  his  heart  from  God  and  goodness. 

It  treats  him  as  a  sinner,  accountable  indeed, 
and  with  some  fragments  and  traces  of  a  mwal 
nature,  and  capable  of  restoration  by  tbe  grace 
of  God  in  redemption ;  but  in  himself  impo* 
tent— iinable  to  offer  any  atonement  for  his  past 
offences— unable,  because  unwilling^  to  return 
to  his  duty  to  God — without  knowledge  of  di- 
vine truth,  without  strength,  without  a  right 
detOTflunation  of  the  will — without  any  means 
of  devising  or  entering  upon  a  way  of  deliver- 
ance. 

This  description  of  the  guilt  and  folly  of  man 
is  widely  different  from  that  given  in  any  other 

•  Rom.v.  12. 
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h&A^wmAjwt  it  ii  Ae  <Ndy  aceoul  Tcrified  bj 

and  the  eridcsce  of  fiKts.  ETery 
fnt  is  ooDtndicted  bjr  the  history 
M  ^  natioiis,  contradicted  by  Ae  prectntioiis 
is  etery  political  enactment,  contradicted  by  the 
daily  jodgnent  which  eadi  man  is  compelled  to 
fetm  of  others.  And  die  mme  any  cme  wfll 
ivatcfa  his  own  motives,  intentions,  imagina- 
tions^ and  desires,  the  more  deariy  will  it  ap» 
pear  to  him  that  the  Scriptnre  gires  a  fiur  more 
jost  accoont  of  himself,  than  he  lumself  cooH 
hairedone* 

It  is  here  important  to  remark,  that  Revela^ 
tion  did  not  create  this  state  of  misery  and 
guilt ;  it  merely  describes  it  according  to  the 
truth  of  the  case,  and  in  order  to  an  effectual 
cure.  The  state  of  things  is  the  same,  whether 
Christianity  be  true  or  not.  The  facts  remain 
the  same.  Deism  and  the  natural  government 
of  God  are  as  much  open  to  objections  on  this 
ground  as  Revelation' — but  Revelation,  finding 
man  in  this  fallen  condition,  makes  known  the 
cause,  declares  the  extent  and  consequences  of 
human  guilt,  and  then  presents  a  remedy.  And 
the  conscience  of  every  individual,  when  duly 
informed  of  the  decisions  of  Revelation,  re- 
sponds to  the  charge,  and  discerns  in  its  own 
case  the  truth  therein  communicated.  This 
doctrine  of  man's  guilt,  and  of  the  consequent 

'  See  Lect.  xxi. 
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penalty  of  God's  violated  law,  is  one  of  the  pe^ 
culiarities  of  the  Bible.  Upon  this  all  its  ad* 
dresses  proceed — this  is  the  state  which  is  taken 
for  granted^  as  sufficiently  proved  by  the  voice 
of  ^conscience  in  the  culprit,  and  the  relation  in 
which  he  confessedly  stands  to  an  almighty 
and  infinitely  holy  Creator  and  Judge. 

3.  And  thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  stu* 
pendoQS  discovery  of  redemption  in  the  in- 
hcaenation  and  sacrifice  of  the  only 
BXGpTTEN  Son  of  God.^ 

The  grand  and  all-important  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  this,  that  God  so  laved  the 
world,  sunk  in  the  guilt  and  ruin  of  sin,  that  he 
gape^  as  the  free  act  of  his  infinite  benevolence, 
his  onhf  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him,  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  li/e.^ 
A  discovery  this  so  astonishing  in  all  its  parts, 
as  to  absorb  and  overwhelm  every  other,  and  to 
form  the  grand  centre  around  which  the  sys- 
tem of  Christian  truth  revolves. 

Theincarnationof  the  SonofGodbythe  power 

'  For  Revelation  makes  known  a  plurality  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost— of 
whose  mode  of  subsistence  indeed  it  gives  no  information, 
hut  whose  offices  in  the  economy  of  redemption  it  considers 
essential  to  every  part  of  that  dispensation ;  whilst  the  doc- 
trine is  so  stated  as  to  be  in  no  respect  inconsistent  with  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence. 

^  Johaiii.  16. 
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of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  Mie  Yirgifi 
Mary — the  state  of  humiliation  upon  whteh  he 
thus  entered — ^his  life  of  sorrow,  reproach,  %ik>«* 
nriny— his  hitter  and  umitterable  snfieriogs  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  before  Ihe  har  <if 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  on  the  cross — his  death  by 
the  most  cruel,  lingering  and  servile  ptmish- 
ment  of  crucifixion,  constitute  that  meritorious 
obedience  and  all-perfect  sacrifice^  by  whicft 
sin  is  expiated^  God  reconciled  to  his  rebdfioii^ 
creatures,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  vouchsafed  ftr 
the  renovation  x>f  the  human  heart. 

The  proper  ^carious  nature  <^  these  suffer^ 
ings,  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  transgress 
sor — the  substitution  of  the  divine  surety  and 
Redeemer^  in  the  room  of  the  guilty  culprit — 
the  atonement  thus  made  to  the  moral  righteous^ 
oess  of  the  great  Governor  of  all — the  display  of 
that  righteousness,  so  that  God  may  now  appear 
just  and  yet  the  Justifier  of  him  that  believelh  hi 
Jesus,^ — these  topics  prepare  for  that  ORfiXT 

DOCTRINE  OF  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH  ONLT, 

which  is  the  leiMling  truth  of  the  whole  gospel, 
as  the  incarnation  of  Christ  is  the  commandmg 
discovery,  and  his  meritorious  death  the  great 
vindication  of  the  divine  holiness.  This  justifi- 
cation includes  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the 
being  accounted  and  treated  as  righteoos  before 

*  Rom.  iii.  26. 
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,6od ;  and  is  loUowed  by  acceptance,  adop- 
tioD  lOtQ  bis  family,  and  the  hope  of  everlastr 
inglife. 

Tim  exaltation  of  the  Sod  of  God  to  a  state 
Af  glory  and  dominion^  as  mediator,  at  the  right 
ittod  of  the  Fatiier — where  in  our  nature  he  sits, 
fmge/s  and  principalities  and  powers  being  made 
subject  to  kim,^  till  he  shall  come  the  second  time 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead — concludes  and 
shuts  up  the  doctrine  of  redemption ;  a  doctrine 
this,  which  is  peculiar  to  Revelation  in  a  sense 
more  strict  than  any  of  the  preceding.  For 
the  unity  and  perfections  of  God  might  be  faintly 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  mad& — ^jid  the 
guilt  and  ruin  of  man  have  been  in  some  measure 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  all  ages — ^but  the 
doctrine  of  redemption  is  a  discovery  as  new 
as  it  is  momentous — the  great  end^  as  it  is  the 
brightest  glory,  of  the  Christian  religion. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  tjie  personality  and 

OPERATIONS    OF    THE    HoLY    SpiHIT,    foUoWS 

upon  the  preceding ;  and  is  a  part,  or  rather 
a  consequence,  of  the  redemption  of  Christ. 
For  the  Bible  reveals  a  comforter  and  sanctifier, 
as  well  as  a  redeemer  and  saviour.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  (for 
the  tri- unity  of  the  ever- blessed  God  seems  only 
revealed  so  far  as  man's  salvation  is  concerned), 

»   1  Pet.  iiL22.  '  Rom.  i.  20. 
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if^  the  divine  agent  in  the  sanetifiemtion  of  tisaiK 
He  makes  effectual  to  its  true  ends  the  lore  of 
Ood  our  heavenly  Father,  and  the  graod  a*d 
sacrifice  of  Christ  our  greats  Redeemer  He 
abides  with  the  church  for  ew&r,  as  its  advocate^ 
comf<Hrter,  teacher,  guide»  sanctifier^  It  is  by 
him  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  indited,  as  ^wie 
showed  in  the  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration ;!  and 
it  is  by  him  the  understanding  of  man  is  iilumar 
nated  rightly  to  receive  those  records:  Hisiops^ 
rations,  secret  to  us,  accompany  the  ministry  .cf 
the  word  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  influences  are 
not  generally  distinguishable,  except  in  thor 
effects,  from  the  acts  of  our  owa  mind.  Thegr 
stimulate  the  decisions  of  conscience,  they.as^ 
sist  and  strengthen  and  inform  the  judgment); 
they  gently  and  gradually  sway  the  detemur 
nations  of  the  will ;  they  thus  cure  the  dist^tt- 
pers  of  the  soul,  and  enable  man  to  receive  and 
use  aright  the  records  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
The  renovation  and  new  creation  of  man  after 
God's  ims^;  his  regeneration;  his  being  re- 
stored in  some  measure  to  his  original  upright- 
ness ;  his  being  re-cast^  as  it  were,  and  made 
over  again  by  a  heavenly  birth ;  his  transition 
from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life  and  acti- 
vity— or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  other  terms, 
his  being  formed  to  a  love  and  pursuit  of  holi- 

*  LecC  sjL  and  xiiL 
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iie8s»  to  a  choice  of  spiritual  things,  to  a  hatred 
of  sin  as  sin,  to  supreme  love  to  Grod  and  Jesus 
Christ  his  Savk>ur,  to  re^gnation  and  acqui- 
escence in  God's  holy  will  and  sovereignty  in 
[myndeiice  and  grace — ^in  a  word,  his  being 
trained  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  life  which  springs 
fiom  gratitude  and  love,  and  produces  the  fruits 
of  all  good  works — ^this  mighty  change,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost>  is  the  grand  operation 
attributed  to  that  divine  person  in  the  Chris- 
tian system. 
&  The  doctrines  of  the  sacraments  akd 

THB  OTHER  MEANS  OP  GRACE  AND  IN8TRUC- 

rroK   may,  perhaps,   not  appear,  at  first,  of 
sufficient  importance  to  accompany  the  pro- 
digious   discoveries  of  the   preceding  topics ; 
and  yet,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  they  are 
so  essential  to  a  right  reception  of  the  peculiar 
truths  of  Revelation,  as  to  demand  a  brief  no- 
tice.    For  the  immense  blessings  of  redemption 
are  not  merely  revealed,  but  a  subordinate  sys- 
tem of  means  is  connected  with  them.  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  appointed  visibly  to 
represent  and  seal ;  and  convey,  in  some  measure, 
to  those  who  receive  them  rightly,  the  grace  of 
God  and  his  consolations  of  pardon  and  peace 
of  conscience ;    as  well  as  to  be   a  bond  of 
union  and  a  badge  of  mutual  faith  amongst 
Christians.     The  spiritual  repose  of  the  sab- 
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baiJi;  the  on&mncefi  of  public  prayer  and 
preachiiig;  tbe  study  of  ite  Holy  Scriptures; 
the  laboucs  of  an  order  of  men  appointed  for 
the  neligious  instruction  of  mankind,  are  alt 
«ieaA8  of  grace — the  use  of  wbieh  means,  con* 
oecb^  witli  exertion  on  our  part  in  every  branch 
of  practical  Christianity,  with  iratchfulness, 
resistance  against  temptation,  and  continual 
prirate  prayer  and  self-examination,  brings 
down  Christianity  to  the  immediate  conscience 
and  duty  of  man,  whose  reasonable  and  ac^ 
countable  nature  is  thus  consulted^  in  the  midst 
of  the  glories  of  the  redemption  which  would 
seem  to  orerwhelm  it. 

6.   Th£  aSSUaRECTION  OF   THE    DEAD  AND 
TH£    LAST    SOLEHN    JUDGMENT,  with  a  amSO'*' 

quent  state  of  endless  happiness  or  misery,  close 
the  summary — truths  these,  fiuniliar  to  us  firom 
our  infimcy,  and  often  admitted  by  the  Deist, 
and  even  claimed  by  him  as  the  dictate  of  natural 
religion;  and  yet  which  reason  never  could  die* 
cover  of  herself-Hiever  clear  from  distracting 
doubt-^never  establish  upon  just  principles — 
never  prevent  from  being  lost  in  vague  suid  sii^ 
perstitious  fables.  Revelation  alone  settles  the 
question — asserts  the  resurrection  of  the  body — 
makes  known  the  final  judgment— declares  the 
person  of  the  Judge — prescribes  the  rules  on 
which  bis  decision  will  proceed— gives  a  spe- 
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enen  of  the  t^ondoct  of  that  last  assize — and 
|iiui»m>ce8  the  endlesk  paaiskmeMt  of  the  un^ 
godly,  and  the  everlastiog  felicity  of  the  righ* 
lieoi». 

What  discofmies  theae! — that  this  world  is 
only  the  preparation  for  another— that  man's  life 
hoe  18  only  the  first  stage  of  his  long  and  immea- 
sarabte  journey-— that  all  our  actions  haveconse* 
^fKMk6es  unntterably  mosouentous — that  a  final 
judgment  will  arrange  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
present  mitiatory  state-Hhat  all  the  parts  of 
the  divine  proceedings^  now  incompletely  re- 
waled,  iviil  be  harmoniously  displayed  before 
all  the  assembled  intelligences  of  the  universe— 
that  fidlen  angels  and  men  will  be  judged  in 
ri^teousness,  (conscience  being  the  chief  wit- 
ness,) and  be  allotted  to  the  several  states  of 
happiness  or  misery  fcHnvhich  they  are  severally 
fitted,  as  well  as  judicially  and  most  justly  as- 
signed by  tlie  voice  of  the  omnipotent  Judge — 
What  a  scene  1    What  consequences ! 

When  our  Lord  uttered  that  one  sentence. 
The  hour  is  comings  in  the  which  aU  that  ave  in 
the  graves  shall  hear  bis  wice,  and  shall  come 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  good^  unto  the  resur* 
rection  of  iifcy  and  they  that  have  done  evil^  unto 
the  resurrection  of  danmatum^ —  he  pronounced 
a  doctrine^  which  for  clearness,  for  importance, 

»  John  V.  28,  29. 
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for  new  and  decisive  authority,  for  influence 
upon  the  conduct  of  man,  is  unparalleled  by  al) 
that  philosophy  or  natural  reason  ever  taughL 
Such  is  Christianity  in  her  main  doctrines^ 
Let  us  then  proceed  to  point  out, 

II.  The  particulars  in  which  their  divikx 

GLORF  AND  EXCELLENCY  MAY,  IN  CE&TAl^ 

RESPECTS,  BE  PERCEIVED.  We  obscrve^  theii^ 
that, 

1.  These  doctrines    all    emanate    fhom 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  GOD  AS  DRAWN  IN  TUf 

uoLY  SCRIPTURES.  They  flow  from  that  as^ 
semblage  of  glorious  attributes — ^firom  that  in- 
finite holiness  and  goodness  which  the  Revela- 
tion ascribes  to  the  one  living  and  true  God. 
All  the  heathen  deities  are  corrupt,  and  the 
corrupters  of  their  followers.  The  character  of 
their  gods  is  ignoble,  vile,  contemptible ;  their 
vices  and  follies  weigh  down  their  religion, 
degrade  all  their  ceremonies,  infect  the  ele- 
ments of  their  worship. 

The  heathens  sustained  their  superstitions 
as  well  as  they  could,  notwithstanding  tht 
character  of  their  deities.  Conscience,  tra«- 
dition,  political  ends,  served  to  bear  up  the 
mass  of  superincumbent  absurdity  and  vice. 
In  Christianity,  all  depends  and  rests  with 
its  whole  weight,  on  the  infinite  holiness  and 
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goodni^ss  of  the  Almighty  Jehovah.  It  is  the 
character  of  our  God  from  which  all  our  doc- 
triaes  emanate ;  the  guilt  of  man  is  what  this 
ineffiible  purity  teaches  as  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence ;  the  mighty  work  of  redemption  agrees 
with  the  unspeakable  love  and  benevolence  of 
his  moral  attributes ;  the  gift  of  his  own  Son^ 
and  the  mission  of  the  Spirit,  when  revealed, 
lr6  seen  exactly  to  become  the  divine  compas- 
sion and  grace. 

Man  has  ever  been  found  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  object  of  his  worship.  In  Chris-» 
tiinity,  the  one  true  God  surpasses  in  purity 
dl  his  creatures,  is  the  infinitely  excellent 
object  of  love  and  imitation,  atfd  draws  man 
upwards  to  holiness  and  obedience. 

This  holiness  of  God  penetrates  every  part 
of  the  religion,  sustains  it,  gives  birth  to  its 
details^  demands  and  renders  necessary  its  pro- 
visions, and  constitutes  its  excellency  and 
glory.  It  is  this  which  is  the  spring  of  all  the 
virtues  of  Christian  worshippers.  The  more  the 
attributes  and  works  of  God — his  sovereignty, 
his  law,  his  providence,  his  gift  of  a  Saviour, 
his  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  declara- 
tions of  a  future  judgment — are  considered,  the 
better  and  holier  men  become.  The  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  the  sum  and  end  of  every  thing ; 
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the  first  mofce  and  final  cmase  of  all  pvrity  and 
all  joy. 

2.  There  is,  in  the  neact  place^  a  smpLicinr 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  fi>naa  m 
part  of  their  ezcdieace.  They  may  be  sowaied 
op  in  three  plain  and  obvious  points :  the  cofv 
ntptiofli  of  man ;  the  reconciliation  of  man  to 
God ;  and  the  restoration  of  man  to  his  origfaud 
pmrity  and  dignity ; — points  so  simple,  that  h«- 
man  nature,  in  all  ages,  acknowledged  them  in 
her  feebte  manner,  or  rather  guessed  at  and  de* 
sired  them.  The  fall  she  coald  not  but  perceive 
and  feel  at  all  times ;  a  way  of  atonement  by 
sacrifice  she  e?er  wished  for,  but  wished  for  in 
vain ;  a  source  of  strength  and  consolation  she 
breathed  after,  but  knew  not  whence  it  must 
flow.  Revdation  comes  in.  Its  doctrines  are 
found  to  embrace  the  very  points  after  which 
nature  fruitlesslj  panted.  Thus  simple  is  her 
system — the  fell  and  the  recovery  of  man  emr 
farace  every  thing. 

And  not  only  so ;  these  doctrines  rest  on  avery 
few  prominent  fiicts,.  which  are  first  established, 
aadthen  employed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
us  in  the  doctrines*  The  corruption  and  guilt  of 
man  is  a  doctrine  resting  on  the  fact  of  the  trans^ 
gression  of  our  first  parents.  The  incarnaticMi^ 
from  which  the  doctrines  of  justification  zod 
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tanctificatkm  are  coiiseqaeiices  or  ums,  U  a 
hcL  The  existence  and  operations  of  the 
Hdy  Spirk  are  &cts  of  praetical  and  universal 
af^licatioQ  in  every  age* 

Tkm  simplicity  of  the  Christian  system  is 
in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  oonfosion  and 
oompKcation  of  the  theories  of  men»  which, 
resfting  on  no  positive  facts,  are  vague  and 
nasabatantial.  Like  the  works  of  creation, 
Gfavistianity  exhibits  an  artless  simplicity  in 
tke  few  and  prominent  facts  on  which  it  is 
bailt ;  so  totally  different  from  the  clumsy  and 
artificial  productions  of  man. 

3.  But  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  suepass- 

IWO  OaAHDEUR  AUTD  SUBLIMITY  iu  thcSC  doC- 

trineSy  which  that  very  simplicity  the  more 
illustrates.  It  is  simple,  indeed,  as  referring 
to  M  few  points,  and  resting  on  certain  facts ; 
hot  these  points  are  so  infinitely  important  to 
man,  and  these  facts  are  so  grand  and  stu- 
pendous, that  it  is  impossible  for  the  human 
mind  fully  to  grasp  them,  even  when  revealed. 
All  is  stupendous  in  redemption ;  the  divine 
persons  engaged  in  contriving  and  executing 
it;  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  was 
preparing ;  the  gradual  announcement  of  it 
for  four  thousand  years :  the  glory  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  Saviour's  enterprize  in  accomplish- 
ing it;    the  mysterious  union  of   Deity  and 
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humanity  in  his  person ;  the  force  and  number 
of  the  enemies  oreroome,  especially  his  con- 
qnest  over  the  malice  and  power  of  the  great 
spiritual  adyersary  ;^  the  blessings  which  his 
redemption  procored ;  the  eternal  consequences 
dqpend^it  on  its  acceptance  or  rejection;  the 
holy  angels,  the  messengers  and  ministen  of  it 
and  the  eager  inquirers  into  its  manifold  wis* 
dom — all  give  it  a  greatness  and  excellency 
becoming  the  infinite  majesty  of  the  difine 
Author  of  our  religion.  Every  tlung  is  litde, 
mean,  limited,  uninteresting,  worthless,  com- 
pared with   THE  CXCXLJLENCT  OF  THX  SLKOW^ 

LEDGE  OF  Christ  Jesus  oun  Loed.*  The 
value  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  depth  of  its 
foil,  are  best  known  from  tfie  astonishing  method 
of  recovery  here  revealed.  A  God  incarnate, 
a  God  humbling  himself,  a  God  interposing, 
bleeding,  agonizing,  for  man  his  creature,  is  a 
foct  of  such  grandeur  and  majesty  as  to  be 
quite  beyond  the  command  and  foculty  of  the 
human  mind. 

As  the  vastness  of  the  univ^se,  the  mote 
it  is  discovered  and  traced  out,  heightens  omr 
conception  of  the  glory  and  power  of  God — 

^  Tlie  Rerelatkw  makes  known  tlie  eidbtence  and  agency 
of  angcb;  bodi  of  thooe  vbo  fel),  and  of  those  vbo  kepi  tlieir 
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wurkte  upon  worldt^-^sgrsteniB  upoa  system 
tiie  BtftiTf  heavens,  an  assemblage  of  suns,  each 
sunooiid^  with  its .  planetary  attendants-r-till 
the  mind  is  lost  in  the  contemplation.  So  t^ 
-magnitode  of  redemption  overwhelms  :  the 
Blind  ;  Ihe- greatness  of  one  part  pressing  upon 
aaotlKr ;  caknlation  defeated^  and  imaginaticoi 
eiriiaiisted  in  pursuing  consequence  after  con- 
aequoH^e^  till  faith  itself  toils  in  vain  to  foUofw 
oat  the  Revelation  which  it  can  never  fuUy 
odnit>vBhend. 

r<4^  But  the  HARMONY  of  all  its  parts,  and 
thevmanner  in  which  it  is  representedi  stamps 
m  idivine  authority  upon  the  Christian  doc- 
tritfe.'^*-' 

Lilce  the  stones  of  a  well -constructed  arch, 
every  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Revelation  is  not 
only  essential  to  the  rest,  but  occupies  the 
exact  place  which  gives  union  and  stability  to 
the  whole.  The  different  doctrines  cohere.  They 
all  unite  in  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  man, 
and  in  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
if  any  one  part  be  taken^  away,  the  remainder 
becomes  disjointed  and  useless.  For  what  is 
the  doctrine  of  redemption,  without  that  of  the 
fall  ?  or  that  of  the  fall,  without  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  ?  And  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  unless  sustained  by  both  the  pre- 
ceding ?      And  what  is  the  infinitely  holy  cha- 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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racter  of  God,  if  separated  from  the  other  docf 
trmes,  of  which  it  is  die  keyn^tone — tbeeaseiH 
tial,  primary  part,  which  knits  the  whole  arch 
together?  > 

Redemption  displays,  also,  in  corabinalkm 
and  harmony,  all  the  divine  perfections  in:  «ndi^ 
minished,  yea  augmented  glory.    To  ezemiaei 
mercy  and  grace  in  accordance  with  aU  the  ends  - 
of  justice ;  to  pardon,  and  yet  to  express  the  iitn  * 
most  abhorence  of  sin ;  to  unite  truth  in  tktt 
same  act  with  compassion ;  to  display  a  manilbid 
wisdom  in  the  way  of  reconciling  the  :eiids  of  a 
holy  legislation  with  the  salvation  of  the  sioaer^ 
to  exhibit  all  the  divine  perfections  in  one 
scheme  which  shall  obscure  none^  and  yet  give 
to  mercy  the  occasion  of  plowing  against  juig^ 
mmt^ — all  this  is  the  evidence  of  a  harmony 
truly  divine. 

Nor  do  the  representations  of  this  scheme  faU 
to  give  the  just  impression  of  this  beautifill 
accordance.  All  the  sacred  writers  unite  in  the 
great  outline.  It  runs  through  the  Bible.  The 
same  view  of  man,  and  his  sin  and  goilk ;  Uie 
same  view  of  Gk>d,  and  his  glorious  sovereigniy 
and  perfections ;  the  same  view  of  Christy  and 
his  person  and  sacrifice ;  the  same  view  of  jus- 
tification and  acceptance  before  God ;  the  same 
view  of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit, 

*  Jame^ii.  13. 
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of  the  meana  of  grace,. and  the  hopes  of  glory— r 
penrade  erery  part  of  the  Scriptores.  The 
d^frees  of  light  cast  on  the  details  of  the 
scheme  differ,  bat  the  main  principles  are  the 
suae.  Isaiah  develops  and  confirms  the  writ- 
iaga  of  Moses ;'  Paul  attaches  his  doctrine  c^ 
JQstificatioa  to  that  of  Abraham.^  Abel's  offer- 
ing is  celebrated  in  (me  of  the  last  of  the  apos* 
toUcai  epistles.'  Every  thing  is  accordant  and 
consistent,  as  becomes  a  divine  Revelation. 

'OoQtrast  with  this  harmony  the  contradic- 
tiotis  of  Infidelity  and  Paganism.  ''In  the 
mytiMlogy  of  Egypt,  Chreece,  and  Rome,  and 
in  the  fantastical  legends  of  India,  Ghina^  or 
Japan,  we  find  many  fragments  of  Scripture 
history  blended  with  fictions  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant kind;  but  nothing  solid,  coherent; 
nothing  which  indicates  one  superintending  and 
controlling  mind  pervading  the  whole.'^  In 
Mohametanism  I  need  not  say  there  is  no  con- 
nexion or  consistency  in  the  system  itself.  The 
Bible  alone  contains  a  clear,  uniform,  harmoni- 
ous representation  of  religious  doctrine,  of  man's 
fall  and  recovery,  of  this  world  and  the  next, 
of  time  and  eternity. 

And  this  argument  is  stronger,  if  we  recollect 
the  different  ages  when  the  sacred  penmen 

*  Isaiah  li.  1,2.  '  Rom.  h. 

'  Heb.  xi.  4.  '  Bishop  Van  Mildert. 
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lived,  and  their  number  and  diversity  of  talents 
and  character.     Nothing  is  more  rare  than  a 
consistent  statement  of  a  few  facts  of  contem- 
porary history.  Constant  exiperience  teaches  us, 
that  in  the  representation  of  religious  doctrines, 
discrepancies  continually  occur.     If  only  three 
or  four  writers  compose  a  few  different  works 
on  any  given  subject,  the  disagreements  will 
be  endless.     But  here,  in  the  Bible,  we  bave 
more  than  thirty  yarious  authors,  composing 
between  sixty  and   seventy  different  works, 
living,  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian    sera,    and  some   a   hundred  years 
after :  of  all  the  various  classes  of  society -4^ 
kings,  legislators,  prophets,  magistrates,  cap*- 
tains  of  armies,  fishermen,  tent- makers — some 
of  whom  compose  history,  some  poetry,  others 
devotional  exercises;  some  biography,  others 
hortatory  epistles ;  whilst  a  large  number  de- 
liver prophecies,  uniting  exhortation  and  warn- 
ing with   predictions  of  future  events; — and 
yet  they  all  agree ;  a  harmony  runs  through  all 
their  productions  on  all  the  great  subjects  of 
revealed  truth.     And  this  in  a  continued  series 
of  writings  for  sixteen  hundred  years,  in  a 
country  which  has  scarcely  before  or  since  pro- 
duced a  single  author  of  eminence,  but  which 
began  and  finished  its  literary  course  with  this 
wonderful  succession  of  harmonious  and  ac- 
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cordant  books.  Such  a  proof  of  divine  con- 
trivance speaks  for  itself,  and  is  irresistible. 
~  /'  I  can  no  more  believe^"  says  Bishop  Gas- 
trel^  '*  the  whole  Christian  scheme  an  impos- 
ture of  mere  human  contrivance^  than  I  can 
believe  that  all  the  materials  which  composed 
the  city  of  Rome  met  together  and  put  them- 
sehres  into  form.  For  as  I  cannot  see  what 
siioald  give  these  materials  a  determinate  mo- 
tioB  towards  the  building  of  that  city;  no  more 
can  I  comprehend  what  should  influence  or 
determine  a  man  to  frame  and  contrive  such  a 
history  and  religion  as  the  Christian.  And  as 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  if  all  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  building  of  Rome  had  by 
some  extraordinary  motion  been  carried  to  that 
place,  they  would  have  fashioned  themselves 
and  fell  into  that  exact  form  we  find  that  city 
built  in ;  so,  likewise,  is  it  equally  impossible 
to  conceive  that^  if  there  was  an  end  or  motive 
in  nature  sufficient  to  determine  a  man  to  invent 
such  a  religion  as  the  Christian,  he  should 
have  made  and  contrived  it,  in  all  its  parts  and 
circumstances,  just  such  as  it  is  delivered  to  us 
in  the  Scriptures.^ 

5.  But  the  divine  excellency  of  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrines  appears  in  their  meeting  all 

THE    NECESSITIES     OF     MAN,    AND    YET     PRO- 
*  Bishop  Gastrel^  in  Bp.  Van  Mildert's  Lectures. 
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UOTING  THE  ENDS  OF  God's  MORAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion meets  the  exigencies  of  man,  we  noticed 
somewhat  particularly  in  our  preceding  Iec«* 
ture,*  and  we  have  alluded  to  it  in  our  present. 
What  further,  then,  can  be  necessary  to  be  said 
on  the  details  ?  What  more  need  be  stated  on  the 
doctrines  of theincamation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  meet* 
ing  the  wants  of  man— his  want  of  merit,  his  want 
of  strength — his  want  of  knowledge,  his  want  of 
happiness  ?  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Revelation 
that  it  provides  a  remedy  for  all  our  misery; 
and  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  that  remedy,  to  be 
applicable  to  the  precise  bearings  of  our  case. 
Nor  are  the  other  doctrines  of  the  being,  and 
perfections,  and  law  of  Almighty  Qod,  and  of 
the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  and  eternal  judgment,  less  adapted  for 
the  exigencies  which  man's  ignorance  of  Gk>d, 
of  himself,  of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  grounds 
of  the  final  sentence,  present. 

This  is  the  obvious  excellency  of  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrines,  that  they  altogether  provide 
a  complete  and  most  surprising  recovery  for 
man  from  the  ruins  of  the  fall ;  restoring  him 
to  the  favour  of  God  by  the  immense  blessing 

'  Lect.  XIV. 
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of  forgiveness,  and  to  the  moral  image  of  God 
by  the  purifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Bjut  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  same 
acts  promote  the  special  ends  of  God's  mprgl 
government,  to  which  they  seem  rather  to  be 
hindrances,  or  at  least  exceptions  ?  They  do 
8Q  in  various  ways. 

The  great  propitiation  of  Christ  magnifies  the 
law  of  God,  by  sustaining  the  penalty  of  it; 
whilst  his  previous  obedience  honoured  all  its 
precepts.  Never  was  the  inseparable  connexiop 
between  sin  and  misery  so  exhibited  as  in  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Never  was  the  holiness  of  God 
and  his  hatred  of  moral  evil  so  manifested. 
Never  was  the  honour  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment and  its  inflexible  purity  so  demonstrated. 

Nor  does  the  way  in  which  the  blessing  of 
pardon  is  to  be  received  less  clearly  promote  the 
same  ends.  For  what  attitude  must  man  assume 
when  he  applies  for  the  benefit?  That  of  a 
culprit;  that  of  a  penitent,  vindicating  God 
and  condemniug  himself;  that  of  a  rebel,  re* 
turning  to  his  allegiance,  and  admitting  the 
equity  of  the  law  which  be  has  violated. 

And  what  must  follow  on  bis  justification?  A 
life  of  obedience, .  from  gratitude  and  love ;  the 
necessity  of  which  is  not  lessened,  though  the 
place  it  occupies  is  of  course,  from  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation,  changed.  And  does  not 
this  obedience  from  a  principle  of  love,  vindicate 
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aad  promote  the  ends  of  God's  holy  gOFem^ 
ment,  when  it  is  produced  by  the  grace  of 
redemption^  in  those  who  were  before  open 
transgressors  and  rebels  ? 

Again :  what  is  the  very  faith  which  justifies; 
but .  a  holy  principle,  the  source  of  all  future 
obedience ;  though  in  the  act  of  justificatioa 
it  is  only  as  the  hand  which  lays  hold  of  the 
Saviour's  merits  ?  And  what  are  the  grace  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  a  spring  of 
renewed  love  and  subjection  to  God  ?  Aq4 
what  are  the  manifestations  of  the  last  judg^ 
ment,  but  the  proofs  of  moral  and  religious 
character  in  mai),  displayed  before  the  as- 
sembled universe  ? 

Thus  admirably  are  the  necessities  of  man 
supplied,  on  the  one  hand;  and  the  ends  of 
moral  government,  in  the  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty,  established  triumphantly,  on  the 
other:  whilst  the  union  of  those  apparently 
contradictory  points  illustrates  that  divine  wis- 
dom which  pervades  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Revelation. 

6.  This  impression  will  be  strengthened  if 
we  consider  that  the  revealed  doctrines  are  at 

once    DEEPLY     HUMILIATING     AND       IN     THE 

HIGHEST  DEGREE  CONSOLATORY.  The  pecu- 
liar truths  of  the  Bible  are,  indeed,  most  humi- 
liating;— they  lay  man  low;  they  strip  him 
of  his   fancied   righteousness   and   imagiiied 
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power ;  they  efinpty  him  of  the  conceit  and 
«elf-dependance  with  which  he  swells.  A  sal*- 
Tation  by  grace^  a  justification  by  faith;  a 
sanetification,  the  seeds  of  which  are  implanted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the  fruits  of  it 
matured  by  the  same  divine  comforter — all  this 
is  most  humiliating.  Then  the  partial  dis- 
coveries which  the  doctrines  of  Revelation 
make,  oppose  the  pride  of  man's  understanding: 
partial,  not  as  to  their  practical  uses,  but  as  to 
the  whole  compass  of  them,  the  various  cM- 
sequences  which  flow  from  them,  and  many 
drebmstances   with    which    they    are    con- 


The  mysteries  of  Scripture,  again — ^which 
is  only  another  word  for  man's  ignorance — 
bumble  man :  mysteries  as  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Almighty ;  mysteries  as  to  the  manner  of 
the  divine  subsistences  in  the  holy  Trinity ; 
mysteries  as  to  the  entrance  of  moral  evil ; 
mysteries  as  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
the  person  of  Christ;  mysteries  as  to  the 
operations  of  grace  in  accordance  with  the  ac- 
countableness  and  efforts  of  man — these  and 
other  points,  impenetrable  to  the  human  un- 
derstanding, are  no  doubt  most  humiliating. 

And  yet,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  as  connected  with  the  abundant  consola- 
tions which  flow  from  them,  they  prove  the 
excellency  of  the  very  system  which  they  seem 
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to  obscure:  for  bad  mot  this  scbmne  been  ftr 
beycHid  human  capacities  and  discoyeries^  it 
need  kiQt  have  beea  revealed.    And  in  a  coa^ 
municataoii  fiom  the  aU*caiuprehending  mind  r:r 
the  infinite  and  eternal  God— mysteries  ar^  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  our  limited  f»* 
cutties.    How  can  man  comprehend  the  whole 
will,  and  the  manner  of  subsistence,  and  the 
modes*  of  operations  of  the  glorious  Jehovahi^ 
Tbata  divine  Revelation  should,  in  some,  m? 
sj^ts,  be  clothed  with  incomprehensihilityi 
is  one  proof  of  its  ^vine  origin.     I  say  in 
some  respects ;  for  the  doctrines  of  RevelatiMi 
are  not  mysterious  in  all  their  parts.  The  steti^ 
ments  and  facts  are  clear  and  intdlig^ble ;  it  it 
only  in  modes  and  essences  that  incomprehec^ 
sibility  is  involved. — As  in  the  works  of  cre^tion^ 
though  we  cannot  penetrate  to  the  hidden  na* 
ture  of  things^  and  in  that  view  all  is  mystery  i 
yet  we  can  discern  traces  enough  of  a  divino 
hand,  to  adore  the  unsearchable  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  the  great  Architect  and  Author. 

Nay^  the  very  humility  which  these  obscurip. 
ties  tend  to  produce,  is  one  mark  of  the  divine 
excellency  of  Revelation ;  because  the  malady 
of  man  was  pride,  which  these  are  especially 
calculated  to  cure. 

And,  then,  what  sources  of  consolatioh 
are  opened  in  these  mysterious  truths !  Wbens 
is  there  a  spring  of  comfi>rl  to  man,  which  ideas 
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not  riee  from  a  doctrine  surroanded  in  some 
▼iew  with  impenetrable  darkness  ?  Whence  any 
peace  of  conscience  but  from,  the  mysterions 
sacrifice  of  the  cross?  Whence  the  disposition 
and  power  to  repent  and  seek  Grod,  but  from 
the  mysterious  influences  of  the  Spirit? 
Whence  the  softest  consolations  of  the  heart 
in  trcMble,  but  from  the  mysterious  communion 
of  Gkid  with  the  soul  ?  And  what  is  there;  so 
cmsolatory  ^  that  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
Ged,  which  is  shrouded  with  the  deepest  darker 
aess?  It  is  in  this  mystery  that  are  involved 
the  condescension  and  pity  of  the  Almighty^ 
It  lis  here  that  the  invisible  Grod  becomes  tangW 
hie,  as  it  were,  and  perceptible  to  man.  It  is 
here,  that  the  distance  and  dread  which  sin  has 
interposed,  are  removed. 

In  short,  the  one  stupendous  act  of  the  love 
of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  which  is  the  distin- 
guishing truth  of  Christianity,  is  so  incomparably 
consoling,  and  at  the  same  time  so  humiliatibg, 
as  to  form,  from  this  united  impression,  the 
strongest  evidence  of  its  divine  glory  and  excel- 
lency. It  is  here  the  restorative  character  of 
revealed  truth  rises  to  the  highest  point — ^that 
all  is  shown  to  be  summed  up  in  an  exhibition 
of  divine  love — that  every  thing  else  is  seen 
to  be  only  preparatory  to  this,  or  consequent 
upon  it.  This  is  the  epitome  of  the  Christian 
doctrines.     Redemption  b  the  manifestation  ojf 
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tiie  character  of  love  in  the  ever-blessed  God. 
The  incarnation  is,  so  to  speaks  lovx  itself 
KAos  MAN  ;  whilst  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  a  dilSusion  of  the  same  divine  lore. 

How  does  this  consideration  raise  these  inter- 
nal  evidences !  how  does  it  invest  them  with  a 
matchless  excellency !  how  does  it  render  the 
very  mysteries  which  result  from  the  infinite 
condescension  of  Grod,  in  taking  oar  nature  upon 
him,  a  part  of  the  proof  of  their  divine  origin  1 
how  do  the  very  depths  of  darkness,  with  which 
we  feel  ourselves  surrounded  in  certain  points 
of  view,  enhance  the  consolation  which  flows  in 
a  full  tide  upon  the  soul,  from  the  practical 
effects  and  tendencies  of  the  doctrines  which 
arise  from  them,  and  which  guide  and  illuminate 
our  path ! 

And  here  we  might  close  the  argument  of  this 
Lecture ;  but  there  remains  one  additional  point 
of  great  weighty  illustrating  the  wholeof  what  we 
have  been  observing,  and  elevating  the  proof  to  a 
yet  loftier  height.  For,  besides  these  separate 
marks  of  glory  and  excellency  in  the  Christian 
doctrine,  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the 

iMAGNITUD£  AND  SUBLIMIT?  OF  THE  GR£AT 
JDESION    OF    ALMIGHTY   GOD,  OF    WHICH    TUBV 

ABE  THE  RESULT.  A  plan,  formcd  before  the 
ages,  is  revealed  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
Its  greatness  and  sublimity  may  be  judged  of 
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from  tbe  compass  it  takes;  the  position  it  oc- 
eopieSy  the  effects  it  has  produced.  This  stii- 
pendens  project  of  redemption  appears  immedi- 
ately after  the  fiailU  and  is  pursued  to  the  close 
of  the  diyine  canon ;  it  inrolves  in  its  course 
all  the  operations  of  a  wonderful  providence-^ 
all  the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  both  Testa* 
Hients ;  it  proceeds  onward  still  to  the  present 
hour ;  nor  will  it  cease  its  progress  till  its  grand 
oooaommation^  in  the  conversion  of  the  world 
and  the  glories  of  the  latter  days>  and  the  giving 
Qp  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  to  God,  even 
tbe  Father,  that  God  may  be  aU  in  allJ 

This  adds  incomparably  to  the  whole  evi* 
dence  of  inward  excellency  in  ^e  Christian 
scheme.  It  is  not  merely  a  method  of  re* 
demption  emanating  from  the,  divine  charac- 
ter, simple,  sublime,  harmonious^  advancing 
the  ends  of  moral  government,  deeply  humi- 
liating and  consolatory — but  it  is  a  scheme 
forming  part  of  a  plan  devised  before  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  were  laid,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  from  sin  and  misery  by  tbe  Son 
and  Spirit  of  God — a  plan,  of  which  the  brief 
outline  and  pledge  was  given  in  the  first  pro- 
mise of  the  seed  of  the  toomarf — a  plan  which 
the  institution  of  sacrifice,  the  separation  of 
Seth*8  posterity  from  that  of  Cain,  the  destruc- 

>1  Cor.  XV.  28.  ^Gen.  iii.  15. 
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tion  of  the  old  world,  the  ooTtnant  vritfa  Noab^ 
the  dispersion  of  Babel,  and  the  oalling^  of 
Abraham  were  the  first  means  of  promotrng^^^ 
and  which  the  sojourning  of  the  chosen  fiuiiil  j 
in  Egypt,  their  delirerance  by  the  hand  df 
Moses,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  krw,  wifb 
all  its  tjrpical  institutions,'  still  further  ^ad^ 
▼anced* — a  plan  which  is  the  commanding  ptia^ 
ctple  of  the  whole  Revelation — tlie  xHue  whi^ 
gmdes  trough  all  the  mysterious  dealinga^^f 
the  Almighty.  The  judges  and  kings,  the 
princes  and  prophets ;  the  sacred  books  of<  die- 
different  seras  of  the  church;  especially  Ae 
divine  prophecies  from  the  first  voice  of  Isaiah 
to  the  last  accents  of  Malachi.-jall  subserved 
this  vast  project,  which  unlocks,  like  a  master- 
key^  every  part  of  Scripture.  This  compre-" 
hends  all  the  miracles  and  prophecies  which  V9t 
considered  in  former  Lectures.*  This  gives  a 
unity  and  grandeur  and  importance  to  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  which  heighten  inconceiv- 
ably its  excellencies,  and  speak  the  divine  hand 
fipom  which  it  came. 

The  very  conception  of  such  a  plan'fer  accom* 
plishing  such  holy  benevolent  ends,  by  means 
so  extraordinary,  and  running  through  all  the 
ages  of  time,  could  never  have  entered  any 
finite  mind.     The  declarations  of  its  general 

^  V.  Mildert.  *  Lect  vti.,  Tiii.,  ix. 
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fmpotie,  g^vea  foar  thousand  years  before  the 
incaraation, — which^  standing  between  the 
former  ages  and  the  present^  is  the  grand  feet 
muting  all  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty,--^ 
could  nevw  hare  been  made  by  man;  or,  if 
OHuley  could  never  have  been  accomplished. 
Only  an  infinitely  wise  God  could  have  formed 
such  a  project,  stretching  from  the  creation  to 
tl|e  consummation  of  all  things ;  and  only  an 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  Being  could  have 
promised  and  effected  the  ^fradual  accomplish-^ 
ment  of  it. 

Man's  [rfans  are  earthly,  contiguous,  narrow, 
variable,  incomplete.  Man's  plans  are,  like 
lamself,  feeble  and  limited  in  project,  low  and 
debased  in  pursuit,  partial  and  unsatisfactory  in 
result.  The  plan  of  redemption  is,  like  its  au- 
thor, spiritual,  exalted,  uniform,  extensive,  sue* 
cessful.  The  plan  of  redemption  is  the  centre 
around  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
all  the  works  of  providence  and  all  the  dispensa^ 
tions  of  grace  have  been  revolving.  The  parts 
of  the  design  which  we  see,  are  only  a  small  divi- 
sion of  the  whole,  and  may  assume,  in  our  view, 
the  appearance  of  disorder ;  •  but  all  is  one  glori- 
ous and  consistent  purpose.  Time  moves  on,  and 
fresh  events  develop  something  more  of  the  roll 
of  the  divine  will  relating  to  it  We  are  yet  in 
the  midst  of  the  unaccomplished  series.     The 
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(acts,  of  the  incarnajtion  and  of  the  8lipe^l«t^l;^ 
propagation  and  preservation  of  the  gospel  ifx 
the  worlds  assure  us  of  the  fulfilcnent  ofttl^ 
whole  design;  whilst  the  manifest  state  of  :lha 
world  and  the  church  seems  anxiously  to  wait 
for  the  blessing.  .;.  v/ 

The  very  grandeur  and  consistency  of  thc^^^ 
complished  parts  of  this  plaa  declare  its  aotbcyci; 
and,  when  considered  in  connexion .  wi^  1^ 
pure  and  benevolent  object  of  it,  the  inQeitp 
contrivances  apparent  in  its  several  divi8i«wi» 
and  the  divine  interferences  manifest  in  its-  pf?^ 
gress,  would  of  itself  form  a  deciaive^ .  md^ 
pendent,  proof  of  the  Christian  Revelatiolu 
But  when  this  is  joined  on  upon  the  vast^mai^ 
of  the  external  evidences^  and  is  viewed  only 
as  a. subsidiary  proof,  to  a  mind  already ;C0|ir 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  (which  is  lihe 
exact  position  which  the  internal  evidences 
occupy,)  the  force  which  it  possesses  for  CQOf 
firming  our  faith  is  utterly  irresistible.  It 
wants  no  learning,  no  criticism,  no  long.stud]^ 
to  perceive  the  energy  of  such  an  arguments 
Science  and  learning,  indeed,  are  very  Jmr 
poftant  when  duly  employed,  and  on  n^^sirfih 
ject.more  than  religion.  But  the  eommanding 
truths  of  Christianity  are  open  to  all,  just  ;as 
its  mysteries  are  incomprehensible  to  alL  Tjbe 
glorious  orb  of  day  is  not  a  more  immediate  and 
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irrefiBgable  proof  of  a  beneficent  and  all-wise 
Creatbr,  than  the  suk  of  righteousness,  as 
Mr  SavTonr  is  termed  by  the  holy  prophet/  is  of 
ibe  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  as  the 
poorest  and  most  illiterate  peasant  can  feel  the 
warmth  and  light  and  joy  which  its  rays  dif- 
ibse,  as  gratefully  as  the  most  learned  phi- 
kmpher^  (though  he  cannot  speculate  upon  the 
theory  of  light  or  the  laws  of  the  planetary 
ifBtein ;)  so  can  the  humblest  disciple  as  dis- 
tinctly perceive  the  glory  and  excellency/ the 
tilai  warmth  and  light  and  joy  of  the  Sun  of 
Kgiiteousness,  as  the  most  profound  Christian 
•bhoiar^  though  he  cannot  detail  the  historical 
proof  of  it^  or  defend  his  religion  by  argument. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sun,  no 
glory  in  the  object  can  be  perceived  by  him 
who  wants  the  faculty  to  discern  it ;  so  can  no 
moral  excellency  in  redemption  be  perceived 
by  him  who  has  a  mind  darkened  by  pride  and 
prejudice  and  habits  of  vice  and  worldliness. 
He  wants  the  faculty.  He  must  be  directed  to 
Aat  preparatory  work  of  self-observation,  sub- 
mission to  the  external  evidences  of  Christianity, 
acceptance  of  all  the  contents  of  the  religion  on 
the  authority  of  the  religion  itself,  study  of 
these  contents  on  their  own  principles  and  by 
their  proper  light,  prayer  for  the  aid  of  the 

"'Mal.iv.2. 
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Holy  Spirit — in  order  that  his  miiid^^  beiog 
'  puiiged  and  strengthened,  may  be  able  to  di&» 
oern  the  exceUency  qf  the  knmokdge  rf  Christ 
Jesus  omr  Lard.^ 

Mach  of  what  we  have  stated  cannot  but  ap- 
pear strange^  inconsistent,  extravagant  to  the 
unpractised  and  uninstructed  mind  of  man  ifi 
his  natural  darkness  and  pr^udices,  and  mduog 
only  some  guesses  at  Revelation,  as  a  blind 
man  of  colours.  It  is  enough  if  we  direct  him 
to  those  introductory  studies  which  shall  kai) 
him  ito  the  full  light  of  truth,  if  honestly  tem^ 
ployed.  The  elements  of  every  science  muit 
be  first  learned,  before  its  last  and  noUettt 
discoveries  can  be  even  conjectured,  much  lew 
comprehended  or  judged  of  aright.  Nor  doth 
this  ignorance  at  all  lessen  the  real  glory  and 
excellency  of  these  discoveries ,  as  perceived  by 
the  humble  and  experienced  disciple. 

I  appeal  to  every  such  disciple,  wHEiAKn 

THE    INWARD    EVIDENCE    OP    ChRISTIANITT^ 
FROM  ITS  PECULIAR  DOCTRINES,  doCS  UOt  riSO 

brighter  and  brighter  upon  his  view,  as  he  can 
enter  into  the  practical  uses  and  bearings  oi 
them,  and  can  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  in^ 
tmsions  of  forbidden  curiosity.  I  ask  whether 
erery  year  doth  not  add  something  to  hisdeeply-* 

>  Phil.  iu.  a 
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seated  conviction  of  the  infinite  love  of  God  in 
the  gift  of  a  Saviour  for  the  redemption  of  man? 
I  ask  whether  the  divine  character  from  which 
all  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  emanate — the 
siiftpltcity  and  yet  grandeur  of  those  discove* 
rie^— ^their  harmony — their  illustration  of  the 
glotitm  of  Grod's  nioral  government — ^their  hn^ 
tuAiating  to  well  as  consolatory  tendency,  do 
not  jkmlr  a  flood  of  light  upon  his  mind ;  do  not 
ftdl  kr  with  all  his  conceptions  of  congreity  and 
fitaeas  ki  a  divine  proceeding,  and  strengthen 
ail  th^  results  of  external  evidences  ?  I  ask 
hkn  whether^  when  he  can  most  clearly  disem- 
barraaa  himself  from  matters  of  speculation^ 
and;  relinquishing  a  priori  reasoning,  can  repose 
most  entirely  in  the  practical  uses  of  divine 
truth,  he  does  not  most  forcibly  feel  its  elevat- 
ing, sanctifying,  consoling  effects  ? 

Yes  ;  this  is  the  result  of  the  whole  subject 
which  we  have  been  reviewing, — the  exhibition 
of  the  divine  character  of  love  in  the  gift  of  a 
Saviour  invariably  produces  a  correspond- 
ent LOVE  AND  GRATITUDE  TO  GoD  ON  THE 
PAaT    OF  THE     TRUE   CHRISTIAN — the    loVC  of 

God  to  man  is  calculated,  is  designed  to  call 
forth  man's  love  to  God  in  return.  Love  to  God 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  display. 
Just  as  danger  is  calculated  to  excite  fear ;  and 
proposed  good,  hope ;  and  unexpected  deliver- 

G  2 
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ance,  joy ;  so  such  love,  on  the  part  of  God^  is 
calculated  to  excite  the  love  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  and  repose,  in  the  breast  of  man.^ 

And  thus  a  divine  excellency  shines  forth, 
not  only  from  the  separate  characters  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity — not  only  from  the 
great  design  formed  before,  the  ages,  of  which 
excellency  they  are  the  expressions ;  but  also 

in  THE  IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS  AND   RESULTS  OF 

THE  WHOLE,  lu  mau's  obedient  and  grateful 
love  to  God,  and  devotedness  of  heart  to  his 
service. 

Thus  does  Christianity  elevate  and  ennoble 
man,  aids  his  mental  powers,  gives  him  sub^ih 
mity  of  thought  and  conception,  raises  him  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  being,  touches 
all  the  springs  of  his  purest  affections,  and 
unites  the  lofty  discoveries  of  the  incarnation, 
with  that  practical  love  and  obedience,  in 
which  they  have  their  proper  effects  and  con- 
sequences. 

*  Erskine. 
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LECTURE  XVI. 

THE  UNSPOTTED  PURITY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

t 

MORALS. 

Titus  ii.  11—16. 

•     r  .  i 

/far  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  sahation, 
hith  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
bve  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  pre- 
ient  world.  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and 
the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  who  gave  himself  for 
us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works.  These  things  speak  and  exhort  and 
rebuke  with  all  authority.  Let  no  man  despise 
thee. 

We  proceed  next  to  consider  the  unspotted  pu- 
rity of  the  Christian  morals,  for  the  purpose  of 
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impressing  more  vividly  on  the  minds  of  the 
young,  internal  the  excellency  of  Revelation. 

In  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  have  two 
advantages. 

It  is  more  level  to  the  comprehension  of  man 
than  the  preceding  topics.  The  doctrines  which 
we  considered  in  our  last  Lecture,  are  in  them- 
selves matters  of  pure  Revelation .  Not  so  the  mo- 
rals. Here  we  are  in  some  measure  at  home.  For 
though  Christianity  lays  down  the  rule  of  them 
in  a  new  extent  and  purity,  employs  her  own 
means  to  make  them  practicable,  connects  th^m 
with  her  revealed  doctrines,  and  enforces  them 
with  her  peculiar  sanctions ;  yet  the  pr^epts 
themselves  are  intelligible  to  man,  addresa  his 
conscience,  &11  in  with  all  his  convictions  as  an 
accountable  creature,  and  have  been^  in  many 
of  their  branches,  acknowledged  in  every  age 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

A  second  advantage  is  the  confessions  of  unbe- 
lievers ;  who  with  one  mouth  are  conipelled  to 
admit  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  morals .  They 
object,  indeed,  as  we  might  anticipate,  to  some 
of  the  details  of  them ;  and  they  have  no  real 
desire,  as  we  shall  show,  to  promote  the  injter- 
ests  of  morality.  But  their  acknowledgments 
are  therefore  the  more  important,  when  they 
allow  that  '*  the  gospel  is  one  continued  lesson 
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of  the  strictest  morality ;  of  justice,  of  benevo- 
lence^ and  oi  universal  charity/*^  and  when  they 
declare  they  would  preserve  Christianity,  for 
the  sake  of  its.  moral  influence  on  the  common 
people. 

With  these  points  in  our  favour,  let  us  consi- 
der-t-rzuj:  extent  and  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian morals.    The  manner  in  which  they  are 

KENDERED  PRACTICABLE.      Their   IN8XPARA- 

«LE  CONNEXION  with  cvcry  part  of  the  Reve- 
latioA,  and  especially  with  its  peculiar  doc- 
trines. And  the  sanctions  by  which  they  are 
ultimately  enforced. ' 

'  Bolingbroke — Herbert,  also,  Shaftsbury,  Collins^  Wool- 
fton,  Tiodal,  Chabb>  applaud  the  Christian  Morals.  Hume 
and  GKbbon  admit  the  same. 

*  The  text  contains  a  summary  of  each  of  these  particu- 
lars : — 1 .  The  extent  and  purity  of  the  gospel  precepts ;  Deny- 
ing ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts — live  soberly,  righteously ^ 
and  godly  in  this  present  world — zealous  of  good  works. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  they  work :  purifying  unto  him- 
self  a  peculiar  people, 

3.  Hie  connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  : — The 
grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation^  hath  appeared  unto 
allmeHf  teaching  us.  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ 9  who  gave  himself  for  us ,  that  he  might  redeem  us 

fir&m  all  iniquity. 

4.  The  sanction : — the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
and  our  Saviour,  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead ;  and  in  what 
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1.  The  £XT£NT  ANP  BURiTT  <tf  the.Clirisi* 
tian  morals  will  appear,  if  we  conaidec  that;, 

1  •  They  embrace  all  that  was  really  good  m 
the  ETHICS  OF  HEATHBN  SAGES,  aod  io  the  di4>- 
tates  of  natural  religion ;  and  re-enact  them  witlv 
CTeater  clearness  and  authority.  The  scattered 
fragments  of  moral  truth  which  original.  JEtevela^ 
tion,  or  the  responsible  nature  of  man,  or  the 
labour  and  study  of  philosophers,  hare  dispersed 
up  and  down  the  world,  are  found  to  be  com^ 
prehended  in  the  Christian  code.  Truth^.  Jus- 
tice, fortitude,  integrity,  faithfulness,  chastily, 
benevolence,  friendship,  obedience  to  parents, 
love  of  our  country,  and  whatever  else  is  prai^e^ ; 
worthy,  have  all  their  place ;  only  cleared  of 
base  admixtures,  directed  to  their  proper  endjs^ 
and  clothed  with  necessary  authority  for  sway* 
ing  the  conscience. 

2.  There  is,  in  the  next  place,  a  complete* 
NESS  in  the  Christian  code  of  precepts.  They 
insist  on  every  virtue  and  duty  for  which  man  was 
originally  formed ;  and  forbid  every  vice  and  sin 
contrary  to  his  real  relations  and  oblig^ons.. 
There  is  nothing  wanting  as  it  respects  man's 
intellectual  or  moral  powers ;  nothing  omitted 

the  doting  words  of  the  passage  imply  ;  These  tkm^  speak 
and  exhort  amd  rebuke  wiik  aU  auikmty.  Let  mo  mum  despke 
thee. 
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of  Ihe' chliies  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his 
neighbbiir/  ^nd  to  Almighty  God :  nor  is  there 
^ythttigr  inipure  or  debasing  intermixed  with 
iWteddid/  All  is  holy  and  consistent ;  in  oppo- 
ritidii=t6''die  Heathen  and  Mahometan  morals; 
Whfefe  wfaatefver  is  good  itself,  is  lost  amidst 
tbt'  peitiicidns  usages  with  which  it  is  incorpo- 
rated: 

-9.  Then  the  Christian  morale  erect  the  only 
tnterAiid  unbending  STANDARD  of  DUTTtoGod 
atfd  mta ; '  a  standard  so  high,  and  yet  so  reason-^ 
aVIe^  a  standard  so  unknown  to  any  other  reli- 
gftih,  ttid  yet,  when  revealed,  so  obviously  agree- 
aM^tb'ihe  Sovereignty  of  the  ever-blessed  Crea- 
tdf,^d  the  relation  in  which  man,  the  work  of 
his  hands,  stands  to  him ;  a  standard  so  intelligi- 
ble to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  yet  so  far  sur- 
passing the  imagination  of  the  highest,  as  to  have 
the  strong  impress  of  a  divine  hand  upon  it.  Yes ; 
when  our  Lord  uttered  those  memorable  words, 
Thcu  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mingl. 
This  is  the  Jirst  and  great  commandment,  and  the 
second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself^ — he  raised  the  true  and  intelligible 
standard  of  morals,  which  places  even  a  child 
in  a  Christian  country  far  above,  in  this  respect, 

»  Matt.  xxii.  37—39. 
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the  .greatest  moral  philoaopheni  of  the  anoient 
or  modem  world. 

4«  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  Christian  code 
OMITS  MANY  FALSE  VIRTUES  of  heathenism, 
and  INSISTS  on  mant  real  ovEsunkfunpntoit. 
Christianity  rejects  from  its  catalogue  of  virtues, 
vanity,  pride,  the  love  of  fame,  jedousy  of  honour, 
resentment,  revenge,  hatred  of  enemies,  con- 
tempt of  the  low  and  miserable,  self-^confidence, 
apathy  under  suffering,  and  patriotism  in  the 
sense  of  pushing  conquest  and  apholding  the 
interests  of  one  nation  to  the  hatred  and  injuiy 
of  others ;  and  she  inserts  humility,  meekness, 
the  forgiveness  of  personal  injuries,  self^demaJ, 
abstraction  of  heart  from  earthly  things,  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  and  mean,  renunciation  of 
confidence  in  self,  cheerful  resignation  under 
affliction.* 

>  The  form  of  the  argument  from  the  mere  parity  and 
clearness  of  the  Gospel  morals,  is  thus  illustrated  by  an  able 
American  writer : — *'  There  are  certain  primary  principles  of 
jurisprudence,  beneficial  t9  mankind  under  all  circumstances. 
But  no  actual  system  of  human  jurisprudence  has  recognized 
such  principles,  and  such  alone.  Every  where  private  cu- 
pidity, political  ambition,  ecclesiastical  or  professional  super- 
stitiouy  prejudices  of  education,  old  habits,  personal  interests, 
encumber  municipal  law  with  idle  forms,  unmeaning  distinc- 
tions, &c.     If  a  code  were  to  be  presented  professedly  from 


'  r£*t  Indeed^  the  ChiristiaQ  religion  chiefly  dwells 

on  the  MILD  AND  RETIRING  VJRTUSp,  JP  OppO- 

aitioii  to  ithbae  which  are  of  a  more  hardy  and 
obtnuiiTe  charactei^  She  omits  not,  indeed,  cou- 
iBge^.Tigourof  resolution,  eagerness  of  zieal^  forti- 
t^e;  perseverance^  contempt  of  danger ;  bnt  sM 
dirailsc  cfaiefly  on  lowliness,  patienoe^  silent  and 
umtk  returns  for  ill  usage,  gentleness,  compasi- 
tton^vallovances  for  the  prejudices  and  fiiilings 
of  others.  It  is  aiConsequenee  of  this,  that  she 
fiMods  ber  code  on  humility  aad  self-denial, 
tiiongh  she  avoids  moroseness,. austerities,  and 
whatei^r  might  verge  towards  melanchply  md 
iMMOthropy^ .  By  laying  man  low,  anc^  giving 
him  a  just  impression  of  his  unworthiuess  be- 
&tfe  God  and  man,  and  then,  by  teaching  him 
ta  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  sbq  fixes 
the  only  firm  foundation  of  consistent  morality, 
and  especially  of  the  milder  virtues.  But  whilst 
all  other  religions,  when  they  attempt  this,  fall 
into  foolish  and  absurd  injunctions,  severities 
Mrithout  reason,  privations  which  vex  without 
purifying  man,  Christianity  is  as  lovely  as  she 
is  self-denying.  She  is  friendly,  and  tender- 
heaven,  and  if  it  were  found  on  examination,  to  embody  all 
that  was  excellent  in  human  laws,  to  avoid  imperfections,  to 
supply  deficiencies,  to  suit  every  form  of  civil  polity,  and  all 
understandings,  &c.,  would  such  a  claim  be  without  founda- 
tion ?" — Verplank. 
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hetirted,  and  full  of  Ae'  social  and  docte^iic 
iKffectJons  and  sympathies. 

6.  Once  more,  the  Christian  religion  requires 

ail  ABSTINENCE  FROM  THE  PROXIMATE  CAUSES 

Of  EVIL)  and  demands  what  is  right  in  mo- 
tive and  intention,  as  well  as  in  the  overt 
act.  Human  laws  chiefly  deal  with  the  ttan!- 
libst  action,  when  capable  of  proof.  They 
aigne  back  very  feebly  to  the  intention,  whicb 
they  still  do  aim  at  reaching  as  they  cah/ 
The  divine  law  lays  the  restraint  upoh  die  ih^ 
tention,  the  first  element  of  the  moral  nature  bf 
man;  the  divine  law  considers  nothing  to  be 
virtuorilB,  unless  the  motive  as  well  as  tiie  mft^ 
terial  action  be  right ;  the  divine  law  regulates 
the  inward  wheels  and  structure^  of  which  the 
outward  movement  is  the  indication ;  the  divine 
law  demands  an  abstinence  from  every  appear^ 
ance  of  evil,  from  the  proximate  causes  of 
crime,  from  the  scenes,  the  places,  the  books,- 
the  persons  which  create  the  temptation.  The 
divine  law  forbids  doubtful  indulgences,  qtie9-^ 
tionable  pleasures,  the  approach  towards  the' 
line  of  demarcation  between  virtue  and  vice, 
and  bids  men  cultivate  a  decided  intention  and 
study  of  obeying  Grod. 

7.  Accordingly,  Christian  morality  regards  all 
outward  forms  of  devotion  and  piety  as  mean^ 
TO  A  HIGHER  END,  aud  as ouly acceptable to €rod 


vheorccmnected  with  that  higher  end*  In  thin 
it  stands  opposed  to  all  false,  religions^  which 
invariably  connive  at  the  substitution  of  cere- 
monies and  ablutions,  for  moral  duty.  What 
sd^ld  be  the  end  of  religion  is  lost  in  the 
in^ans*.  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  such 
QOfnpromise.  •  Bring  no  more  vain  oUatiom,  is  th^ 
fiemgnstrance  of  the  Lord  by  his  prophet  with 
th^  bypocritical  people  of  his  day — incense  is  an 
afmaination  unto  me  ;  your  new  moons  and  your  ap^ 
pqfnUi^Jeasts,  my  soul  hateth ;  they  are  a  troubk 
fffitft.pffR;  lam  weary  to  hear  them} 
,  B,  Further^  the  Christian  precepts  all  hang  tOr 
g^U^erand  aid  each  other;  and,  indeed,  are 
nctcessary  the  one  to  the  other*  This  is  a  mark 
of  a  divine  system.  The  morality  of  the  gospel 
coheres,  depends  each  part  on  every  other,  and 
springs  out  from  a  few  main  principles.  Hu- 
mility is  essential  to  self-denial,  and  both  to 
benevolence  and  compassion :  these  last  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  love  of  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves ;  and  all  are  required  to  subdue  rancour, 
envy,  ambition,  hatred :  and  when  these  are 
subjugated,  the  mild  and  retired  virtues  flou- 
lish ;  whilst  the  same  genuine  love  to  our  fel* 
low-men  keeps  them  from  falling  into  morose- 
ness,  and  from  being  leavened  with  misanthropy. 
And  thus  the  completeness  of  the  Christian 
code,  and  the  high  standard  which  it  erects, 

^  Isaiah  i.  13,  14. 
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answer  to  the  beaatifal  harmony  of  the  variona 
piBirticular  graces  in  the  actnal  character  of  the 
Christian  disciple. 

9.  For  this  is  the  last  remark  which  I  offer  un- 
der this  head.  The  Christian  morals  go  to  fortn 

A  PARTICULAR  SORT  OF    CHARACTER,  of  SUCh 

excellence  as  no  other  sjrstem  of  ethic*  ^^er 
aimed  at.  Some  of  the  separate  duties  of  the  go&» 
pel  were  not  unknown  to  heathen  philosophy  ;^^ 
fortitude,  chastity,  truth,  justice,  equanimity^  the 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us,  &c. ;  but  the  extent  and  purity  of  th^ 
Christian  morals  appear,  as  in  the  oth^r  points 
already  mentioned,  so  especially  in  this,  that 
they  go  to  form  a  character  perfectly  attainablOk 
and  yet  altogether  new  and  lovely — a  character 
in  which  humility  and .  self-knowledge  are  so 
interwoven  wiUi  meekness,  spirituality,  disre« 
gard  to  earthly  things,  denial  of  selfishness  in 
all  its  forms,  prompt  and  sympathizing  bene- 
volence, active  seal  in  advancing  the  tempond 
and  sjnritual  welfare  of  mankind,  patience  un- 
der sufferings,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  persever- 
ing effort  in  every  good  word  and  work,  aa  to 
form  a  temper  and  conduct  so  excellent  and 
praiseworthy,  and  yet  so  unknown  to  heathen 
moralists,  as  to  stamp  upon  Christianity  the 
seal  of  its  heavenly  origin.  And  this  is  the 
more  remaikable,  because  Christianity  con- 
siders all  separate  acts  of  virtue  as  essentially 
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defective,  unless  they  are  directed  to  the  format 
tion  of  this  vek*y  character,  and  are  adorned 
with — what  is  completely  understood  to  be  the 
sammttry  of  moral  excellence — the  Christiian 
spirit  and  temper. 

II.  But  it  may  naturally  be  asked  in  what 

WAT 'tDOBS^THE  GOSPEL  PROCEED  TO  MA&B 
THS8B  PRECEPTS   PRACTICABLE — what  IS   the 

coarse  >  she  pursues — where  does  she  begin, 
anB  what  plan  does  she  recommend  to  her 
disciples? 

L  .Christianity,  then,  begins  with  the 
HfEART  OF  MAN.  This  is  implied  in  many  of  Ae 
preoiaiding  remarks.  She  forms  the  lives  of  men 
by  forming  their  dispositions.  She  implants 
every  principle  deep  in  the  soil,  lets  it  take  firm 
root  there,  and  thus  bring  forth  fruit,  wholesome, 
seasonable,  abundant.  We  call  all  this  Chris- 
tian morals^  from  the  common  language  of  man- 
kind ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  holiness,  obedience 
tO'Qod,  SPIRITUALITY  ;  which  as much  exceeds 
what  unbelievers  call  morality,  as  a  living  man 
surpasses  a  picture.^  No  other  religion  but 
that  of  the  Bible  takes  cognizance  of  the  heart; 
and  yet  that  is  the  place  where  all  effective 
morals  must  begin ;  and  therefore,  no  other 
religion  but  that  of  the  Bible  pursues  the  wise 

1  And.  Fuller.     Gospel  its  own  Witness. 
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and  practicable  course.  Other  morals  end  in 
theory;  Christian  morals  lead  to  solid  and 
positive  action.  >  •. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  gospel  aims  at  adner- 
ing  its  object  bt  th£  forhation  of  habits^ 
which  are  a  second  nature,  or  rather^  the  effect 
of  that  new  nature,  which,  as  we  saw  in  our  !la8t 
Lecture,  and  shall  soon  see  again^  Christianity 
infuses.  It  works  not  by  occasional  impnlses^ 
or  by  acts  without  principles ;  but  by  princifdes 
carried  out  into  acts,  and  thus  creating^.  d9^ 
terminate  and  holy  habits — the  only  way  t^ 
operate,  effectually  and  permanently,?  so -far  as 
we  can  judge,  on  a  creature  like  man ;  in  whokii 
repeated  acts,  whether  of  corporeal  skill  or  iih 
tellectual  effort  or  moral  virtue,  produce  a.faoi* 
lity  by  repetition,  and  recur  on  the  recurring 
occasion  with  augmented  ease,  and  with  less 
labour  of  reasoning  and  delay  in  comparing 
opposing  probabilities.  It  is  thus  the  racer 
(both  in  a  natural  and  spiritual  sense  of  the 
word)  acquires  vigour  in  his  course,  the  wrest^ 
ler  in  his  struggle,  the  soldier  in  his  combat^ 
the  scholar  in  his  discipline.^  Holy  habits  wtn 
suit  in  the  formation  of  what  we  mean  by 
CHARACTER,  which  is  the  end  Revelation  has 
in  view  in  its  morals. 

3.  Christianity,  further,  directs  men  to  aim  at 

'  Butler,  Honky,  &c. 
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ssE  xKeoaftAass  tbe  weakest  effortbI 
Never  did  any  religion  but  the  Christian  lay 
man  so  low  in  abasement  and  self-bamilia- 
feiOD,  asd  yet  at  the  same  time  raise  him  to 
such  a  height  of  holy  pursuit,  and  cheer  him 
with  Buoii  encouragements  under  his  ^veakness 
and  iiaDlures.  Thus  it  unites  every  thing  reqilisitfe 
m  tbe pioral  machinery  which  is  to  operate  upon 
oMqL.-  It  appUes  a  mighty  lever,  so  to  speaks 
whicb  lifts  him  up  from  the  depths  into  which 
ke  W89  sank,  and  places  him  on  the  elevated 
eem^se  where  he  is  to  run  his  race.  It  says  to  him ^ 
Se:jfe  koly.as  Ood  is  holy  f^  and  then  adds^  Cmne 
mdamCj  M  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden; 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.*  It  bids  man  aim  at  the  " 
standard  of  supreme  love  to  Almighty  God^ 
and  of  love  to  his  neighbour  for  Grod's  sake ; 
and  yet  assures  him  that  it  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  jiax?  It 
never  says  to  him,  *  You  have  done  enough,  you 
have  attained  a  sufficient  measure  of  holiness ;' 
and  yet  it  never  says  to  him,  '  Your  faulty  efforts 
are  unacceptable,  your  imperfect  beginnings 
are  useless/  In  short,  it  animates  the  advanced 
disciple  to  higher  attainments,  and  condescends 
to  the  infant  scholar  in  his  incipient  efforts :  it 

»  Lev.  xi.  44,    2  Pet.  i.  15,  16.  •  Matt.  xi.  29, 30. 

'  Isaiah  xlii.  3« 
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never  lowers  its  standard,  on  the  one  hand».nor 
discourages  the  feeblest  essay s»  on  the  other ; 
but  unites  the  loftiest  aim  with  the  most 
genuine  humility  in  the  temper  of  its  aspirants: 
and  thus  carries  the  clearesit  testimony  within 
itself  of  a  divinely  inspired  code. 
Again :  Revelation  works  its  practical  preoepts 

by    i^EEPlNG    ALOOF    FROM    SECULAR    POi^lCT 

and  inferior  ends.  There  is  a  superiority,  aftee^ 
dom  from  low  objects  and  co9cerns  and  partiaaiH 
ahips,  a  separate  and  elevated  and  undeviiatiiig 
purpose  in  Chriatian  morals,  whjiich  exemfil 
them  from  the  scuffle  of  human  passions  and 
local  ambition.  There  is  no  trinuning,  no  tkmer 
^erving^  no  eye-service,  no  acceptance  of  per-r 
sons^  no  yielding  to  the  interests  of  thia  oi  UmA 
party,  of  thia  or  that  individual ;  no  subservi^icy 
to  petty  projects  or  human  coqtrivai^ea ;  nor 
thing  like  the  scb^mes  of  heathen  i^Qcal^y^ 
where  all  was  made  to  bend  to  state  policy  and 
the  ends  of  national  aggrandi^^^ment*  Gbfift- 
tian  morality  knows  nothing  of  thia*.  Shj? 
teaches  rulers  and  subj.ecta  their  mut^ial  d^tiw  i 
but  in  terms  applicable  to  all.  governm^ta  and 
every  form  of  polity.  She  ever  keeps  in  view^ 
not  the  interests  of  a  SaLVoured  few,  bat.  th^ 
general  welfare  and  salvation  of  mankind  ai 
the  creatures  of  Almighty  God. 

Christianity  sets  men  to  work,  also,  by  de- 
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liTering  her  code  is  mt  tonu  op  ha^im^ 

AKD  CLEAKf    DECISITE    PRORl^ITIONS,    fathet 

tliaii  by  systematic  treatises  reasonied  otit  m  de^ 
taiL  Thus  she  is  brief  and  mtelHgible.  The  tetf 
conmiaiidments,  who  cannot  reteember?  The 
Tindication  of  them,  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
firom  the  false  glosses  of  the  Jews,  who  cannot 
understand?  The  exposition  of  the  Christian 
temper^  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Homtns, 
wlme  is  the  heart  which  does  not  feel  ?  The 
fietore  of  charity,  in  the  thirteenth  of  the  first 
ef  Corinthians,  is  ^miliar  to  a  child*  The 
minritiis  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  are  in  every 
MiQth.  Revelation,,  thus,  does  iKUt  reasons  as 
a  philosopher,  but  commstnds  as  a  lawgiver^ 
We  observed  this  in  a  former  lecture  ;^  but  this 
is  the  place  for  applying  the  remianrk  to  tb^ 
■Mrals  of  the  Bible.  Revetation  utters  \titti 
teDteatious  authority  her  brief  determinations, 
as  occasions  require,  in  popular  language,  for  the 
uderstanding  of  aU;  and  leaves  man  toidoUect, 
as  be  caar,  her  maxims  into  systems,  or  compared 
aad  Sloslraie  them  by  the  aid  of  sound  reason  and 
eonsciettce.  Human  treatises  on  mora(s  stop  tcf 
deftoe  aad  prove  every  duty,  to  contrast  H  with 
its  proximate  defect  and  excess^  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  aa  elaborato  system.  Revelation 
takes  for  granted  that  man  knows  what  tem* 

'  Leet.  xiT. 
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perance,  chastity,  fortitnde,  benevolence  mean, 
or  may  learn  them  from  other  sources,  and 
contents  herself  with  binding  them  on  the  con- 
science. The  consequence  is^  that  a  child  at 
school  in  a  Christian  country  knows  more  of 
the  standard  of  morals,  and  the  details  of  social 
virtue,  than  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient 
sages. 

Allied  with  the  preceding  observation  is  the 
remark,  that  the  gospel  works  its  moral  sjrstem 
by  setting  every  thing  forth  by  strong  ani> 
AFFECTING  EXAMPLES.  This,  like  almost  cvcry 
thing  else  in  this  fruitful  subject,  is  peculiar 
to  Christianity.  All  its  precepts  are  illustrated 
and  embodied  in  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Bible.  All  the  separate  virtues,  duties,  graces, 
acts  of  abstinence  and  self  denial^  effects  of  the 
Christian  spirit^  and  of  its  principles  carried 
out  into  habit  and  character,  are  set  forth  in 
the  lives  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

All  the  infirmities  and  errors  and  vices  to  be 
shunned,  are  exposed  in  the  fearful  punishments 
of  guilty  nations,  in  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  in  the  deluge,  in  the  captivity  of 
Babylon,  in  the  lives  of  wicked  princes — Pha- 
raoh, Saul,  Ahab,  Jehu,  Nebuchadnezzar. 
With  this  view,  also,  the  sins  and  falls  of  the 
true  servants  of  God  are  held  forth  for  our 
caution,  with  a  fidelity  unknown  except  in  the 
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inspired  Scriptures — the  drunkenness  of  Noah^ 
tlie  incest  of  Lot»  the  falsehoods  uttered  by 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  the  irritated  ezpressionji 
of  Moses^  the  sin,  the  gross  and  awful  sin,  of 
Dayid,^  the  rashness  of  Josiah«  And  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  infidelity  of  Peter,  and  the  dis* 
pote  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  accounts  of  the  ignorance  and  dulness  of 
pvr  Lord's  disciples,  and  of  the  corruptions  of 
some  of  the  converts  in  the  first  churches; — 
these  examples  deter  from  vice  by  exposing  it 
^l  its  darkest  colours^  and  by  marking  the  severe 
jlidgments  of  God  which  followed  his  most 
boly  and  sincere  servants  in  consequence  of  it.' 

e 

I  do  not  dwell  on  the  examples  which  hold 
forth  the  duties  of  parents  and  children,  of 
masters  and  servants,  of  husbands  and  wives  ; 
nor  on  those  which  exhibit  the  minister,  the 

'  A  lesson  this  of  the  greatest  moment  to  princes,  as  show- 
ing the  connexion  of  the  grossest  transgression  of  the  seventh 
eommandment,  with  the  concerted  and  aggravated  breach 
€f  the  sixth. 

*  The  attempts  made  by  inGdel  writers  to  misrepresent  the 
purport  of  some  of  these  narratives  are  too  absurd  to  be 
Boliced.  The  tendency  of  the  scriptural  exposure  of  vice  is 
to  excite  abhorrence ;  to  which  the  plainness  and  brevity  of 
its  descriptions,  and  even  the  directness  of  the  terms  which 
it  employs,  greatly  conduce. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  how  pure  and  manly  is  the  de- 
liseation  of  the  Christian's  love  to  his  Redeemer  and  to  his 
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piissioDary,  the  teaohar  of  yootb*  Nor  do  I 
4weU  Oft  the  examples  which  display  the  feulta 
and  exoellencteB  ai  natioDS,  of  bodies  politic,  of 
legislators,  of  magistrates,  of  churabes  and 
spiritual  societies.  It  is  sufficient  §oit  jom  to 
ha,Te  shown  the  plan,  in  this  respect^  on  which 
the  Christian  morals  work-rrrtby  strong  and 
affecting  examples. 

I  add  only,  that  it  proceeds  by  referring  men 
to  the  ALL-'SEBiKo  ETE  OF  6oi>,  and  the  con4 
stant  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ohristian  morality 
is  built  on  the  faith  of  the  invisible  God  who 
seeth  in  secret^  and  on  the  habitual  persuasion 
of  the  agency  of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  which  is 
granted  to  all  them  that  ask  for  it. 

But  this  leads  us  to  cousider-r— 

'    III.  The  inseparable  coNNEXfON   of  ths 

MORALS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  WITH  EVERY 
OTHER  PART  OF  REVELATION,  AND  ESPECI- 
ALLY   WITH    ITS    PECULIAR    DOCTRINES. 

fellow-creatures,  as  detailed  in  the  Scriptures.  There  is 
nothing  of  efleminacy ;  nothing  that  can  be  misinteppreted ; 
all  is  elevated  and  holy.  In  like  manner,  the  accounts,  the 
necessary  accounts,  of  vice  and  crime,  are  most  pure,  aad 
calculated,  like  the  inquiries  of  a  physician^  to  promote  tlie 
recovery  of  man.  A  few  expressions  have  acquired  an  import, 
from  the  mere  lapse  of  time  since  our  English  translation 
was  made,  not  originally  designed,  and  are  instantly  cor- 
rected by  every  reader. 
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For,  notwithstanding  this  extetlt  and  piirity 
«Rf  the  Christislfi  theory  of  moral s^  and  those 
sllbMrditiate  means  by  which  it  works,  the 
question  yet  remaihs-^Wbat  is  to  selt  the  tb^ 
ehine  actoally  in  motion  ?  What  are  to  cohMi-' 
tttfe  the  prevailing  Motives  of  duty?  Every 
rale  is  li  constrltitat,  ftnd  every  condtraiht  is  ixtk^ 
pleasant;  We  must,  tberefare>  have  motived — 
powerful,  because  we  have  to  conquer  po^RrerfuI 
piuiskme-^universal,  because  morals  ar6  d6- 
signed  for  all  men — permanent,  bec&use  virtue 
ie  necessary  for  all  times  aiid  all  places.' 

Here,  then,  the  peculiar  trtfths  of  the  gospel, 
as  well  as  thOM  other  partd  of  Revelation  with 
whicfa  the  precepts  are  inseparably  connected, 
appear  in  all  their  influence.  It  is  on  the  deep 
and  ample  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  that 
the  whole  superstracture  of  Christian  morals  is 
g^ronnded. 

The  facts  on  wWch  these  doctrines  rest, 

PREPARE     FOR    THE    OPERATION    OF    MOTIVES 

most  powerful,  universal,  and  permanent. 

The  feels  of  the  fall  and  corruption  of  man  ; 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  own  Son ; 
of  the  birth,  sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  of  the  descent  and  operations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  its  offers  to  mankind — these 

'  Frassynous. 
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great  fueto  fiU  the  mind  of  the  penitent  with 
tuqh  a  8€Jto«e  of  the  awful  joatice  of  God,  of 
Ib^  iaconceivable  etH  of  sin^  of  the  vn^ieab^ 
i|t)le,loye  and  mercy  of  the  Almigbty  to-a 
gwky  world,  as  prepare  for  the  fiormatiiin  «ef 
^he  .Christian  character;  as  make  sin  the  object 
ofiabhorrence,  and  holiness  of  choice  aiid  piir«* 
sttUt  The  facts,  of  Christianity,  brought  lieme 
ta.  man's  heajrt,  and  hafing  their  influence  ao^^ 
tu^lly  iUpon  his  conscience,  thatis»  being  truhf 
believed,  render  morals  practicable,  natnatv' 
delightful.  The  machine  is  set  at  work.  -  Sji^ 
aptly  as  the  immoralities  of  the  heathenSi^wete 
connected  with  their  vile  superstitions,'  wtw^ 
part  of  them,  were  permitted  by  the  law»^ 
Qvery  heathen  people,  and  incorporated  with 
the  usages  of  their  temples  and  their  religiOfi>' 
so  the  pure  and  lovely  morality  of  the  gospel  ifr^ 
connected  with  the  facts  of  Christianity,  formed 
a  part  of  the  religion,  and  is  inc(M*porated  witU 
all  its  worship  and  observances.  '  <>  ' 

Further,  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  are  £^x^' 
pjtibEsstY  DESIGNED  and  admirably  adapted  to 
produce  Christian  obedience.  He  that  receive^^ 
Christianity  aright,  not  only  believes  the  facts  on 
which  it  rests,  but  embraces  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines which  explain  those  facts^  in  order  that 
he  may  become  the  servant  of  God.  He  re^ 
ceives  the  doctrine  of  man's  guilt  and  con- 
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^moation^  and  thereby  learns  to  moam  over 
aod.fersake  every  sin;   be  receives  the  glad 
udinga  of  joy  in  the  salvation  of  Christy  and 
ihem  loves  and  obeys  this  new  master  in  every 
fiturar  act  of  his  life ;  he  receives  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  fBtith,  and  he  proves  that  faith 
b]|5  its^  proper  effects ;  he  receives  the  doctrine 
ef  the  Holy  Ghosts  and  he  implores  his  pro- 
maed  grace,  to  renew  his  heart  and  to*  dispose 
l|ini::)to  love  and  practise  the  law  of  God;  he 
recttves  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  and  other 
mcMiiis  of  grace,    and    by  them    he  obtains 
strength  for  persevering  obedience.    And  why 
sboald  I  say  a  word  of  the  immediate  con* 
itexion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  holy  character 
of  God  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
eternal  judgment,  with  that  obedience  which 
cannot,  even  by  supposition,  be  disjoined  in  the 
Christian's  mind  and  conscience  from  them? 
Thus  there  is  no  truth  conveyed  in  the  doc- 
trines, without  a  correspondent  obligation  en- 
forced in  the  precepts.     Holiness  is  the  end  in 
view  of  the  whole  Revelation,  modified  by  the 
particular  dispensation  of  the  Son  and  Spirit 
of  God.     All  meritorious  confidence  is,  indeed,' 
renounced;  but  "the  dutiful  necessity***  of  good 
works  is  greatly  increased  by  every  truth  re- 
lating to  our  salvation. 

'  Hooker. 
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For  it  18  further  to  he  noUA,  that  the  pecti^ 
liar  doctrines  of  Revelaticm  go  to  form  exactly 

THAT  SORT  OF  CHARACTER,  AND  NO  OTHER, 
WHICH  THE   MORALS    REQUIRE;    Rlld   that  the 

precepts  delineate  and  require  that  sort  of  cbaraew 
ter,  and  no  other,  which  the  doctrines  go  to  form 
— that  peculiar  Christian  spirit,  I  mean,  which 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  the  end  in  vie^  itl 
the  performance  of  each  particular  duty.  The 
Christian  spirit  is  humble  and  lowly ;  founded  oil 
renunciation  of  self-righteousness  and  self^^nfi-* 
dence;  warmed  with  active  benevolence  and 
sympathy  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants 
of  man ;  accompanied  with  meekness^  patience, 
and  foi^veness  of  injuries*  And  it  ts  obvious 
that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  go  ta 
f(Mrm  this  sort  of  character,  and  no  other.  For 
the  facts  on  which  they  rest  inspire  a  genera) 
abhorrence  of  sin,  and  an  admiration  of  the  love 
of  God ;  and  the  proper  consequence  of  reeeiv-- 
ing  the  doctrines  is  to  perform  correspondent 
duties :  the  result^  therefore,  of  a  cordial  ae-» 
quiescence  in  all  the  doctrines  will  be  the 
formation  of  the  peculiar  sort  of  character  which 
the  Christian  precepts  delineate  and  require. 
That  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  guilt  of  man,  pro^ 
ducing  humiliation  and  penitence;  and  the 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  and  of  sanctifying  grace, 
producing  holy  love  and  obedience:  the  more 
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UiMeaie  wroaght  iirto  the  mind  and  habits,  the 
oiore  powerftil  will  be  the  impress^  the  peculiar 
imprew  of  the  Christian  character. 

This  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  point  of  fact.  The 
oterwlielming  love  of  Christ  constrains,  beard 
awRy,  pots  a  holy  necessity,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
penitent,  to  live,  not  unto  himself,  but  unto  him 
Ast  kmed  him  and  gave  himself  for  him,  and  rose 
9^m.  He  is  not  his  own}  He  is  dedicated, 
made  over,  resigned  by  a  voluntary  surrender, 
to  the  service  of  his  divine  Lord.  Thus^  grati- 
tade,  admiration,  love  of  God  and  man,  detach- 
RMBt  from  the  world,  spirituality  of  mind,  pa* 
tieoce  under  injuries ;  that  is,  the  very  character 
which  the  morals  delineate  and  demand,  is  the 
Balaral  result  of  the  peculiar  doctrines.  These 
great  discoveries,  brought  near  and  made  effec- 
tual by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  an  ever-living 
•pring  of  vigorous  and  self-denying  obedience. 
They  perpetually  supply  principles  of  hatred 
of  sin,  of  self-abasement,  of  thankfulness  and 
joy ;  which^  like  a  fountain,  feed  the  streams 
of  actual  efibrt  and  practical  obedience. 

Once  more,  the  promises  and  privileges  of  the 
gospel  are  attached  to  certain  dispositions 
AMD  states  of  mikd,  which  are  essential  parts 
of  the  morals  of  Revelation.  The  promises  are 
chiefly  made  to  certain  characters — to  those  who 
tie  med[,  to  those  who  pray,  to  those  who  seek 

>  2  Cor.  r.  !4,  15 ;  1  Cor.  ri.  19,  20. 
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God,  to  those  who  quit  the  society  of  the  wicked^ 
to  those  who  love  their  brethren^  to  tlKise  who 
watoh  *  to  those  who  persevere  in  weUrdoing,  fto;; 
that  h,  the  promises  are  the  most  direct  ma* 
tives,  not  only  to  obedience,  but  to  that  particular 
sort  of  obedience  which  distinguishes  the  true 
Christian.  What  can  be  a  more  striking  instaoioe 
of  this,  than  our  Lord's  attaching  the  most.diffi^ 
cult  of  all  duties — the  forgiving  of  personal 
injuries — to  the  most  exalted  of  all  blessings) 
God's  forgiveness  of  sins;  so  that  in  every  age 
and  every  part  of  the  world,  wherever  Christ 
tianity  spreads,  the  duty  most  opposed  to  oiur 
natural  corruption,  and  yet  most  characteristid 
.of  the  peace  and  purity  of  the  gospel,  is  int 
dissolubly  united  with  the  most  prominent  doDt 
trine  of  Revelation,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  another  link  in  this  chain  of  argument^  that 
Christianity  holds  out  to  men  furthee  aih 
VANCEs  IN  HOLINESS,  as  the  recompense  and 
reward  of  diligence^  and  not  a  further  insight  into 
mysteries  and  loftier  heights  of  k  nowledge.  Most 
false  religions  propose  to  reward  their  votaries  by 
drawing  aside  the  vail  which  conceals  from  the 
vulgar  eye  their  hidden  mysteries.  The  Hindoo 
superstitions,  those  of  China,  the  false  religion  ci 
Mahomet,  act  thus.  They  fall  in  with  the  priiici* 
pie  of  curiosity  and  the  ambition  of  knowledge  in 
man.     Christianity  prefers  moral  to  intellectual 
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eoDceUency,  and  proposes  to  her  followers,  as 
Iko  recompense  of  their  present  attainments,  fur- 
ther advancies  in  holiness,  in  the  love  of  God,  in 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  in  meetness  for  hea- 
ven. Thus,  all  her  promises  bear  upon  mo- 
nl%,  «nd  tend  to  strengthen  the  obligations  of 
theflEi. 

The  doctrine  of  the  heavevlt  state  and  of 
tiie.'preparation  for  the  employments  of  it^  give 
the  last  seal  to  the  truth  of  what  we  are  now  con- 
tideiings — the  connexion  of  the  morals  of  Chris- 
tiaaitj  with  its  peculiar  discoveries. .   For  what 
IS  the  doctrine  of  the  heavenly  state,  but  that 
hoUness  is  its  very  element,  that  all  sin,  all  im- 
parity, all  error,  all  defect,  will  be  excluded  ; 
and  that  it  is  to  be  prepared  for  by  that  obe- 
dience, that  holy  faith  and  love^  that  meekness 
and  spirituality,  which,  like  the  bud,  are  to  be 
expanded  in  all  their  beauty  and  fragrance  in 
that  more  genial  soil  ?     Holiness  is  therefore 
the  first  stage,  the  commencement,  the  dawn  of 
that  character,  of  which  heaven  is  the  comple- 
tioii,  the  end,   the    effulgence.      Unlike    the 
¥rretched    paradise   of  Mahometanism,  which 
casts  its  impurities  into  the  very  heart  of  its  pre- 
cepts, by  the  voluptuous  and  degrading  plea- 
sures which  it  promises  in  its  Paradise ;  Chris- 
tianity impresses  this  master-truth  upon  man, 
that  what  we  are  in  this  world,  we  shall  be  in 
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aootber;  that «  future  state  will  develope,  Mt 
change,  the  character  acquired  on  earth ;  that 
life  is  the  seed-time,  of  wfaicb  the  harvest  will 
be  reaped  thionghoaf  eternity. 

And  this  being  the  intimate  relatbfe  of  the 
Christian  precepts  with  its  great  doctrines,  wiiy 
should  I  detain  you  by  eatenng  into  the  manner 
ia  which  these  precepts  are  htvolved  iir  aix  rmi 

OT»£a  PARTS  QF  REYELATION  ?   TcU   Riewbgi 

chapter  in  the  Pentateuch  is  not  filled  withexbdfi^ 
tations,  examples,  warnings*  Point  out  to  mette 
historical  book  which  is  not  fraught  with  nmrflkf 
instruction.  Show  me  in  the  derotiomai  writiiigs 
a  single  psalm  which  does  not  imply  the  moal 
ardent  pursuit  of  obedience.  And  with  re^itl 
to  the  Holy  Prophets^  what  is  the  scope  of  aH 
their  remonstrances,  so  bold,  so  fervent ;  what 
the  end  of  aU  their  persuasioos  and  inntations  ; 
what  the  design  of  their  denunciations  of  idolatry 
and  rebellion  of  heart  ia  man ;  what  the  purport 
of  their  prophetic  outline  of  future  e^rents,  whe^ 
ther  relating  to  the  times  near  at  hand,  w  loofc^ 
ing  fonvard  to  the  coming  of  Messiah  and  thcr 
long  series  of  the  divine  prafvidence  towards  Ae 
church — what,  what  is  all  the  object  in  view, 
but  to  reduce  a  disobedient  nation  to  ptniteDee 
and  subjectioa  to  the  command  of  Qod  ?  K  will 
not  dwell  on  the  BvangeUcal  history^  and  die 
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Qpiitles  of  the  holy  apostles,  heoause  .every 
child  knows  that  holiness  it  the  end  and  scope 
of  them.  What  is  there  omitted,  for  example, 
by  SU  Paul,  to  enforce  upon  his  converts*  in  all 
bis  writings,  the  obedience,  the  peculiar  and 
obwai^teristic  obedience,  of  Christianity  ?  How 
oRen  doe9  he  descend  from  the  very  heights  of 
hia  holy  doctrin6s>»  to  urge  some  daty,  to  im- 
|iC9aa  upon  man.  some  part  of  the  Christian  tem* 
per  and  conduct  1^  It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity 
that  her  loftiest  propheicies*  her  deepest  myste« 
run,  \^  most  fervent  devotions,  not  only  in- 
^W  holiness,  but  aim  at  it,  are  essentially 
Unkfd  with  it,  and  lose  all  their  end  if  it  be 
•ot  pr(^uced.  In  short,  as  the  precepts,  witbout 
the  doctrines  of  Revelation,  prescribe  an  unat- 
tainable rule^  so  the  doctrines  without  the  pre- 
Qept3  £ul  m  their  great  purpose,  evaporate  ia 
mece  emotions  and  senfiibilities,  and  can  neithier 
nor  save. 


IV.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  thb 

S^IKCTIOKSBY  WHICH  THE  CHRISPIAN  MORALS 

are  ultimately  enforced  ? 

This  is  the  important  question.  Whatever  be 
the  extent  and  purity  of  the  rule,  whatever 
the  means  by  which  ii  works^  whatever  its  in- 
separable connexion  with  the  doctrines  of  Re- 
vebdion,  ail  is  inefficient,  unless,  the  authority 

*  See  as  an  example  I  Cor.  xt«  56-^58. 
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which  it  brings  to  bear  upon  the  conscience, 
and  the  rewards  and  punishments  attached  to 
it  are  weighty,  solemn,  efficacious. 

A  hand  dissevered  from  the  body,  might  as 
well  be  represented  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
of  labour^  as  unconnected  and  unauthoritative 
principles  for  the  purposes  of  morality. 

Heathen  morals,  in  addition  to  innumerable' 
other  deficiencies,  laboured  under  one  which 
was  fatal  to  the  whole  system ;  they  had  no 
sanction,  no  authority,  no  knowledge  clear  alnd 
definite  of  a  future  state  or  an  eternal  judgment. 
The  faint  light  of  reason,  the  voice  of  con^- 
science,  the  fragments  of  tradition,  were  utterly 
insufficient  to  bind  men.  It  was  the  state,  the 
civil  law,  usage,  convenience,  which  formed  the 
quicksand  on  which  their  edifice  was  reared. 
Infidelity  builds  on  no  firmer  foundation,  when 
she  pretends  to  raise  her  morals  on  the  love  of 
glory^  honour,  interest,  utility,  and  the  progress 
of  civilization,  with  some  feeble  admissions  <^ 
the  belief  of  a  future  life. 

Christianity  stands  forth  in  the  midst  of  man^- 
kind,  the  only  religion  which  asserts  the  will  of 
God  to  be  the  clear  and  unbending  rule  of  duty, 
and  refers  men  to  an  eternal  judgment  as  its  nl-- 
timate  sanction.  Her  morality  conduces,  iii>- 
deed,  to  the  welfare  of  man,  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  reason  of  things,  it  responds  to  the  voic6  of 
conscience ;  but  none  of  these  is  its  founda- 
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tioii — to  argue  morals  out  on  these  principles  has 
been  proved,  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  to  be 
impossible. 

The  WILL  OF  God  is  the  brief,  undeviating 
aathority  of  moral  obedience.  And  what  ma* 
jesty  doth  this  throw  around  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible !  Thtts  saith  the  Lord,  is  the  introduction, 
the  reason,  the  obligation  of  every  command. 
God  appears  as  the  legislator,  the  moral  go^ 
vdraor,  the  Lord  of  his  accountable  creatures. 
He  speaks — and  all  the  earth  keeps  silence  before 
himn 

And  why  should  I  contrast  the  partial  guesses 
of  Pagsmism  or  Infidelity  on  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishment,  with  the  full  an4  de-< 
cisive  declarations  of  that  gospel  by  which 
life  (md  immortality  are  brought  to  light  ? ""  Nature 
is  ignorant.  *  Nature  knows  nothing  distinctly 
of  the  rules  of  the  last  judgment.  Nature  can 
give  no  account  of  heaven  and  hell.  Revelation 
alone  pronounces  with  its  awful  voice  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Revelation  unveils  the  eter- 
nal world.  Revelation  makes  all  its  doctrines 
and  all  its  precepts  bear  upon  the  last  dread 
assize,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed — ^when  the  books  shall  be  opened,  when 
the  sea  shall  give  up  the  dead  that  are  in  it,  and 
every  man  shall  be  Judged  out  of  the  things  written 

•  Hab.  iL20.  ^  2  Tim.  i.  10. 
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m  the  books,  according  to  his  works.  These  iBtfe 
the  proper  sanctions  of  morals.  The  purity  of 
the  code  answers  to  the  obligation  of  the  enacb- 
ments ;  the  means  or  machinery  it  employs^  cor- 
responds with  the  importance  of  the  conse^ 
quences.  The  doctrines  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained are  the  suitable  aids  and  encouragements 
for  duties  of  such  momentous  import.  An  tft- 
finite  6od>  an  infinite  rewarder,  an  infinite 
avenger — ^a  judge  of  omniscient  and  omnipe^ 
tent  authority,  a  sentence  of  unmixed  justice, 
a  reward  of  unparalleled  grace,  a  final  and  imr 
partial  settlement  of  the  disordered  state  of  tbp 
world  by  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all--^ 
these  are  considerations  which  give  a  sublimity 
to  the  Christian  morals,  and  attach  an  import- 
ance and  weight  to  them  which  render  them  the 
only  influential  rule  of  human  practice.  To  talk 
of  morality  without  religion,  is  to  talk  of  a  legift* 
lation  without  a  legislator.  To  talk  of  a  religion 
without  a  distinct  and  solemn  sanction  derived 
from  the  proper  evidences  of  a  divine  Revelation, 
is  to  talk  the  language  of  general,  unmeaning  do^ 
clamation,  which  can  neither  animate  nor  contnd 
the  heart.  But  to  point  out  the  Christian  moinls 
expounded  in  their  purity  and  extent,  fumijshed 
with  ample  means  of  becomii^  practicable,  inter^ 
woven  with  the  most  powerful  motives,  and  con- 

*  Rer.  xz.  11—13  . 
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Armed  ultimately  by  the  most  solemn  and  pre- 
cise sanctions,  is  to  propose  the  true  guide  of 
life,  the  authoritative  arbiter  of  human  duty, 
the  Mlema  and  efficacious  motive  for  the  con-> 
dttot  of  a  reasonable  and  accountable  being. 

It  adds  incomparably  to  the  force  of  these 
nnetions,  that  they  are  propounded  continually 
by  onr  Lord  and  hisapostles,  inthecourseof  those 
very  discoveries  of  grace,  which  at  first  sight 
might  appear  to  interfere  with  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  discourses  of  Christ,  and  his  exposi- 
tioD  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  there  are  inter- 
posed those  direct  assertions  of  the  universal 
judgment  and  its  invariable  decisions,  which 
prevent  any  abuse  of  the  grace  and  privileges 
offered — whilst  the  apostles  are  perpetually  re- 
minding their  converts,  that  God  is  not  mocked, 
that  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
iff  Christ,  and  that  every  man  shall  receive  the 
things  done  in  the  body,  i 

Nor  is  it  a  slight  matter,  that  in  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  our  Saviour  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  last  day,  happiness  and  misery  are  adjudged, 
noton  the  footingof  faith  or  love,  which  are  hidden 
principles  known  only  to  Almighty  God,  but  on 
the  footing  of  works,  good  or  evil,  manifested 
before  men,  and  shown  to  flow  from  faith  in  the 

'  Gal.  vi.  7.    2  Cor.  v.    10. 
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meritB  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  one  case,  an4 
contempt  of  him  in  the  other.' 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  must  confess,  when  I  ren 
view  this  great  subject,  that  the  morals  taught 
in  the  gospel  seem  to  me  to  place  Revelation  afr 
far  above  the  reach  of  merely  human  invention, 
and  to  carry  along  with  them  as  dear  an  impreaa 
of  a  divine  hand,  as  the  general  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  the  state  of  man,  or  the  grand  and 
sublime  plan  of  human  salvation  developedinifB 
doctrines.*  In  fact,  the  argument  from  the  Chriftn 
tian  morals,  is,  if  possible,  stronger  than  tha^ 
from  the  preceding  topics,  because,  as. I  have 
said,  it  is  more  intelligible  to  every  human  beings 

L  The  morality  of  the  gospel  makes  it  ucpos* 

SIBLE,  INTHENATURE  OF  THINGS,  THAT CiifRIS- 
TIANITY  SHOULD   BE  AN  IMPOSTURE*.     ThlS  ia 

my  first  remark,  in  concluding  this  lecture.  I  do 
not  merely  affirm,  that  the  Christian  morab 
strengthen  the  impression  of  truth  derived  from 
the  external  evidences  (which  is  all  my  argument 
demands),  but  I  assert  that  no  wicked  men  could 
have  invented,  or  could  have  wished  to  propose^ 
or  could  have  succeeded  in  establishing^  such  a 
religion,  with  such  a  code  of  precepts  so  inse* 
IMHcably  united  with  it  and  springing  from  iU 

j(      'Mftttxxv.  *  Lect  xir.  and  XF. 
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From  the  creatioD  of  the  world  to  the  present 
boar,  the  schemes  of  impostors  have  partaken, 
and  fiMn  the  very  constitution  of  the  human 
tnitid  must  partake,  of  the  pride,  the  ambition^ 
tbe'  Teattessness,  the  cunning,  the  sensuality^ 
tbd  perscmal  interests,  the  contempt  of  autho- 
rityv  from  which  they  spring.  All  the  super^^ 
slitio;ia  of  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  imposture 
(if  tbe  false  prophet,  explain  themselves  on 
this^ground.  We  see^  in  the  laxity  and  turpi* 
titde  of  their  moral  systems,  a  sufficient  agree* 
miMit  with  their  pretended  revelations. 
"I  ask^  then^  with  regard  to  Christianity,  what 
eoaldtie  the  object — the  cut  bono — of  an  im- 
posture, accompanied  with  a  code  of  precepts 
so  consistent,  pure,  elevated,  complete,  and  in 
harmony  with  every  part  of  the  religion  ?  The 
case  speaks  for  itself.  Such  precepts  could  only 
have  come  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  and 
have  formed  part  of  a  Revelation  sustained,  as 
Christianity  was,  by  every  other  species  of  ex- 
ternal and  internal  testimony. 

In  fact,  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  even  if  they 
had  been  ever  so  pure  in  heart,  (which  the  sup* 
position  of  imposture  makes  impossible)  could 
never  have  composed  a  system  of  duty  so  new, 
so  peculiar,  so  holy,  so  perfect.  See  how 
slowly  and  laboriously  the  science  of  morals, 
as  a  philosophical  effort,  is  wrought  out,  even  at 
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the  present  day,  by  professed  Ghristiaiis,  and 
with  all  the  aid  of  long  experience,  acute  talents, 
and  assiduous  study — the  defects,  the  gross  de* 
fects  of  these  systems  are  notorious.'  And  yet 
the  morals  of  the  gospel^  without  any  preten- 
sions to  scientific  arrangement,  and  composed 
by  men  of  ordinary  talents^  amidst  persecutions, 
and  exile,  and  imprisonments,  are  found  to  con- 
tain the  most  pure  and  harmonious  system  of 
moral  truth.  That  is,  the  only  perfect  code 
bursts  suddenly  upon  the  world  complete  at 
once ;  and  the  improvement  whidi  two  fhon- 
sand  years  have  ]Nroduced,  in  those  who  judge 
of  this  subject,  and  iMring  the  gospel  to  the 
trial  concerning  it,  cmly  serves  to  illustrate  the 
wisdom  of  dirine  Rerelation  by  the  contrast 
with  human  weakness  and  Mly.* 

But    this    consideratkm    is    incximpanldy 
strengthened,  if  we  turn  to  the  wnxrcHED  sts- 

TCMS  WHICH  MODERN  INFIDELS  PROPOSE  FOR 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  MANKIND.     I  shoold  ntiier 

say  th^  want  of  system — nay,  their  want  of  any 
honest  intention  to  promote  motality.  They  talk 
sometimes  of  moral  duty,  they  commend  the  goo- 
pel  precepts^  they  Taunt  the  light  of  nature  and 
the  sufficiency  of  human  reason ;  but  when  you 

'  Df.  llt^s  Usee  tt  Bpw  BM 
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watch  tbem  ia  detail,  you  discover  that  there  ia 
n^thar  foundation  nor  superstructure ;  neither 
prineiples  nor  duties ;  neither  rules  nor  exhor- 
tatidia  in  their  code  of  morality.  As  to  authority 
aniaanction,  the  ablest  of  them  ^  doubt  of  the  im- 
orartality  of  the  soul,  doubt  of  a  last  judgment^ 
doubt  of  eternal  happiness  and  misery.  Were 
their  systems,  therefore,  ever  so  perfect,  they 
woidd  have  far  less  force  to  bind  the  conscience 
tllan  the  very  morals  of  heathenism.  But  what, 
after  all,  are  their  systems  ?  They  agree  in  exclud- 
iag  die  divine  Being  from  their  theories ;  but 
upon  no  other  point  One  resolves  all  morality 
into  self-love— another  into  the  law  of  the  state~ 
aoother  into  motives  of  interest — another  into 
what  is  useful  in  society — whilst  another  has 
recourse  to  feeling,  and  asserts  that  whatever  he 
feeb  to  be  right,  is  right. '  On  these  quicksands 
what  durable  edifice  can  arise  ?  None.  There 
is  no  bond  of  society  so  sacred  which  they 
do  not  burst  asunder — there  is  no  personal  duty 
so  universally  admitted,  which  they  do  not  im- 
pugn— female  modesty  itself  cannot  maintain  its 
ground  before  their  coarse  depravity.  I  do  not 
scruple  to  say  that  the  tendency,  and  I  believe 
ia  most  cases  the  design,  of  our  infidel  writings, 
is  to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  morals,  to  efface 
the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  and    resign 

'  Hume,  OibboD,  &c.  '  See  Leiand  and  Fuller. 
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invito  the  wretched  contest  of  bese : inteieite 
and  civil  restraints*  without  a  God*  without. a 
providence,  without  a  day  of  retributkm^.iwitkt 
out  a  futurity*  .  -     .  i. 

From  such  darkness  we  turn  to  the  soft  aad 
healing  light  <rf  the  Christian  molality;  as  tlM 
traveller  hails  the  dawn  of  day  after  a  howling, 
tempestuous  night. 

I  appeal  to  every  heart  before  me*  I  ask 
every  ingenuous  youth  whether  he  is  not  honot^ 
struck  with  the  frightful  projects  of  niAriief ; 
whedm  hb  whole  moral  nature  is  not  shodted 
by  their  principles ;  and  whether  their  regectioa 
of  Christianity  is  not  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  their  holding  such  opinions  ?  Yea. 
You  can  no  more  reject  Christianity,  if  yon  are 
candid  and  sincere  in  your  inquiries  after  mo- 
rality, than  you  can  cast  off  your  accountaU^iess 
or  your  personal  identity.  Such  pure  moralsy 
working  by  such  means,  sustained  by  such 
motives,  and  sanctioned  by  an  eternal  judg- 
ment, carry  their  own  divine  original  with  them, 
and  need  no  detail  of  arguments. 

III.  Hold  fast,  then,  bt  the  christiaii 
FAITH.  Remember  the  argument  of  this  dis- 
course in  the  hour  of  temptation.  Call  it  to  mind 
when  the  series  of  external  proofs  may  be  less 
vividly  present  with  you.  Say  to  yourself — *  Even 
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ifilmsM  to  be  unaUe  to  answer  the  objectioos  of 
anbelibverai  on  every  :otbep  queittion;  yet  the 
loends  of  Ohristianity:  make  it  meomparably 
my  SAFER  COURSE  to  obey  the  gospeL    There 
cm,  ilmonr^  be  ooo  compurison^  properly  speitk- 
kig^  betweio:  the  safbty  of  receivingand  rejeot^- 
isgueodi  a  feveIation»  resting  on  snch  acca«- 
mulated  evidences.     But  even  if  an  adversary 
Should  perplex  me  in  the  historical  argument^ 
if  jfaetekmld  bewild^  my  mind,  and  persuade 
me  that  thei  proofs  are  not  sufficiently  clear  and 
satisfttatory^  let  me  remember  that  it  must  ever 
bet  nvf^  safer  eourse  to  persevere  in  my  ad- 
benmce'tothe  gospel.     For  where  a  code  of 
Biorals  eo  pure^  so  benevolent,  so  spiritual,  so 
entireiy  agreeing  with  the  light  of  reason  and 
die  moral  sense  of  man,  so  directly  tending  to 
my  present  peace  of  conscience  as  well  as  my 
filtare  happiness ;    when  such  a  code  is  set 
before  me,  it  is  infinitely  safer  for  me  to  obey 
it^  than  to  take  a  contrary  course;  because,  in 
obeying  it  X  lose  nothing,  I  venture  nothing,  I 
incur  no  possible  risk.     I  am  following  nature; 
but  nature  corrected  and   illuminated — I  am 
following  the  law  of  conscience ;  but  elevated 
and  porified-^I  am  acting  on  the  eternal  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong ;  but  cleared  up  and 
defined — •!  am  following  the  dictates  of  utility 
and  social  peace  and  general  happiness;  but 
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nesting  on  the  anthority  andwiU  of  G<mL  I  hmb 
nothing,  therefiurey  here:  nay,  I  gainin  OTery  prait 
of  the  enumeration.  But  tfaen»  in  additi<m  ta.  thi^ 
Ohristianity  gives  me  motives  ior  obedtenot^ 
springs  of  inward  affection  and  deli|^t, .  IIm 
pover  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  aid  me  in  tiie  per^ 
farmance  of  duty,  the  mercy  of  Grod  to  pardoa 
my  failings,  the  death  and  passion  of  JesusChrist 
to  supply  my  want  of  desert  and  merit.  Tlmt 
is,  I  have  every  aid  and  succour  in  the  perforaii^ 
ance  of  this  course  of  obedience.  The  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  relieve  me»  add  eoufi 
solation  to  me,  soften  the  yoke  of  obedience^ 
make  the  path  of  duty  practicable  and  easy. 
I  will,  therefore,  cleave  to  this  holy  doctrine, 
which  has  formed  so  many  virtuous  fiaithers, 
faithful  wives,  docile  children,  upright  magis- 
trates, modest  scholars^  generous  nobles^  re* 
signed  sufferers.  I  will  cleave  to  this  holy 
doctrine^  which  makes  the  rich  benevolent,  the 
exalted  meek,  the  powerful  considerate,  the 
learned  humble^  the  lowly  contented.  I  will 
cleave  to  this  holy  doctrine,  which  works  by 
implanting  every  virtuous  principle  in  the  heart, 
and  which  is  sustained  by  all  the  motives  of 
the  stupendous  Redemption  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit  of  God,  and  which  refers  every  human 
action  to  an  eternal  judgment.  No;  I  will 
never  renounce  the  Christian  religion.     It  is 
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this  which  binds  my  conscience,  restrains  my 
t^fpe^ten,  subdues  my  passions.  It  is  this 
wfaieh  has  made  me  all  I  now  am,  little  as  my 
attainments  are.  If  I  did  but  love  holiness 
more,  sind  practise  my  duties  more  consistently, 
I  diottld  be  more  happy.  I  have  peace  within 
only  when  I  do  so.  Let  me  employ  all  the 
^Ms  of  Revelation  to  strengthen  me  in  this 
comte,  and  I  shall  have  more  and  more  the 
testimony  of  my  conscience,  in  addition  to  all 
tte  ejrtemal  and  internal  evidences,  to  assure 
me  that  a  religion  with  such  a  morality  cannot 
bat  be  divine.' 
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LECTURE  XVIL 

THE  PRE-EMINENT  CHARACTER  AND  CONDUCT 

OF  OUR  LORD. 


V 

Mark  vii.  37. 

And  were  beyond  meastire  astonished^  Mying,  He 

hath  done  all  things  well.      / 

In  reviewing  the  constituent  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  natural  to  ask  if  any  light  can  be 
cast  upon  them  from  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  the  religion  ?  Did  he  appear  pub- 
licly before  men  ?  What  was  his  deportment  ? 
How  did  he  support  the  claims  which  he  ad« 
vanced  ? 

These  questions  lead  us  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  our  Lord  as  the  Divine  Author  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

We  have  already  adverted  more  than  once  to 
this  subject/  but  we  enter  on  it  expressly  noiw, 

'  Lect.  vi.  vii.  ix. 
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as  furnishing  a  powerful  internal  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  Revelation  which  bears  his 
name. 

To  consider  it  aright,  we  must  first  dis*r 
tinctly  call  to  mind  what  tiianner  of  person  our 
Lord  professed  to  be;  what  were  the  offices 
and  relations  which  he  undertook  to  sustain. 

For  Christy  be  it  remembered,  was  not 
merely  the  founder  of  a  religion ;  but  he  ap-^ 
peared  publicly  as  such  amongst  the  people  to 
whom  the  Scripture  prophecies  had  for  four 
thousand  years  promised  his  advent,  and  at 
the  exact  time  designated  by  those  prophecies.- 
^9  claimed,  not  only  to  be  a  messenger  sent 
from  God,  but  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  mankind. 

We  may  well  suppose,  then,  that  this  pecu* 
liar  character  involved  qualities  new,  various, 
and  exalted.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  case ;  and 
a  just  estimate  of  the  argument  derived  from 
oar  Lord's  conduct,  will  depend  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  rela* 
tions  he  bore,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
sustained  them. 

What,  then,  were  the  chief  claims  which  he 
advanced  ? 

Professing  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  he 
assumed  the  titles  of  the   Saviour, .  the  Re^^ 

'  Lect.  ix. 
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deemer,  the  great  Prophet  of  the  church,  the 
King  of  Israel,  the  appointed  Judge  of  qaick  and 
dead.  He  declared  himself  also»  for  the  same 
reason,  to  be  the  Lord  of  David,  the  Mighty  Qod, 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  Jehovah  onr  Rigfateouaiess. 
Ha  performed  in  these  characters,  moreover, 
miraculous  works,  in  support  of  his  pretensions 
—he  healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead,  expeUed 
demons,  suspended  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
exercised  in  his  own  person  a  creative  power. 
Again,  he  assumed,  as  the  consequence  of  all 
this,  to  be  the  teacher  of  truth,  the  light  of  the 
world,  the  expounder  and  vindicator  of  the 
moral  law,  the  authoritative  legislator  of  man- 


Notwithstanding  these  exalted  pretensiona, 
his  ofllce  as  the  Messiah  involved  the  most 
apparently  contradictory  characteristics.  It  ro* 
quired  him  to  be  the  son  of  man,  the  servant 
and  messenger  of  his  heavenly  Father,  sabject 
to  human  infirmities  and  sorrows,  obedient  to 
all  the  ceremonial  requiremoits  and  moral  in- 
junctions of  the  Mosaic  law — m  mam  rfmmmi 
ami  mofmaimted  writk  griefs  All  this,  tfaer^ire, 
oar  Lord  professed  himself  to  be. 

$liU  he  scrupled  not  to  hold  forth  to  his 
Mlowers  a  heavenly  reward,  the  presence  and 
enjoyment  of  ijod«  a  recompenae  for  their  sof- 
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ferings  in  his  cause,  which  should  in  this  life 
be  a  hmidred  fold  beyond  their  sacrifices,  and 
shoaldin  another  consist  of  perfect  holiness  and 
inconceivable  bliss. 

r  Cfaums  so  numerous  and  so  various,  necessa- 
rily implied  correspondent  relations  as  ariung 
ant <if  them.  He  had  to  conduct  himself  aa  the 
iSon^  God  and  Messiah,  in  all  the  elevated  and 
aU  the  lowly  offices  involved  in  those  titles.  He 
had^at  the  same  time,  to  sustain  all  the  relations 
that  aproiig  from  the  peculiar  characters  be- 
kMiging  to  him  as  Redeemer,  teacher,  and  re- 
warder  of  his  disciples. 

But  this  is  not  all :  besides  these  offices,  our 
Lord  assumed  another  and  distinct  function, 
dMianding  an  apparently  different  conduct  and 
deportment  He  proposed  himself  as  the  pat- 
tern and  example  of  every  human  excellence 
to  his  followers.  He  assumed  to  embody  the 
moral  precepts  of  his  religion  in  his  own  life, 
and  to  be  himself  all  that  he  required  of  his 
followers.  He  reduced  all  his  rules  to  the  one 
direction  of  following  bis  steps. 

Finally,  he  claimed,  on  the  footing  of  all  these 
qualities  and  testimonies,  to  be  the  founder 
OF  THE  CHRisTiAi^  DISPENSATION,  the  Au- 
thor and  Finisher  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel; 
to  introduce  the  last  and  most  perfect  and  uni- 
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versal  form  of  revealed  truth ;  fuifilling  all  the 
preparatory  ecoQomy,  and  carrying  out  ev^r^ 
branch  of  religion  to  ita  utmost  extent,  and 
with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Such  an  union  of  pretensions  was  never 
heard  of  before  or  since  amongst  men.  Our 
Lord  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  extraor- 
dinary personage  that  ever  advanced  his  daima 
on  earth.  In  the  whole  business  of  man's  re-« 
demption,  wonderful  in  all  its  parts — in  its  h^* 
ginning,  its  progress,  its  completion — the  moat 
wonderful  part  is  the  diversified  names  and  oft 
fices  of  our  Lord,  as  compared  with  his  actual 
conduct  in  fulfilling  them. 

By  every  part  of  these  pretensions  he  laid 
himself  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  mankind.  By 
every  one  of  them,  he  exposed  a  surfiftoe  for  in^ 
vestigation  wide  as  the  various  and  distinct  dutiev 
springing  fit>m  them.  And  by  the  combinatioa^ 
the  whole»  he  has  furnished  materials  for  tiie 
internal  confirmation  of  his  religion,  which  an 
as  new  as  they  are  inexhaustible,  which  tlia 
ttedy  of  ages  only  incompletely  develops,  and 
which  remain  to  the  present  hoor  in  aU  their 
fcashneiis  and  beauty,  for  the  admiratioii  of 
OTWy  hombk  and  obedient  ioqiiiier. 

Lm  tt$^  &e&»  consider  the  hfe  and  conduct  of 
onr  Lard»  as  conqpawd  with  his 
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In  his  more  peculiar  character  as  mediator 
In  his  private  character  and  personal  excel- 
LBKCf  Es.     In  his  public  and  exalted  character 
as  THE  founder  of  the  christian  reve- 
lation. 

In  the  firsty  he  is  the  promised  MEssiAHcrf 
the  church ;  in  the  second,  he  is  the  model  and 
EXAMPLE  of  his  disciples ;  in  the  third,  he  is 
Uie  divine  author  of  an  universal  religion. 
In  1^1,  his  deportment  will  be  found  to  furnish 
a  snfaeidiary  but  irresistible  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  Christianity. 

Our  object,  of  course,  in  considering  thes^ 
jpimits^  will  not  be  to  bring  out  the  external 
evidences  as  involved  in  them,  but  the  internal 
proofis  arising  from  such  divine  excellencies  in 
Christ's  character  as  they  were  the  occasion  of 
displayiiig. 

But  here  a  difficulty  presents  itself;  not 
arising  fix>m  any  intricacy  in  the  subject  to  be 
discussed^  but  from  the  incompetency  of  man 
to  do  justice  to  it :  for  who  can  set  forth  the 
character  of  Christ  ?  It  demands  much  of  the 
sanctity  of  Jesus  to  comprehend  his  unspeak- 
able dignity  and  holiness.  What  mind  cah 
fully  embrace  such  a  theme  ?  And  where  are 
the  hearers  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 

VOL.  II.  K 
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the  gospel  histcury  f  Who  has  stadied,  as  he 
should,  the  records  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  Oar  argument  can  only  be  estimated  in 
proportion  as  the  copious  references,  on  whi^ 
it  rests,  meet  with  the  well-informed  mind. 

Grant  me,  then,  at  least,  your  attention ;  and 
may  God  vouchsafe  to  us  grace  to  study,  with 
a  docile  and  impartial  temper,  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  his  well-beloved  Son  ! 

We  are  first  to  point  out  the  conduct  of 
our  Lord  m  his  more  peculiar  character 

AS  mediator. 

This  will  include  his  deportment  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world ;  as  a  divine 
teacher ;  as  appearing  in  a  state  of  humilia* 
tion  ;  and  promising  a  heavenly  recompense  to 
his  disciples. 

1.  Observe,  then^  the  manner  in  which  our 
Lord  sustained  his  high  claims  of  being  the  son 
OP  god  and  the  saviour  of  the  world. 

Here  we  may  first  remark,  that  they  are  not 
put  forth  ostentatiously,  but  only  as  occasions 
called  for  them.  There  are,  indeed,  explicit 
declarations  of  his  exalted  origin.  He  caUedGvd 
his  Father^  in  the  sense  q{  making  himself  equal  with 
God}    He  asserted,  Before  Abraham  was,  lam.* 

'  John  V.  17,  1 8.  •  John  viii.  58. 
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But  thede  and  many  similar  claims  sprang  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed^  and 
weia  not  made  for  the  mere  purpose  of  asserting 
Ibs  own  dignity.  It  is  incidentally,  rather  than 
formally,  that  you  see  divinity  breaking  forth. 
You  hear  him  command  angels  and  devils ;  you 
see  him  work  miracles  in  his  own  name ;  you 
(rfberve  how  he  forgives  sins,  assumes  to  be 
greater  than  Solomon,  replies  to  the  thoughts 
of  his  hearers,  and  calls  on  men  to  believe  in 
and  honour  him,  even  as  they  believed  and  ho- 
noured the  Father. 

Tet  he  enters  into  no  details  on  these  points, 
ao  explanations  of  the  mode  of  his  union  with 
the  Father.  He  leaves  these  to  be  inferred.  He 
speaks  of  them  with  the  ease  and  naturalness 
with  which  one,  bom  a  prince,  would  speak  of 
his  father's  court  and  attendants — without  sur- 
prise, without  introduction^  without  effort,  with- 
out detailed  description.  The  invisible  world, 
mansions  in  paradise,  legions  of  angels,  his  own 
advent  in  glory  to  judge  the  world,  are  evidently 
matters  with  which  he  is  familiar.  The  asto- 
aishing  scene  at  his  baptism,  the  splendours 
of  the  transfiguration,  the  various  offices  per- 
ibrmed  towards  him  by  angels,  the  repeated 
testimonies  from  his  Father  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  pass  as  matters  of  course,  and  create 
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DO  extraordinary  emotion^  in  the  mind  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  thing  has  an  evident 
reference  to  his  undertaking,  as  the  promised 
Messiah  and  Saviour  of  mankind.    With  what 
dignity  and  wisdom  is  all  made  to  bear  on  that 
one  object.    With  what  majesty,  and  yet  un* 
affected  simplicity  and  compassion,  did  he  opea 
the  book  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  and» 
having  read  the  prophetic  description  of  hi» 
office,  declare^  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fu^lhd 
inyour  ears}    With  what  a  mixture  of  authority 
and  tenderness  did  he,  on  another  ooca«on, 
claim  that  All  things  were  delivered  to  him  of 
his  Father  ;  and  that  no  man  knew  who  the  Sam 
was,  save  the  Father,  nor  who  the  Father  was,  save 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  should  reveal 
him ;  and  then  soften  the  claim  and  adapt  it  to 
the  purposes  of  his  mission,  by  inviting  the 
weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  him  for  rest  ?• 
With  what  dignity  did  be  call  on  those  who  sp- 
plied  to  him,  to  entertain  the  highest  thoughts 
of  his  power^  to  repose  their  faith  in  his  word, 
and  to  expect  relief  in  proportion  to  their  ho- 
nourable conceptions  of  his  office  and  person. 

And  how  remarkably  does  be  mingle  his  own 
name  with  his  Father's,  his  own  works  with  his 

'  Luke  iv.  21.  »  Matt  xi.  26-28. 
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Fiither%  his  otm  glory  with  his  Father's,  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  and  fortifying  the  faith 
ol  his  disciples.  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen 
ihe^Father.  Whatsoener  ye  ask  in  my  name,  I  will  do 
U,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son. 
IMs  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  gloiy  of 
CM;  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby. 
And  fww,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
se^,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
wonidwas? 

I  will  not  stop  to  ask  whether  these  points 
sitflfeiently  prove  that  our  Lord  sustained,  in  a 
{ne^-eminent  manner,  his  high  claims  of  being  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  You  » 
866  the  refulgence  of  his  Divinity ;  you  are  com* 
pelled  to  recognize  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.* 

2.  But  consider  our  Lord's  conduct  as  a 

TEACHER    AND    REVEALER    OF    THE    WILL    OF 

GOD,  which  formed  the  next  part  of  his  peculiar 
character  as  Mediator.  How  admirable  was 
both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Never  was  a  manner  of  instruction  so  dig- 
iriFiED  AND  FORCIBLE,  and  at  the  same  time 

so  MILD  AND  ATTRACTIVE. 

*  John  xiv.  9 — 13 ;  xi.  4 ;  xvii.  5.  «  John  i.  14. 
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How  DIGNIFIED  AND  FORCIBLE  are  his  dis- 
courses.  You  see  the  messenger  from  heavan, 
the  Messiah,  the  maker  and  creator  of  all  things. 
He  speaks  with  the  native  majesty  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Sentences  full  of  weight,  brief  aphorisms, 
authoritative  comments  on  the  errors  of  the  Jews, 
clear  and  conclusive  decisions  on  the  import  of 
the  law,  messages  sent,  and  demands  issued 
with  a  solemnity  which  penetrates  the  hearers, 
short  lessons  left  on  the  minds  of  the  crowds  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded ; — these  were  his  me- 
thods of  teaching ;  all  most  suitable  to  the  cha- 
racter which  Christ  bore^  but  utterly  inconsistent 
with  every  other.  Even  his  most  familiar  para- 
bles breathe  an  innate  divinity,  proceed  on  the 
supposition  of  his  union  with  the  Father,  and 
his  glorious  advent  to  judge  the  world.  The 
simplest  images  and  illustrations  are  big  with 
hidden  majesty.  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world ; 
the  living  Vine,  the  Bread  of  God,  the  hid- 
den Treasure,  the  Pearl  of  unknown  price^  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Every  idea 
hispires  awe  and  reverence  in  the  mmd  of  the 
astonished  hearer. 

Andyet,  with  all  this  dignity,  how  mild  and 
ATTRACTIVE  IS  his  manner  of  teaching  !  Lo,  he 
takes  up  young  children  in  his  arms.  See^  he 
passes  softly  and  meekly  from  place  to  place,  not 
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breakit^  the  bruUed  reed,  nor  lifting  up  his  voice  in 
the  etreete.^  Hear  him  coudescendiDg  to  the  com- 
prehensions of  the  populace  in  his  most  striking 
paraMes,  where  the  implied  authority  and  ma- 
jesty are  still  surrounded  with  the  utmost  simpli* 
city  and  attractiveness.  The  most  obvious 
unageBck^e  ideas  the  most  important  and  deep. 
What  exquisite  touches  are  there  in  the  parar 
blea  of  the  prodigal  son,  the  good  Samaritan, 
the  ten  virgins,  the  marriage  feast !  How  in- 
telligible and  familiar  are  the  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  incidents  of  each  place  and  time! 
When  he  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  he  speaks  of 
hiBiaelf  as  the  light  of  the  world ;  when  little 
children  are  brought  unto  him,  he  makes  them 
an  example  of  humility ;  when  he  views  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  he  discourses  of  providence ; 
when  the  produce  of  the  earth  appears*  before 
him,  be  bids  his  disciples  to  judge  of  men  by 
their  fruits  :  when  he  is  seated  at  a  feast,  he 
speaks  of  the  gospel  entertainment ;  when  he 
washes  the  disciples'  feet,  he  discourses  of  pu- 
rity of  heart.  Never  was  there  a  course  of 
religious  doctrines  so  familiar,  so  lovely  in  the 
manner  of  their  being  conveyed,  as  those  of 
our  Lord. 

And  why  should  I  speak  of  the  mattek  of 
them  ?    What  heart  has  not  been  aflfected  with 

i  Matt  xii.  20. 
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theiORAHDEURancI  yet  ifACtLvtr^^&BAt,Hvtr^ 
K£S8  and  yet  wisdom,  appasent  in  the  matter 
of  our  Saviour's  doctrine  ?  .  >  i 

It  was,  indeed,  in  aU  the  substance  of  it,  fuU 
of  GRANDfiua  of  the  most  majestic^  novel,'  and 
weighty  communications  to  man.  Our  divine 
Teacher  fills  and  overwhelms  the  mkid  wtth^the 
most  sublime  ideas,  and  pours  outdoctiiites, 
which^  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudioed  ^  Jeiwa^ 
were  most  surprising  and  strange.  HeiunfioUa 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  -  he 
di^lays  the  riches  of  the  gospel ;  he  assumea 
the  position  of  a  legislator  in  expounding  the 
lawj  he  repeb  the  pride  and  traditiona  of  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  with  indignation;  he 
converses  on  the  subject  of  his  sufferings  with 
prophets,  lawgivers,  and  angels ;  he  opens  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  ancient  predictions ;  be 
detects  all  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart.  AU 
is  so  peculiar,  so  elevated,  so  divine,  as  to  leave 
an  impression  of  grandeur  and  infinite  excel- 
lency on  the  mind. 

And  yet  no  doctrine  was  ever  so  i itTsi^Li-- 
QiBLE  AND  SIMPLE  as  to  its  practical  beariugB 
and  its  results.  It  was^  precisely  level  to  man's 
comprehensions ;  it  made  religion  clear,  in- 
teresting, persuasive.  The  instructions  are 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  thinking  of  the  poor,  are 
opened  and  expanded  for  their  capacities,  sepa- 


rated  finoHi^pcHiitB  of  difficultif  aod  ^^Ubnedon, 
and  ptewiited  only  io  the  aspect  whidifiegiarded 
their  duty  and  hopes.    T4ie  matter  is  siibh  sia 
iot  to  grattfy^^  but  •  inform ;  not  to  smite  with 
snipriBe,  but  love;    not  to  impose  by  mere 
gfaadeur,  but  convey  practical  knowledge  with 
ooadesoensimi  and  grace. 
'  Nor  ia  the  union  of  urgency  and  zeal,  with  for* 
bearance  imd  wisdom,  less  obvious  in  our  Lord's 
instnictions :  for  how  assiduous  a  ki>  earnest 
aas  be  in  hiB  doctrine !  How  solemn,  how  pene- 
tataskgi  how  importunate !  He  was  always  incul- 
eHiag  his  diyine  lessons.     He  went  about  from 
piaceio|ilaee  preaching  incessantly  the  goq)et  of 
the  kiogdom*    He  was  always  at  wotIl,  always 
As  teacher.     He  instructed  men  before,  and 
danag»  and  after  his  miracles.    He  undertook 
jiiraeya^  and  neglected  ordinary  accommoda*- 
liom,  and  even  fbod^  in  order  to  teach  particu- 
lar maaen.    It  was  Am  meat  and  drink  to  do  the 
Milt  (^  him  that  ^ent  kkn^  and  finish  his  work} 
He  never  yielded  in  his  efforts  whibt  any  hope 
remained^  but  inculcated  again  and  again  the 
tame  leasoM  undw  various  forms — sometimes 
accumulating  three  or  four  parables  to  enforce  a 
uogle  point.     The  zeal  qfhis  Father's  house  eon- 
^aned  him,*  aa  it  were :  and  he  was  straitened 
till  he  hqd  fully  accomplished  his  ministry. 
'Jotoi^M.  sjoioizi.  17. 
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And  yet  with  what  forbkaeance  and  wis- 
dom was  all  the  matter  of  his  instraetioiis  ten^ 
peredl  How  gradoally  did  he  introdnee  the 
more  hmniliating  parts  of  his  doctrine !  He  firat 
establishes  his  mission  by  his  divine  worfcs^  and 
then  follows  them  by  the  simpler  truths  of  the 
gospel.  He  b^ns  with  the  call  to  repnifancie. 
He  goes  on  enlarging  the  bonndary  oi  hia  lea- 
sona  with  the  widening  knowledge  of  the  pen^ 
pie.  He  reserves  the  doctrine  of  his  snflferinga 
till  the  one  half  of  his  ministry  is  expired.*  He 
leaves  the  details  and  consequences  of  hia  death 
for  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  He  knowa 
how  to  vary  his  matter,  sometimes  eonimum- 
eating  truth  obliquely,  sometimes  direcdy ;  at 
one  time  in  plain  terms,  at  other  times  coiertly, 
as  wisdom  pointed  out  and  occasions  suggested. 
He  did  not  jmi  new  mtte  iato  aU  bottles,  nor  m-> 
J0t  a  new  ckdk  itUo  am  oUganmeat,^  by  teaching 
doctrines  for  which  his  discifdes  were  not  pre* 
pared:  he  hastened  nothing;  forestalled  no- 
thing ;  but  taught  precisely  those  lessons  which 
a  perfoet  wisdom  dictated. 

Never  was  there*  such  a  teacher  as  Jeans 
Christ^  I  speak  not  now  of  the  nuracnions 
works  which  attended  his  doctrine;  that  is 
not  our  tt^pic ;  butof  those  excelkndea  in  sua* 
taining  his  claims  of  a  divine  instmcfeor,  which 

>  Si«tu  m.  *  Halt.  is.  17. 
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win  the  heart — which  give  the  impression^  not 
onljr  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  he 
ttught^  but  of  that  nnion  of  grandeur  and  coU'- 
detcension,  of  zeal  and  wisdom,  of  dignity  and 
forbearance,  of  gentleness  and  authority,  of 
sublimity  and  plainness,  which  was  most  ex- 
actly agreeiEible  to  the  preceding  parts  of  his 
character  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  *world,  and  which  most  clearly  confirmed  all 
the  direct  proofs  of  his  mission* 

3.  But  it  may  be  asked.  How  did  our  Lord 
support  the  most  difficult  of  all  parts,  the 
sTATB  or  HUMILIATION  to  which  he  likewise 
professed  himself  to  be  called  ?  Nodiing  is  so 
rare  as  the  bearing  with  dignity  a  continued 
state  of  sorrow^  woe,  degradation.  Yet  in  no- 
thing was  our  Lord's  character  more  admirable, 
than  in  the  whole  manner  in  which  he  sustained 
his  lowly  condition  upon  earth.  The  ineffable  dig- 
nity and  meekness  of  all  he  did,  were  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  the  very  meanness  of  his 
circumstances,  and  even  by  those  sufferings  of 
his  life  and  death,  which  would  have  tarnished 
or  obscured  the  virtues  of  any  one  else.  Mark 
the  humble  Saviour  as  he  passes  through  his 
state  of  voluntary  abasement.  Observe  him, 
before  his  public  ministry,  aubject  to  his  re- 
puted parents.  See  him,  at  his  entrance  on 
it,  led  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  forty 
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days  of  the  devil;  Follow  him  afterwHrds 
into  >hii  retirements,  his  solitude,  his  moitiit&iii^ 
oratories.  He  shuns  popularity  and  display. 
He  dwells  at  the  despised  city  of  Nasaretii, 
or  the  little  fishing  town  of  Capernaum.  He 
refuses  to  be  called  rabbi.  He  commands 
those  whom  he  had  healed  to  conceal  his  m^ty 
worics.  He  rejects  all  appearances  of  flattery^ 
not  willing  even  to  be  called  good,  when  the  rea^ 
son  of  the  appellation  was  misconceived.  ThilB 
willmgly  and  determinately  does  he  descend 
into  the  valley  of  humiliation^  and  proceed  in  it 
throughout  his  ministry.  We  wonder  no  longet 
that  the  marks  of  his  divine  glory  were  no  br^C^ 
er  nor  more  frequent ;  all  is  with  him  designed 
abasement  and  concealment.  View  the  man  of 
sorrows  enduring  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself!  See  him  the  object  of  coia* 
tempt  and  scorn!  Hear  him  calumniated  as 
having  a  devil  and  being  mad  I  Even  his  bre* 
thren  reject  him.  Observe,  he  has  not  where  to 
lay  his  head !  Mark  the  people  eager  to  cast 
him  down  from  the  precipice. — ^And  notice  how 
he  sustains  all  this  treatment,  how  he  walks  in 
the  lowly  tract  of  depression,  without  murmur* 
ing,  without  despondency,  without  degrading  his 
divine  person,  his  heavenly  design,  his  heavenly 
Father,  his  heavenly  home !  From  this  very 
darkness,  burst  forth  from  time  to  time  the 
<)ftest  rays  of  light  and  glory. 
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; ,  3«»t  who  eaotmeditate  on  the  Itot .floene  of  odr 
.(iOiNl'A:  Atifferkigs^  without  perceiving  *  the  calm 
4101^  with  which  he  sustains  th^m !  He  tc^ 
qntkshig  garment;  he  girds  himself  toith  atameli  kk 
iBAfkesfiusdiscipks'  feet,^  at  the  moment  when  any 
ojther  ai^erer  would  have  been  wrapt  in  thought; 
and  been  working  himself  up  to  an  efibrt  of  silent 
fortitude.'  He  proceeds  in  the  mighty  woe: 
T^  ^garden  of  Getbsemane  witnesses  his  agony, 
aadihe  resignation  which  sustained  it — the  trai- 
tor approaches — the  bar  of  Pilate  follows — Cal- 
vary closes  the  tragic  scene.— r And  what  meek- 
ness appears  throughout,  what  composure,  what 
faith,  what  self-possession,  what  pity  for  his 
diaeiplea !  Humiliation  was  never  seen  so  deep, 
nor  supported  with  such  magnanimity.  Search 
all  the  records  of  history,  and  nothing  can  be 
found  so  touching,  nothing  so  elevated,  as  the 
manner  in  which  our  Saviour  conducted  him- 
self during  his  state  of  abasement,  and  vindi- 
cated this  part  of  the  claims  which  he  made. 

4.  But  it  is  important  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  our  Lord  as  to  the  heavenly  reward 

THAT  HE  PROMISED    TO     HIS    DISCIPLES.       We 

cannot  better  judge  of  the  bearing  of  any  one*s 
real  character  who  professes  to  found  a  reli- 

*  John  xiii.  2,  &c.  *  Bowdler. 
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gton,  tbaa  by  eonudering  the  end  whieh  he  sets 
before  his  followers ;  the  reward  he  holds  forth 
at  the  close  of  his  undertaking.  ELow  tfam does 
the  divine  Jesns  support  his  pretensions  to 
the  distribution  of  final  recomp^ises  ?  Whst  is 
the  sort  of  happiness  which  he  proposes  ?  What 
description  does  he  present  of  it?  How  does  it 
stand  related  to  himself? 

Now  the  very  nature  of  the  reward  which  our 
divine  Lord  proposes,  is  a  confirmation  of  all  has 
claims.  For  the  happiness  which  he  promises, 
is  to  flow  exclusively  from  hidiness^  pnrity,  an 
immediate  access  to  God,  the  full  attainment  of 
that  obedience  which  was  sincerely  though  inn 
perfectly  practised  on  earth  ;  the  completion  of 
the  gracious  sanctification  of  the  Holy  SjHrit^  in 
all  its  principles,  exercises,  and  effiscts ;  unim- 
peded by  a  body  of  sin  and  death,  and  carried 
out  into  all  its  blessed  consequences  and  fruits — 
a  reward  this,  the  whole  character  of  which  is 
an  attestation  of  his  divine  mission. 

And  yet,  in  the  description,  or  rather  hints 
which  our  Lord  gives  of  this  heavenly  state,  he 
confines  himself  to  a  few  brief  points  of  infer* 
roation.  He  gives  no  detail,  he  gratifies  no  cu- 
riosity, he  tells  us  nothing  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  the  system  of  things  there  carried  on.  He 
just  opens  enough  to  animate  our  hope  and  sti- 
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nukte  our  diligence;  and  &en  dmp$  the  cur^ 
tmin,  and  leaves  us  to  enter  heaven  in  order  to 
onderstttDd  it^ 

But  here  remark— ^and  it  is  a  point  of  sin- 
gular importance^  and  one  entirely  unheard  of 
in  the  case  of  any  other  author  of  a  religion — 
this  poie  and  happy  state  in  the  heavenly  world 
is  represented  as  the  being  with  himself^  the 
being  like  Christy  the  beholding  of  Christ's 
glory.  That  is,  our  divine  master  HfMsBLV 
coNSTivaTEs  H£AV£N*^his  prcseuce  confers 
unnttermble  }oy :  to  be  with  him  and  like  him» 
is  botk  holiness  and  happiness.  There  is  an 
inexpressible  nmjesty  in  this  conception,  which 
is  yet  introduced  and  repeated  with  the  utmost 
naturalness  and  ease. — Heaven  is  the  entering 
into  the  felicity,  and  partaking  of  the  blessed^ 
ness,  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Need  I  say,  then,  that  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  deportment  of  our  Lord  as  Mediator, 
which  is  the  first  division  of  our  argument, 
abounds  with  the  most  copious  and  endearing 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  all  his  pretensions  ? 

We  proceed  to  consider, 

II.  The  manner  in  which  he  supported  his 
claims  as  the  example  of  human  virtue 
TO    HIS   DISCIPLES — this    regards  our  Lord's 
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private,  as  the  fonner  referred  to  his  peculiar 
and  official,  character. 

It  might  be  doubted,  indeed,  how  all .  these 
high  and  exalted  particulars  could  stand  with 
this  additional  claim  which  Christ  advanced,  of 
being  the  patterp  and  humble  example  of  his 
followers.  Surely  here,  we  might  think,  our 
Saviour  must  fail  to  support  an  assumption  ap- 
parently so  contradictory.  And  yet  it  is  here 
that  his  character  shines  forth  most  resplend- 
ent The  personal  virtues  of  our  Lord,  the 
private  tenor  of  his  life,  his  spotless  purity,  be^ 
nignity  and  grace,  as  fully  make  out  his  title  to 
be  the  standard  of  moral  excellency,  as  the 
rest  of  his  character  vindicates  his  other  pre- 
tensions. There  are,  indeed,  as  the  preceding 
topics  demonstrate,  parts  of  his  conduct  i^ 
which  he  is  not  imitable  by  us — he  appears  of- 
ten as  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  as  one  on  whom  the 
anointing  Spirit  immeasurably  rested,  to  qualify 
him  for  a  wholly  peculiar  ministry.  But  these 
actions  are  readily  distinguished  j  and  the  far 
larger  portion  of  our  Saviour's  conduct  remains 
as  the  attractive  object  of  our  imitation  and 
love. 

Some  SEPARATE  VIRTUES  in  our  blessed  Mas- 
ter shall  first  be  noticed ;  and  then  a  few  remarks 
offered  on  the  union  of  them  in  his  holy  life. 
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'  -f^Obfifef^Ve,  first,  his  piett  and  devotion 
TO  HIS  HEAVENLY  FATHER.     Though  he  had 
M  sin' to  confess,  and  no  corrupt  nature  to  sub- 
due;  3rct  how  habitualiy  fervent  was  he  in  his 
defotions,   acknowledgments,  and   humiliation 
before-  his '  heavenly  Father.     He  refers  every 
thing  to  him.     He  begins  no  great  act  without 
telemn   prayer;    on  more  than  one  occasion 
Spending    the    whole    night    in    supplication. 
When  he  multiplied  the  five  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes  for  the  supplyof  the  five  thousand,  he  look- 
ed up  to  heaven  and  blessed  them.      When  he 
irpproached  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  he  first  prayed 
solemnly  to  his  Father.     He  taught  his  disci- 
ples a  prayer,  which  for  brevity,  as  Paley  ob- 
serves, fullness  of  meaning,  suitableness,  and  sim- 
plicity, stands  unrivalled.     He  professed  not  to 
do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  his  Father;  to 
accomplish   which    was    his  meat   and   drink. 
Throughout  his  life,  he  directed  every  act  to  his 
Father's  glory.     Twice  he  purged  the  temple 
with  severe  authonty,  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
Father's  honour.   His  trust  in  Him  was  uniform, 
strong,  apparent,  on  every  occasion.    There  was, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  continued  communion 
going  on  between  his  heavenly  Father  and  the 
mind  of  our  blessed  Lord.     Zeal  for  his  glory  so 
filled  him,  that  he  was  straitened  till  he  had  ac. 
complished  his  holy  undertaking.     Just  before 

VOL.   II.  L 
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his  agony,  he  presents  us  ¥rith  a  specimen  of  his 
intercession  before  the  throne  of  God.  In  his  last 
sufferings,  holy  trust,  resignation,  pmyer,  love 
to  his  heavenly  Father,  sustained  him.  Christ's 
character  was  a  devout,  religious,  elevated  cha^ 
racter,  supported  by  inward  principles  of  fiuth 
and  love  to  God,  and  confidence  in  him.  Christ's 
was,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  most  pious 
life.  This  was  a  mwi  ingredient.  This  strikes 
the  mind  at  every  turn.  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
of  the  secluded  and  austere  mixed  with  the  de* 
vout  in  him.  It  was  precisely  a  piety  so  ex- 
pressed, and  so  mingled  with  all  his  conduct,  as 
to  furnish  a  perfect  example  to  his  followers* 
Next  to  his  piety  towards  Gk)d,  was  his  b£- 

K£VOL£NC£  AND  COMPASSION  TOWARDS  MAN. 

Nothing  was  more  apparent  in  our  Lord,  than 
genuine  goodwill,  kindness,  tenderness  of 
heart.  His  life  was  not  one  of  strict  justice 
merely,  but  of  overflowing  benignity.^  He 
went  about  to  bless  and  console  this  sorrowing 
world.  His  miracles  were  almost  all  acts  of 
kindness  and  beneficence — healing  all  manner 
of  disease,  casting  out  devils,  restoring  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  even  raising  again  the  dead. 
Instead  of  displaying  the  portentous  powers  by 
which  the  mission  of  Moses  was  made  to 
triumph  over  the  rebellious  Pharaoh;  in  the 

'  Abp.  Newcombe. 
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beneroleDt  Jesus  all  was  characteristic  of  the 
peace  and  goodwill  which  he  came  to  proclaim.^ 
He  was  ^ur  brother,  one  like  unto  ourselves, 
sin  only  excepted.     When  he  saw  an  amiable 
yoong  man,  then  he  loved  him.    When  he  be- 
held the  multitude  fainting,  he  had  compassion 
on  them,  because  they  were  scattered  and  were 
as  Aeep  that  had  no  shepherd.     As  he  ap- 
proached the  city  of  Nain,  Behold  a  dead  man 
wu  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother^  and 
she  1001  a  widow:  and  Jesus,  when  he  saw  her,  had 
ctm^poMMum  on   her,    and  said  unto  her^    Weep 
nol^  And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier,  {and  they 
that  bore  him  stood  still  J  and  he  said.  Young  man^ 
I  say  unto  thee,  arise.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up 
and  began  to  speak,  and  he  delivered  him  to  his 
mother .^    Was  ever  such  genuine,  deeply-seated 
benevolence  before  seen !  The  whole  narrative 
teems  with  compassion.    Thus,  also,  when  he 
was  approaching  the  ungrateful  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, whose  inhabitants  were  just  about  to  im- 
bue their  hands  in  his  blood,  how  did  he  weep 
over  it,  as  winding  round  the  heights  of  the 

'  Doddridge  observes,  that  our  Lord  wrought  more  bene- 
ficent miracles  id  one  afternoon,  than  any  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets in  the  course  of  a  whole  life.     See  Matt.  ix.  33. 

'  At  once,  before  he  had  begun  the  intended  restoration. 

'  Luke  vii. 
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Mount  of  Olives,  it  burst  upon  his  view :  ^  his 
own  sufferings  forgotten,  the  shouts  of  the  ap- 
plauding multitude  unheard,  he  is  absorbed  in 
the  miseries  about  to  fall  on  the  people  for  their 
sins!  Again,  who  can  fully  conceive  of  the 
compassion  which  led  him,  when  expiring  in 
death,  to  provide  a  refuge  for  his  mother,  when 
a  sword  was  going  through  her  very  heart,  as 
she  beheld  her  son  in  the  agonies  of  the  cru- 
cifixion ! 

Time  forbids  me  to  point  out  how  this  bene- 
volence of  Christ  flowed  forth  in  the  forever 
ness  of  injuries — nor  is  it  needful.  Not  a  single 
word  of  resentment,  nor  any  expression  of  per- 
sonal displeasure,  ever  came  out  of  his  mouth. 
He  was  daily  and  hourly  returning  good  for  evil, 
till,  on  the  cross,  he  prayed  for  the  very  wretches 
who  were  driving  the  nails  into  his  hands  and 
feet — Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do.^ 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  that  meek- 
ness   AND     LOWLINESS     OF    SPIRIT    which    SO 

remarkably  appeared  in  our  Lord,  but  which 
we  have  just  noticed  in  describing  his  conduct 
in  his  state  of  humiliation.  In  fact,  so  meek 
liJiMUB,  and  so  confessedly  was  this  the 
■ipress  of  his  character,  that  he  could 

ifMtt  mentioQS  this  touching  circumstance  in  his 
46t»  '  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
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call  on  his  disciples  to  imitate   him  in  this 
respect,  without  rendering  his  sincerity  for  a 
mmnent  qnestibhable.    Learn  of  me,  far  lam 
meA  and  kwfy  of  heart. ^    The  soft  and  gentle 
spirit  of  Christ  is  ever  apparent.     As  a  lamb 
itmb  be/are  his  shearers,   so  opened  he  not  his 
mouth*  Insteadof  the  ambition,  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  afironts,  the  self-confidence,  the  personal 
importance,  which  appeared  in  other  moral 
teachers,  our  Lord  was  uniformly  gentle  and 
towly.    It  is  impossible  even  for  the  unbeliever 
to  deny,  and  indeed  he  does  not  venture  to 
deny,  the  meekness  and  lowliness  of  Christ's 
character. 

Then  consider  his  superiority  to  the 
woKLD — to  the  passions,  objects,  opinions, 
pleasures,  indulgences,  love  of  ease;  regard 
to  fame,  to  riches,  to  display,  to  influence,  to 
praise — which  the  Scripture  includes  under 
that  comprehensive  term,  and  which  have  ever 
ensnared,  under  one  form  or  other,  all  merely 
human  teachers.  In  our  Saviour  we  see  no- 
thing of  a  worldly  spirit : — there  was  no  court- 
ing of  the  great,  no  fawning  over  the  persons 
of  the  noble,  no  haunting  the  palaces  of  kings, 
no  deference  to  the  authority  of  powerful  and 
wicked  men,  no  debates  about  human  politics 
and  temporal  interests,  no  desire  after  worldly 

•  Matt.  xi.  29. — Bowdler.  '  Isaiah  Hit.  7. 
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distinction  or  dominion,  no  leaning  to  an  out- 
ward splendour  and  an  external  Messiahship, 
such  as  the  Jews  desired  and  feigned.  On  the 
contrary,  never  was  there  so  unworldly  a  cfaa« 
racter,  never  such  disinterestedness^  never  such 
superiority  to  all  the  glare  and  bustle  and 
attraction  of  the  world  and  worldly  gl6ry. 
He  estimated  things  as  they  really  were,  and 
acted  simply  and  invariably  upon  that  estimate. 
He  was  not  of  the  world ;  he  was  of  anotiier 
spirit,  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  touched  by 
other  interests,  bent  on  high  and  nobler  ends. 
And  in  no  respect  is  his  example  more  perfect 
in  itself,  and  more  necessary  to  us,  than  in  his 
overcoming  of  the  worlds 
Then  mark  the  strict  temperance  and 

COMMAND      OF      THE      INFERIOR      APPETITES 

which  our  Lord  exercised — a  rare  and  difficult 
attainment!  But  what  self-denial,  what  ab- 
stinence from  indulgence,  what  freedom  from 
every  thing  like  the  stain  of  excess,  appeared 
in  Christ!  His  temperance  how  pure,  bow 
elevated,  how  vigilant,  how  uniform,  how  natu- 
ral !  He  wrought  no  miracle  for  the  supply  of 
his  own  wants — you  hear  of  none  of  these  wants. 
He  pities  the  multitude,  indeed,  and  feeds  them 
miraculously ;  but  for  himself,  he  has  not  where 
to  lay  his  head.     Whilst  he  sits  instractiiig  tiie 

'  Joho  XTi.  33. 
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Samaritan  woman,  he  accounts  that  be  has 
mcift  to  eat  which  his  disciples  knew  not  of;  whilst, 
as  to  them,  they  are  compelled  to  go  into  the 
citf  to  purchase  food.^ 

Join  to  these  virtues,  the  fortitude  and 
C0V8TAKCY  which  appeared  in  our  Redeemer 
—that  quality  of  mind  which  is  compounded  of 
courage,  patience  and  perseverance;  which 
knQws  not  how  to  yield  in  a  great  under- 
taking ;  which  is  daunted  by  no  opposition,  and 
fiunts  under  no  discouragement ;  which  endures 
contradiction,  violence,  injustice,  oppression. 
With  what  fortitude  does  our  Lord  bear  the 
incessant  hostility  and  perverseness  of  the 
Jews  !  With  what  constancy  and  boldness 
does  he  arraign  the  vices  and  hypocrisy  and 
cruelties  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  !  When 
did  he  betray  any  symptoms  of  cowardice  or 
the  fear  of  man  ?  When  did  he  fly  in  dejection 
or  irresolution  ?  No  :  he  fainted  not,  neither 
was  discouraged,  till  he  had  set  judgment  in  the 
earths 

The  prudence  and  discretion  which 
ever  adorned  our  divine  Master  must  not 
be  overlooked.  These  made  a  remarkable, 
though  not  a  disproportionate,  part  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  never  invited  attack  by  imprudence, 
nor  provoked  hostility  by  intemperate  rashness. 

'  John  iv.  8.  '  Isaiah  xlii.  4. 
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When  no  good  could  be  effected  in  one  BpO|t^ 
be  withdrew  to  another.  The  questions  die* 
tated  by  curiosity  or  craft,  he  repelled  by  wuh 
dom ;  proposing  other  questions,  or  inculcating 
a  general  doctrine,  or  softening  reproof,  by  th^ 
veil  of  a  parable.  The  forethought,  the  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  desired  end,  the  disposition  of 
the  several  parts  of  his  doctrine  to  their  proper 
purposes  and  to  the  class  of  his  auditory^  hi3 
determination  under  a  choice  of  difficulties,  his 
address  in  defending  his  disciples  when  ao* 
cused,  his  apologies  before  the  bigoted  Jews* 
marked  our  Lord's  wisdom.  The  human  heart 
lay  open  before  him  :  difficult  questions  and 
sudden  turns  only  served  to  display  his  con- 
summate prudence.  Yes,  he  did  all  things  weU:^ 
his  prudence  was  as  conspicuous  in  the  man- 
ner, as  his  benevolence  in  the  execution,  of  his 
designs. 

2.  But  I  must  not  detain  you  longer  on  thi^ 
separate  graces  of  our  Saviour's  personal  cha- 
racter, much  as  they  might  be  extended.  I 
must  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
UNION  of  them  in  his  most  holy  life ;  for  he  com** 
bined  all  the  various  branches  of  moral  excel- 
lency,  and  exhibited  in  equal  perfection  the 

'  Mark  vii.  37. 
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graces  and  virtues  the  moat  opposite  to  each 
other^  without  the  proximate  failings,  or  any 
deeay  in  vigour  and  consistency.  And  in  this 
lespect  our  Lord  surpassed  all  human  examples 
of  virtue.  It  is  a  common  remark^  that  a  prin* 
ciple  of  opposition,  and  as  it  were  compensa- 
tion, nms  through  the  works  of  the  Almighty. 
The  stronger  virtues  are  seldom  found  without 
an  alliance  of  austerity,  nor  the  softer  without 
weakness  and  feebleness.'  Still  more  uncom- 
aion  is  it  to  find  the  stronger  and  softer  quali- 
ties in  due  proportion.  Whilst  no  example  is 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  blessed  Jesus,  of  all 
these  being,  not  only  united,  but  carried  to 
the  utmost  height  and  preserved  in  one  uni^ 
form  tenor.  Yet  such  was  the  case  in  our 
Lord. 

His  virtues  were  unalloyed  with  the 
KINDRED  FAILINGS.  His  temperancc  was  uu- 
accompanied  with  severity,  his  fortitude  was 
without  rashness,  bis  constancy  without  obsti- 
nacy, his  self-denial  without  moroseness,  his 
devotion  and  piety  without  indifference  to  the 
affiurs  of  life.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
benevolence  never  sunk  into  weakness,  his 
humility  into  fear  of  man,  his  love  of  retirement 
into  inactivity,  his  tenderness  into  compliance 
with  sin. 

'  Bowdler. 
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Not  only  so;   the  opposite,  and  to  u$ 

APPARENTLT  CONTRADICTORY,  ORAGK8  WERE 
FOUND  IN  HIH  IN  EQUAL  PROPORTION.   BUs 

elevation  of  mind,  and  sablimity  in  the  ooacep* 
tion  of  divine  things,  were  oonnected  with  the 
utmost  facility  and  simplicity.  His  saperioiifty 
to  the  world,  and  spirituality  of  aflfection,  were 
equalled  by  his  affiability  and  fineedom  in  con* 
versing  with  mankind.  His  temperance  and 
fortitude  were  adorned  with  the  opposite  graces 
of  meekness  and  forbearance ;  his  love-  and 
benignity  with  courage  and  decision  ci  chane* 
ter ;  his  compassion  for  sinnere  with  the  nnmH 
pointed  rebukes  of  the  incorrigible  and  hy  pocrir 
ticaK  His  condescension  in  consorting  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  was  united  with  the 
utmost  purity  and  dignity ;  his  incessant  dilir 
gence  with  suavity ;  his  zeal  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  in  prosecuting  his  mission,  with  pru- 
dence and  discretion.  The  active  were  thus 
allied  with  the  contemplative  virtues,  the  strong 
with  the  tender,  the  heroical  with  the  retired* 
Each  virtue  was  free  fnom  the  proximate  de-* 
feet,  and  accompanied  with  the  opposite  ex« 
eeUencv. 

w 

Fuither  than  this,  all  was  carried  to  the 

rVMOST    height,     and    COKTIXUED    IK     ONE 

EVEN  TENOR.  Christ  had  unif<»Tnity  and  con- 
^vistency  of  virtue,  in  the  strictest  sense ;  he 
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had  strength  of  character.  Power  of  every 
kind  is  less  exhibited  by  violent  efforts  of  abort 
duntioD,  than  by  a  steady,  unyielding  agency 
and  prc^^ression.^  It  was  not  at  one  time>  but 
at  Birery  time;  not  in  one  situation,  but  in 
every  kind  of  situation ;  not  at  the  beginning 
<if  kia  ministry  merely,  but  throughout  it ;  not 
in  one  or  two  respects,  but  in  all,  that  the 
virtues  of  Christ  were  manifested.  And  this 
at  the  greatest  height  of  which  the  human 
Batnre  is  susceptible,  and  which  the  law  of  God 
requires.  There  is  no  flaw,  no  stain  in  our 
Lord's  character;  not  a  single  defect,  much 
less  any  crime.  It  was  a  perfect  model  for  our 
imitation.  Christ  had  never  occasion  to  retract 
any  statement,  to  qualify  any  expression,  to  undo 
any  thing  he  ever  said  or  did.^  No  omission,  no 
slip^  no  error,  no  misapprehension,  no  gap  or 
interruption  in  the  circle  of  human  excellencies, 
appeared  in  our  blessed  Saviour. 

The  result  was,  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
HARMONY,  loveliness,  and  moral  symmetry  in 
our  Saviour's  personal  character ;  that  beauty 
of  holiness  which  arises  from  the  combination 
and  just  proportion  of  all  the  various  elements 

*  Bowdler. 
St.  Paul  had  to  acknowledge,  /  wist  notf  brethren,  that 
it  w€L$  the  high  priest: — Acts  xxiii.  5. — but  never  thus  the 
holy  Jesiis. 
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of  which  it  is  composed.  Every  thing  "was  of 
a  piece;  every  thing  was  most  becomidg; 
every  thing  was  as  it  should  be. 

And  this  completes  the  picture.  This  shows 
that  we  have  in  our  Lord  the  perfect  model  of 
every  virtue  for  his  disci  pies,  both  as  it  regards 
the  separate  graces  of  his  character,  and  the 
union  and  combination  of  them  in  all  their  pro- 
portions, strength,  and  consistency. 

But  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  conduct  and 
deportment  of  Christ,  as  compared  with  his 
pretensions. 

III.  In  his  public  and  exalted  cha- 
racter AS  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

For  all  these  separate  parts  of  the  life  of 
Christ  were  subservient  to  one  great  purpose, 
the  founding  of  the  gospel  Revelation;  and 
each  part  prepared  and  qualified  him  for  that 
great  undertaking. 

In  order,  then,  to  catch  a  view  of  the  excel* 
lencies  of  this  result,  we  may  notice  the  public 
character  of  Christ,  in  its  suitableness  to  maik ; 
in  its  surprising  novelty  and  sublimity ;'  in  its 
correspondence  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  his  religion ;  and  in  the  united  impression 
and  effect  of  the  whole ; — all  heightened  by  the 
artless  manner  in  which  the  narration  is  written. 
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'  ].  To  begin  with  the  topics  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
observe  the  suitablbness  to  the  necessi- 
ties OF  BiCAN  which  appears  in  the  founder  of 
Christianity  thus  becoming  our  example.  Man 
is  led  by  example  rather  than  by  precept.  He 
needed  a  Saviour,  not  only  to  rescue  him  from 
guilt  and  death  by  his  merits  and  grace,  bat  to  ren- 
der virtue  lovely  and  practicable^  by  his  human 
and  personal  excellencies.  In  the  life  of  Christ, 
morality  is  set  forth  in  action ;  it  is  embodied, 
it  is  made  visible  to  the  mortal  eye,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  mortal  heart,  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  engaging  form. 

And  how  exactly  was  the  class  of  charaC^ 
TER  and  station  which  Christ  occupied,  adapted 
to  our  case !  He  might  have  chosen  any  other, 
and  been  a  perfect  model  of  virtue  : — he  might 
have  appeared — except  perhaps  as  his  charac- 
ter as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  concerned 
— as  a  prince,  a  noble,  a  teacher  of  human 
or  divine  science ;  but  such  a  life  would  not 
have  been  so  easily  imitable  by  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  became 
like  one  of  ourselves ;  his  life  was  spent  in 
common  affairs  and  duties.  His  is  a  most  holy, 
but  an  ordinary,  familiar,  every-day  life,  passed 
in  humble  scenes  and  usual  occurrences.^  This 

'  ^The  imitation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  a  duty  of  that  ex- 
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was  exactly  what  proud,    vain-glorioas  man 
needed. 

Then  our  Lord's  was  a  suffering  character^ 
and  80  yet  further  adapted  to  be  our  pattern  in 
a  suffering  world.  Any  other  life  might  have 
been  as  pure,  but  it  could  not  have  been  so 
consolatory.  As  a  sufferer,  his  example  is  more 
frequently  applicable,  more  deeply  meditated 
on,  more  precisely  suited  to  the  condition  and 
afflictions  of  his  followers.  The  patient,  en* 
during  virtues  are  most  conspicuous  in  him,  as 
they  are  most  needed  by  us. 

It  was  also  a  cali^i,  composed  character. 
There  was  a  tranquillity,  a  retirement,  a  free- 
dom from  violent  emotions,  an  abstinence  from 
excitement  and  disturbance  throughout  it.  His 
emotions  were  chiefly  those  of  benevolence, 
compassion,  abhorrence  of  sin.  These  over- 
powered, on  all  occasions,  the  inferior  passions ; 
and  were  most  directly  in  contrast  with  any 
charge  of  insincerity  or  enthusiasm,  which  his 
enemies  might  otherwise  have  imputed  to  him^ 
Our  Lord  is  precisely  what  he  should  be ; — he 

celleQcy  and  perfection,  that  we  are  blessed  in  it  by  its  easi- 
Best,  oompliance,  and  proportion  to  us.  For  thongh  ht 
irilhooi  SID,  yet  the  instances  of  his  piety  were  the 
iOf  a  very  holy,  bat  ordinary  life,  without  afiright- 
i^eiit  or  prodigious  acts,  greater  than  the  imita- 
and  humane  and  gentle.'* — Bishop  /. 


.i.ii.-.. 
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appeared,  «iid  did,  and  acted,  and  spake,  in 
every  respect  as  the  founder  of  such  a  religion 
as  Christianity  required. 

2.  Remark  next  the  surprising  novelty 
AKB  SU3LIMITT  of  OUT  Saviour's  deportment 
and  undertaking.  His  great  purpose  was  en- 
tirely new  and  unheard  of  at  the  time  he 
appeared  upon  earth;  it  sprung  completely 
from  his  own  divine  .goodwill,  and  was  inde- 
p^dent,  and  indeed  contrary^  to  the  temper  of 
the  age  and  the  outward  condition  in  which  he 
appeared.  I  do  not  like  the  term  original,^  as 
applied  to  our  Lord's  character,  because  we 
coramonly  mean  by  that  word  the  efforts  of 
unassisted  genius,  in  the  invention  or  execution 
of  works  of  science  or  art. 

But  his  whole  project  and  manner  of  acting 
were  novel ;  were  in  no  respect  the  product  of 
external  circumstances  ;  were  not  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  age,  and  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen.  We  know  sufficiently  of  the 
spirit  of  his  contemporaries,  of  the  traditions, 
the  disorders,  the  expectations  of  a  temporal 
deliverer^  the  contempt  for  the  Heathen  and 
Samaritans,  and  even  for  Publicans  and  Naza- 
renes,  which  prevailed.  We  see  in  the  disci-* 
pies  this  impression  of  the  age.      Our  Lord 

'  Paley,  and  even  Bishop  Bird  Sumner. 
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rises  infinitely  above  it;  hi$.  ebampt^riflrrP^ 
created  by  circumstances ;  be  forms  hifi  pNi^ 
project ;  he  conceives  the  new  and  vast  desig)| 
of  an  universal  religion :  he  acts  upon  that  de- 
sign, though  not  a  single  mind  can  <syffi^patlnze 
with  him  ;  be  possesses  his  soul  in  pa^n^e,  ,14 
the  <!alm  permiaskm  of  the  success  of  bis  under^ 
taking:  and  yet  every  appearanoe  was.  against  fi^ 
•-^the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  the  notions  of  if 
temporal  Messiah,  the  powers  and  a^tboi^tiep 
and  intellectual  habits  of  the  whole  wodf^ 
And  there  was  nothing  in  our  Saviour's  births 
connexions,  education,  to  raise  him  above  the^e 
things.  Yet  not  a  word  escapes  him  implying 
a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  his  religion. 
In  all  his  teaching  and  life  you  see  a .  con- 
sciousness, which  never  forsakes  him,  of  a  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  human  race,^  Whatava^t 
and  noble  design ;  what  superiority  and  graj|f 
deur  of  thought ;  what  self-^possessioa  and 
calmness  in  the  pursuit;  what  expanaei.iof 
charity  ;  what  height  of  benevolence  1  ,  Jif^ 
yet  his  own  death  was  to  intervene  :-^he  p^ 
ceives,  he  foretells,  he  calmly  describes,  the  acfts 
of  violence  which  were  about  apparently  to.Giit 
short  all  his  projects.  What  words  can  oonvey 
the  impression  of  the  character  of  the  divkk^ 
founder  of  Christianity,  when  you  view:himja^ 

^  Dr.  ChanDing. 
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inspired  and  filled,  under  such  circumstances^ 
with  this  mighty  plan,  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind! 

3.  Bemark,  again,  how  the  different  parts  of 
our  Lord's  character,  springing  from  his  two* 
fold  nature,  exactly  correspond  with  his  under* 
takings  make  it  natural,  and  join  on  upon  all 
the  0OCtEiN£8  AND  PRECEPTS  of  Christianity 
which  we  considered  in  former  Lectures.^  We 
are  no  longer  astonished  at  the  enterprise  of 
(bunding  an  universal  religion,  when  we  recol* 
lect ,  that  here  is  an  incarnate  Deity,  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  the  Lord  mighty  to 
save,  the  Eternal  Word,  come  on  an  errand  of 
grace.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  human  parts 
of  his  character,  and  consider  them  as  the  mat* 
ter  of  his  obedience,  the  ground  of  his  merits, 
the  very  sacrifice  which  he  came  to  offer,  the 
case  is  still  further  unfolded.  The  mystery, 
indeed^  of  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the 
human  nature  remains  unexplained;  but  the 
fact  of  it  is  clearly  laid  down  as  the  foundation 
of  his  mission,  many  of  the  ends  of  which  it 
develops ;  whilst  the  combination  of  the  quali* 
ties  arising,  without  confusion,  from  the  two 
natures,  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  our  Lord*s 
character  as  the  founder  of  our  faith.     His 

'  Lect.  XV.  and  hyL 
VOL.  ir.  M 


dimie  and  hmnan  natme  correspond  to  the  two 
obflses  of  tmtfaiB — the  doctrines  alid  precepts^ 
which  compose  his  religion.  '  ( 

His  divine  nature  and  mediatorial  office,  to* 
getber  with  the  state  of  humiliation  which  is 
connected  widi  them,  precisely  agree  witii  the 
m>CT&iNE8  of  the  &11  and  giult  of  man^  which 
rendered  such  a  scheme  of  redemption  nee^U> 
and  appic^riate ;  that  is^  they  precisely  expound 
the  trutha  which  diatingnish  RevelatioA^  mid/ 
are,  mdeed,  the  Ceictson  which  those  truthareati 
The  superhuman  parts  of  Christ's  life  confinn^ 
all  the  doctrines  dependent  on  his  divinity-;-^ 
the  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  the  merit  of  hir. 
sacrifice,  the  >  prevalence  of  his  intercessioBu 
Without  such  parts,  the  doctrines  would  be  less 
intelligible,  less  apparent,  less  consolatoiy ; 
with  them,  all  is  congruous.  If  Jesus  Christ 
were  not  the  Eternal  Word,  the  image  of  t|» 
invisible  God,  in  short,  the  divine  perfeeticms 
embodied  in  human  nature — the  system  of  ce?* 
demption  would  be  incomptete.  And  il  the^ 
system  of  redemption  were  other  than  it  is,  the 
character  of  Christ  would  be  unaccountable  and 
inappropriate. 

And  then  bow  exactly  do  the  human  virtues 
of  the  lovely  Saviour  correspond  with«  or  rather- 
embody  and  realize,  all  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel:   his  life  is  the  precepts  harmonizedi 
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exhifaitiecL  If  inan  is  ever  to  be  won  to  obedi- 
mee,  it  vnust  be  by  the  force  of  such  ed  exam- 
ple presented  in  so  divine  a  person,  and  sus- 
takied  fay  snob  exuberant  grace. 

4^.  Next  remark  the  impressiok  and  ef* 

V£GV  or    THE  WHOtE    PUBLIC    CHARACTER  of 

Chritt*-i-how  the  contemplations  of  the  separate 
evcellfucies  of  his  character  are  heightened 
wben  the  mind  proceeds  to  embrace  the  whole. 
The  high  and  lofty  parts  are  so  united  with  the 
hmly  and  attractive ;  the  divine  qualities  of 
our  Lord  with  his  human ;  what  he  did  as  the 
SoQ  of  Ood,  with  what  he  suffered  as  the  Son  of 
man ;  the  claims  of  equality  with  the  Father, 
with  his  voluntary  subjection  to  him ;  the  ex* 
ample  he  proposed  to  his  followers,  with  the 
salvation  which  he  wrought  out  for  them ;  his 
deportment  as  our  pattern,  with  his  exalted 
conduct  as  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Reve^ 
lation ;  all  is  so  sublime,  and  yet  so  conde- 
scending ;  so  divine,  and  yet  so  human ;  so 
infinitely  above  us,  and  yet  so  familiarly  known, 
and  so  entirely  level  to  our  feelings ;  the  mys- 
terious parts  are  so  softened  down  by  the  con- 
descending ones;  the  authority  and  majesty 
are  so  blended  with  the  compassion  and  kind- 
ness of  Jesus,  as  to  render  the  impression  of  the 
whole  character  beyond  measure  deep  and  pe- 

M  2 
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netrating.  We  feel  that  never  did  sueh  'a  jier- 
sonage  appear  before  or  since.  We  feel  tiiat  it 
is  Deity  incarnate ;  Grod  stooping  to  man  *  the 
divine  perfections  made  visible  to  mortal  e]fe ; 
the  distance  between  the  holy  God  and  guilty 
sinners  annihilated  ;  salvationjoy,  duty,  motive, 
hope,  resignation — all  the  Christian  religion — 
concluded  and  comprehended  in  the  brief  t>ut 
inexhaustible  excellencies  of  the  character  of  it^ 
founder. 

5.  This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  ob-. 
servings  in  the  last  place,  the  manner  ik 

WHICH    THE     CHARACTER     OF    OUR    LORD     IS 
GIVEN    BY    THE    EVANGELISTS.       FoT   the  DtttV 

rative,  as  we  have  before  had  the  occasion  to 
notice  at  some  length/  is  the  most  inartifi<ml 
ever  seen.  There  is  no  panegyric,  no'puttiD|; 
of  things  together,  no  drawing  of  a  character, 
no  apologies  nor  explanations.  The  evabge- 
lists  merely  relate  faithfully  what  they  sevdriiifljr 
remembered  of  one  individual ;  but  this  indivi- 
dual was  so  extraordinary  a  personage,  that  in 
recording  his  life,  they  present  a  picture  such 
as  the  world  never  before  saw.  The  account, 
however,  only  furnishes  the  materials  firom 
which  we  may  study,  as  we  can,  our  Lord's 
several  excellencies.    The  Evangelists  leave  us 

*  Lecture  vi.,  on  Credibility. 
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to  do  thiff^.  They  do  not  even  arraDge  the  dif'? 
feu^ut  incidents  in  the  order  of  time.  Thus  the 
miiidB  of  men  are  set  at  work ;  and  the  true 
impression  and  bearing  of  the  history  is  the  re^ 
wdt  of  their  own  conclusions,  from  the  inci- 
dents thrown  together  in  naked  and  unadorned 
simplicity. 

The  very  circumstance,  indeed,  of  such  a  por- 
trait being  drawn  by  such  writers,  is  an  inder 
pendent  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  gospela. 
It  could  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  man. 
We  know  what  efforts  writers  of  the  greatest 
genius  have  made  in  different  ages  to  describe 
A  perfect  character.  Poets,  historians,  philo^o^ 
pb^rSihavO'  laboured  the  point  to  the  utmost. 
They  have  succeeded  but  imperfectly.  Their 
entirely  virtuous  man  has  neither  been  amiable 
nor  (Consistent  nor  imitable.  Some  gross  de- 
fects have  marked  their  first  conceptions  of  the 
subject.  But,  behold !  four  unlettered  and  sim- 
ple persons,  give  separate  narratives  of  the  life 
of  their  Master,  and  accomplish  unwittingly 
what  men  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  aimed 
at  and  failed.^  The  gospels  appear.  The  writers 
make  no  comments  on  the  history  they  give ; 
and  they  leave  a  character,  without  seeming  to 
think  of  it,  which  is  found  to  be  n^w,  to  be 
such  as  the  mind  of  man  could  never  have 

*  Scott. 
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conceited ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time^^ 
tovely,  80  imitable,  eo  dignified »  so  tablime^.al 
to  cdiilpfise»  by  oniversal  consenty  all  the  a» 
cellencies  and  perfiectiooBof  whicdi  tbe  kumaa 
natere  is  ausceptible,  in  a  fiDrm  the  moat  ea^ 
gaging,  tender,  and  elevated. 

But  we  pause^^-and  draw  our  argument  to  a 
t^ose*  We  bate  taken  a  tiew  of  the.  peculiar 
character  of  cur  Lord  as  Mediator;  ofhiaprii- 
¥ate  deportment  aa  our  example ;  and  of  his 
puUic  and  more  elevated  conduct  aa  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  relig^.  The  mind  is  lost  in 
striving  to  collect  the  several  parts.  .: 

* 

We  began  with  the  varicms  claims  preferrad 
by  our  Lord.  We  were  startled  at  the  variety 
and  difficulty  of  them.  We  3ret  found,  aa  we 
proceeded,  every  one  established  in  the  most 
ample  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  impres- 
sion of  reverence  increased  as  we  reviewed  his 
conduct  as  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world,  as  the  Teacher  of  mankind,  as  a  Man 
of  Sorrows^  and  the  Rewarder  of  his  disciples. 
We  were  yet  more  affected,  as  we  considered 
the  separate  »  well  as  combined  excellencies 
of  our  Lord's  personal  conduct.  When  finom 
this  we  proceeded  to  notice  the  pij^blic  beanag 
of  his  life  and  ministry  as  the  founder  of  eer 
religion,   we  were  only  the  more  filled  with 
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utmisboMit  at  the  majesty  and  sublimity  of 
his  charttoter*  The  attempt  to  do  justice '  t4 
any  poitbn  of  it  is  fruitless.  It  is  difficult 
even  to  tooch  ott  the  prindpai  features.  Enougb^ 
bovTMar^  has  been  said  to  eaabl«  us  to  estimate 
the  argument  which  it  supplies  ia  ooufirmatioa 
of  our  faith  aad  love. 

(This  argtiment,  tbeu,  it  will  be  found,  springs 
fitmi  a TA:iB  PBicsuicPTioN  upon  the  first  stated- 
meat  of  the  case;  rises  yet  higher  when  that 
case  iM  contrasted  with  ktehy  similar  pa£r 
t;siretoK ;  proceeds  upwards  to  a  moral  de* 
monstration  when  the  other  BRAtrciiES  of 
THE  EVIDENCES  are  taken  into  account;  and 
ceases  not  its  course  till  it  bears  a^tay  the 
HEART  of  every  competent  and  serious  inquirer. 

1.  For  what  is  the  fair  presumption  on 
THE  vERr  statement  OF  THE  CASE,  after 
reviewing  such  a  character  as  that  of  the  founder 
of  die  Christian  celigion?  The  life  and  spirit 
of  the  author  of  any  religious  system,  when 
truly  known,  go  far  to  determine  the  truth  qf 
his  claims.  If  real  sincerity,  purity,  benevo- 
lence, huitiility,  disinterestedness,  consisiency, 
appear  in  the  founder  of  a  religion ;  if  that 
iadividual  present  himself  openly  before  the 
eyes  of  men ;  if  he  submit  all  his  pretensions 
to  their  scrutiny ;   if,  in  addition,  there  appear 
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in  kim  oatnitiess^  compasurot  meeknesat'  every 
tiiiog  the  most  apposite  to  enUimiasm  atld 
credulity ; — these  things  afford:  a  strong  pre* 
snmption  in  favour  of  his  cause,  jnst  as  the 
contrary  qualities  would  be  so  many  pfeaump^ 
tions  i^^nst  it.  .         ;! 

No  personal  virtues  can,  indeed^  striotly 
speaking*  establish  a  divine  Revelation^  "whidi 
must ^  wait  for  its  proper  proofe;  but,  sucdii  a 
eharacter  as  that  of  our  Lord,  supposes  those 
pnoofs  and  implies  them ;  it  is  altogether  iSe 
peculiar^  so  far  elevated  above  any  other  thiat 
Qyer  appeared,  as  to  furnish  in  itself  the  strongh 
ei^  presumptu>n  of  the  truth  of  his  preteusioni^ 

2.  The  presumptive  argument  is  raised  yet 
higher,  by  contrasting  the  cuAEACTta  or 

CHRIST  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OTHERS  who  haVC 

assumed  to  be  founders  of  a  new  religion.  We 
challenge  the  whole  world.  We  assert  that 
there  never  was  any  religion,  but  the  Christiaa^ 
which  exhibited,  in  the  person  of-  its  iouoder,  H 
spotless  model  for  its  disciples  to  foUow»  We 
ja38ert  there  never  was  any  religion  but  the 
Christian,  in  which  its  author  united  exceDence 
of  example  with  purity  of  precept^  We  asseit 
there  never  was  any  religion  but  the  Cbristitti, 
professed  to  sum  up  all  morality  in  the 

^  Bisbop  Jtmei . 


fximple^'ofi  Aim-  legislator;  and  comlnQed  ki  it 
Ulitlw<^piireit  .precepts,  and  the  moat  lowl^ 
wniiaMatli^  of  moral  ezcellency.  r 

.  <>i  look-arbundfor  the  founderof  a  religion  with 
wlioni:ji<ixiay  eoHipare  Jesus  Christ  I  see  the 
mastera  of  the  philosophic  sects;  I  see  the 
aiBlDta  add  reputed  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome— 
attiis^mpoipe  and  debased.  I  see  Zeno,  and  So* 
urates,  sttd  Diogenes,  and  Epictetus,  and  Plato^, 
Sid' * AristoUe ;  I  see  Cicero,  and  Xenopbotar, 
<ttid^th6Catos  and  Seneca — inconsistency,  var 
liiity,iprofligaey,  folly,  cowardice,  revenge,  idohu- 
try/tdibseiit'e  the  fame  of  all.  I  can  discern  n6 
pefHtfiAf' pare  and  unstained  character;  I  ean 
select  DO  model  for  the  imitation  of  mankind. 
And'tfien,  I  object  to  all  these  names.  Not  one 
is  the  founder  of  a  religion.  They  were  philoso- 
phers^ discoursing  in  their  petty  academies,  not 
authors  of  a  system  of  religion,  claiming  the 
m^>iration  of  Heaven,  and  professing  to  effect 
Ibe  spiritual  deliverance  of  mankind.  What 
I  >  look  for  is  the  founder  of  a  religious  faith — 
iadependent,  new,  authoritative^  ostensible. 

The  votaries  of  polytheism,  with  the  fables 
entwined  around  their  histories,  come  not  up 
to  my  demand :  and  if  they  did,  would  only 
excite  disgust,  by  their  avowed  profligacy,  cru- 
elty/aud  sordid  covetousness.  I  want  still  the 
promulgator  of  a  Revelation  from  heaven. 

At  length,  I  descry  one  arising  obscurely  in 
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the  eastern  regioas  of  CShristenddinL,  at  a  tiow 
when  its  fMrimitive  fiatith  was  pecnlmriy  eonrupted 
and  debased,  i  see  Mahombt  ArTEAm^  I 
obtain  what  I  required ;  I  compare  hm  claims ; 
I  ask  what  were  his  professkms ;  what  his 
personal  character ;  what  his  promises  to  iiis 
followers ;  what  the  spirit  he  breathed ;  what 
the  example  he  set  ?  I  have  not  kmg  to  trait 
for  a  reply.  The  case  speaks  for  itself.  I  see 
him  indulge  in  the  grossest  vices;  I  see  him 
transgressing  perpetually  even  the  licentious 
rales  which  he  had  presciibed  to  himself;  J 
hear  him  lay  claim  to  a  special  oommissioa  fimn 
heaven  to  riot  in  the  most  unlimited  sensuality. 
This  is  more  than  enough  for  my  argument. 
But  I  look  again :  I  see  him  violent,  rapacious^ 
impetuous,  sanguinary ;  I  see  him  pay  court  to 
the  peculiar  Irices  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  wished  to  propagate  his  doctrine ;  I  see  htm 
promise,  as  the  reward  of  his  foUowws,  a  vo* 
luptuous  paradise,  where  the  objects  of  their 
base  affections  were  to  be  almost  innumerable, 
gifted  with  transcendent  beauty  and  eternal 
youth.    I  can  examine  no  luither. 

From  a  character  so  base,  I  turn  to  the  hdy 
Jesus ;  I  contrast — but  I  pause.  I  cannot  in- 
suit  your  feelings  by  comparing  all  the  praits  of 
ineftible  purity  and  loveliness  in  the  Fcmnder 

Christianity,  with  thecomponnd  ofseoanality, 
^  and  cruelty,  in  the  eaiMem  impostor.  You 
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iieel  bow  the  ipresumptioii  of  the  truth  of  our 
ndigioii  18  heightened,  incxmceivably  heightened; 
by  the  contrast  in  the  only  case  at  alt  similar^ 
foond  in  the  lapse  of  agea.^ 

^  Bidh6p  Sherlock  has  admirably  touched  this  argument 
**tSb^  ytar  ttatural  ^religion ;  lay  before  her  Mahomet  an4 
ha  lilKipbf,  arrayed  m  armour  and  inbloodyjridingiD  Iti- 
Qpph  over  ibe  npoih  of  thousands  and  tea  thousands^  who 
fidi  by  hit  Tictoriouii  sword ;  show  her  the  cities  which  be 
let  ID  flamesy  the  countries  whicih  he  ravaged  and  destroyed, 
and  the  miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
When  l^e  has  viev^  him  in  this  scene,  carry  him  into  hte 
ietmoMiU.  Sb6w  her  the  prophet's  chamber,  his  cCmctoblMk 
onI.  trivt»;  lei  ber  see  his  adultery,  aad  bear  bin  aUogfe 
KefelatioD  aad  bis  divine  commission  to  justify  his  luata^d 
hb  oppression. 

**  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the 
Messed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons 
efmen,  patiently  instructing  both  the  ignorant  and  perverse': 
let  her  aee  him  in  his  most  retired  privacy ;  let  her  foUow  him 
to  the  mountain  and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  U> 
God.  Carry  her  to  his  table  to  see  his  poor  fare,  and  hear 
his  heavenly  dbcourse.  Let  her  see  him  injured,  but  not 
provoked ;  let  ber  attend  him  to  the  tribunals,  and  consider 
the  pattencewith  nHiich  he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproached 
of  his  enemiei.  Lead  her  to  his  cross ;  and  let  her  view  him 
in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  perst- 
catong-^FcUh^r, far  give  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

**  When  natural  religion  has  viewed  both,  ask — which  is  the 
prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when 
she  saw  part  of  this  scene  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who 
attended  at  the  cross ;  by  him  she  spake  and  said,  Truly,  this 
mMMwaiikMSfm  t/GvdJ'-^hiahof  Sberiocfc's  Sermons,].  27 1 . 
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3.  But  this  presumption  proceeds  upwards 
to  a  moral  demonstration,  when  the  other 

BRANCHES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  ARE 

TAKEN  INTO  THE  ACCOUNT.  For  we  arc  to 
recollect  that  the  holy  life  and  astonishing  love- 
liness and  majesty  in  the  conduct  of  our  Lord 
are  only  a  confirmatory  evidence.  They  stand 
amongpst  our  internal  proofs.  They  are  sus- 
tained by  all  those  direct  credentials  of  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven,  which  we  exhibited  in  the 
first  part  of  our  course.  We  have  this  un^^ 
paralleled  holiness,  this  union  of  divine  and 
human  excellency  in  him,  whom  the  prophecies 
pointed  out  as  to  appear  at  the  very  time  and 
in  the  very  manner  he  did,  as  about  to  bear  this 
very  character,  and  perform  these  very  mira- 
cles, and  teach  this  self-same  doctrine.  We  have 
this  mingled  glory  and  humiliation  and  inno- 
cency  in  him,  whose  astonishing  miracles  testi- 
fied that  he  was  the  messenger  of  the  Almighty 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  a  word,  all  the 
mass  of  external  testimony  which  surrounds  the 
divine  revelation  of  the  Bible,  pours  its  full 
effulgence  upon  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ; 
whilst  the  person  and  works  of  Jesus  Christ 
fulfil  the  prophecies,  include  the  miracles,  are 
followed  by  the  propagation  of  the  religion,  and 
are  developed  in  its  prominent  and  abiding 
good  effects  upon  mankind.    In  like  manner,  all 
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the  internal  proofs  are,  as  it  were,  only  a  part 
of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  adaptation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  state  and  wants  of  man,  its  sublime 
doctrines^  its  spotless  morals,  are  comments  on 
the  gracious  and  condescending  character,  the 
meritorious  sacrifice,  the  immaculate  personal 
virtues  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  coincidence 
carries  up  to  a  moral  demonstration  the  pre- 
sumption which  the  isolated  argument  fur- 
nished, and  which  the  contrast  between  the 
founders  of  every  other  religion,  or  rather  the 
base  impostor  Mahomet  and  our  Lord,  raised  to 
a  greater  height.  We  see  the  incontrovertible 
force  of  the  moral  demonstration :  we  feel  the 
ttmost  repose  and  satisfaction  of  mind ;  we 
recline  with  entire  acquiescence  of  soul  upon  a 
Saviour,  whose  external  credentials  are  so  in- 
separably united  with  the  personal  wonders  of 
his  unexampled  life. 

Indeed^  the  infidel  himself  is  compelled  to 
bow  to  this  irresistible  argument,  obstinately 
as  he  may  refuse  to  believe  practically  in 
the  Son  of  God.  The  facts  of  our  Lord's  his- 
tory he  does  not  dispute.  Our  heathen  and 
Jewish  adversaries,  contemporaries  with  the 
apostles,  admit  these.^  The  purity  and  inno- 
cency  of  our  Lord's  life  are  admitted  even  by 
the  most  sceptical  of  their  number.  Paine 
himself  stands  mute  before  the  lovely  and  un* 

*  Lect.  V.  p.  141. 
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Spotted  character  of  our  Savioar.  Rduaseaiv 
confesses  the  miparalleled  beauty  and  attractioB 
of  his  virtues.  Chubb»  Bolingbroke»  Hobbea;- 
all  join  in  this  acknowledgment.^  We  ask  ibh* 
no  greater  admissions.  And  when  the  unbe« 
liever  evades  the  consequences,  as  he  does,  by 
plunging  into  objections  against  the  matter  of 
Revelation,  we  remind  him  that  the  ignorance 
and  presumption  of  that  man  must  be  fearful 
indeed,  who,  admitting  the  being  and  provi-^ 
dence  of  one  supreme  and  infinitely  glorionA 
God,  and  conceding  the  facts  of  the  holy  life 

^  ^  h  it  poBsible  that  he  whose  history  the  gospel  records 
can  be  but  a  mere  man?  Does  hespeak  in  the  tone  of  ao  en- 
thusiaat,  or  of  an  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  mildness*  what 
purity  in  his  manners !  What  touching  grace  in  his  instruc- 
tions, what  elevation  in  his  maxims !  what  profound  wisdom 
in  his  discourses !  what  presence  of  mind !  what  ingenuity, 
and  what  justness  in  his  answers!  what  goremaent  oThia 
passions !  \^liat  prejudice,  what  blindness  or  ill  faith  most  * 
that  be  which  dares  to  compare  the  son  of  Sophrooiscus  with 
the  Son  of  Mary!  MThat  a  difference  b^ween  the  twol 
Socrates  dying  without  pain»  without  disgrace,  easily  sus- 
tains his  paK  to  the  last. — The  death  of  Socrates  philoso- 
phising tranquilly  with  his  friends,  is  the  mildest  that  conld 
be  desired :  that  of  Jesus  expiring  in  tonnents,  injnred,  mod* 
ed,Cttrttd  by  all  the  people,  is  the  moat  horrible  that  can  be 
feared.  Socrates,  taking  the  empoisoned  cup,  blesaes  him 
who  luesents  it  to  him  with  tears.  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  a 
(VightAil  punishment,  prays  for  his  enraged  executioners. 
Yes,  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  are  those  of  a  sage ; 
the  lifc  anddeaih  of  Jesna  are  those  of  a  God*— Roaaseat; 

^leiT. 
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oC.Glirigt/and  the  establiskment  of  his  gospel 
hgk  tbe  iwcLof  aa  opposed  and  hostile  trorldr  cao 
vs^tQie  to  set  up  himself  as  a  judge  of  his 
Midc«r>  and  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  the  Al* 

FroQs  such  unreasonSible  men  I  turn, 

4.  To  the  thoughtful  and  docile  hearer,  and 
observe  that  our  argument  ceases  not  in  its 
course,  till  it  bears  away  the  heart/ and 

STUBilOTHENS    ALL   THE  PRINCIPLES    OF   OUR. 
IKiplTIPVAJL  BELIEF  AND  LOVE. 

Ye^y  I  speak  to  tbe  young  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  Christian  Faith — who  have 
beaid  from  their  infancy  of  the  character  of  their 
Lord — who  have  had  his  meek  and  tender  ex- 
ample placed  before  their  eyes — who  have 
been  taught  to  lisp  his  name ;  and  I  ask  them. 
Do  you  believe  in  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ? 
I  ask^  Do  you  repose  on  his  sacrifice,  for 
pardon  ?  Do  you  rely  on  his  intercession  ?  Do 
you  implore  his  promised  Spirit  ?  Do  you  trust 
ia  his  promises  ?  Do  you  desire  to  behold  his 
glory? 

Yes^  I  have  gained  my  point  with  you.  How- 
ever your  faith  may  have  been  shaken  by  the 
scoffs  or  the  example  of  the  wicked,  you  are  at- 
tracted to  a  return  to  your  duty,  by  the  ineffable 
majesty  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ.    You  behold 

*  Lect.  xxi. 
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him  once  again  ;  and  his  matchless  condescen- 
sion,  loveliness,  dignity,  win  your  heart.  Yoa 
feel  him  to  be  your  brother,  your  companion, 
your  compassionate  guide ;  you  see  him  to  be 
your  Master,  your  Redeemer,  your  Saviour. 
You  believe  him  to  be  the  way,  the  truth,  the 
life,  the  rock,  the  refuge,  the  only  hope  of  a 
lost  world. 

Cleave  to  him  then  with  more  affectionate 
devotion  of  soul.  It  has  been  said,  that  if 
virtue  could  appear  upon  earthy  she  would 
attract  by  her  beauties  the  love  of  mankind. 
This  may  be  doubted,  even  as  to  the  narrow 
notions  of  virtue  entertained  by  the  heathen 
philosopher  who  uttered  the  sentiment.  ■  Cer* 
tainly,  when  perfect  virtue  in  its  most  behevo* 
lent  form  appeared  on  earth  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  was  rejected,  despised,  calnm- 
niated.  Probably  to  the  most  perverse  and 
sensual  heart  of  man,  no  object  is  so  formida- 
ble, so  disconcerting,  so  inexplicable,  as  the 
unparalleled  holiness  and  majesty  of  our  Lord.* 
But  fet  it  be  your  care  to  realize  the  supposi* 

iii-    Let  incarnate  virtue  attract  your  love. 
Ih  be  more  and  more  animated 


V  of  Chriiit  is  more  incomprehensible  to 

li  of  ft  carnal  man  than  the  deepest  myste- 

■NtUe  than  the  greatest  miracles ;  of  all  the 

•  gospel  history,  the  most  trying  to  the  evil 

f.** — Horsley*s  Sermons,  xl. 
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deinout  aud  rev^ent,  but  affectionate  and  grate-^ 
fill  adnnration.  liemember  what  your  $a- 
YKNiF  h^tb  done  for  you — wbat  glory  it  was. 
yfhioh  he  left — what  humiliation  it  was  he  sus- 
taiD#dr-^wbat  sufferings  they  were  which  he 
ezbauated — what  recompense  he  promises.  And 
he  only  bids  you  to  love  him  in  return,  to 
follow  his  guidance,  to  imitate  his  exzmpl^M  ffi( 
trend  in  bis  steps.  Yes,  this  is  Christianity; — 
Iesus  Chbist,  and  him  crucified — 'Jesufi^ 
Cluris$  in. the  merit  of  bis  death ;  Jesqs  Cbrjst 
i&  the  efficacy  of  his  Holy  Spirit;  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  purity  of  his  example.  Let  this  be 
efer  engraven  on  your  hearts-~the  result  of 
Ghristiaoityj  where  it  is  successful,  the  end 
whkih  it  proposes,  is  the  salvation  of  man  from 
sin,  his  perfect  reconciliation  with  God,  his 
holy  obedience  in  this  world,  his  enjoyment  of 
eternal  happiness  in  the  next — that  is,  his  union 
with  Jesus  Christ,  his  assimilation  to  Jesus 
Obri^,  his  partaking  of  the  benefits  of  Jesus 
Qhrisitr  bis  following  the  virtues  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  spending  eternity  with  Jesus  Christ 
""iwhert  h  the  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.^ 

^  Psal  m  xvi.  11  ■ 
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LECTURE  XVIU. 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  PROMOTB 
IN  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE  THE  TEMPORAL 
AND  SPIRITUAL  HAPPINESS  OF  NATIONS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS. 


Luke  ii. — 13,  14. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude 
of  the  heavenly  hast,  praising  God  and  saying. 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
goodwill  towards  men. 

We  considered  in  one  of  our  former  lectures 
the  more  obvious  good  effects  which  Chris- 
tianity has  produced.  ■  We  ranged  this  subject 
amongst  the  External  Evidences,  because  the 
positive  fruits  of  the  Christian  doctrine  had 
become,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  a  solid,  tan- 
gible proof,  distinguishable  from  the  internal 
character  and  structure  of  the  religion ;  and 

'  Vol.  1.  Lect.  xi. 
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lying  open  to  the  observation  of  mankind,  like 
the  &ct8  which  establish  the  credibility  of  the 
gospel  narrative,  or  those  which  prove  the  di^ 
vine  propagation  and  preservation  of  Chris^ 
tianity  amongst  mankind. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  tendency  of 
Christianity  to  promote,  in  the  highest  degree^ 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  indivi-^ 
dtab  and  nations ;  a  topic  which  arises^  indeed, 
from  that  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  which 
goes  much  farther,  and  forms  another  species  of 
proof. 

The  more  prominent  benefits  already  con*^ 
ferred  on  the  world  by  Christianity,  is  one 
thing ;  its  tendency  to  produce  yet  higher  and 
Bxnre  nomennis  benefits,  is  another.  The  first 
is  an  external  proof;  the  second  an  internal. 
Tlie  first  accompanies  the  religion  from  without^ 
and  lies  open  to  the  observation  of  every  candid 
iaqoirer ;  the  second  springs  from  the  consti* 
totkNn  and  frame- work  of  the  religion  from  wi  thin^ 
and  demands  a  more  familiar  knowledge  and 
doser  attention.  The  one  is  a  primary  evidence 
of  Christianity ;  the  other  a  subsidiary,  going 
to  confirm  the  proper  proofs  supposed  to  be 
knowii. 

This  innate  bearing  and  working  of  Christ 
tianity  towards  effects  far  more  extensive  and 
permanent  than  any  which  it  has  yet  produced^ 

n2 
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is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  forcible  of  the  Internal 
Evidences.  It  is  also  a  subject  peculiarly  suita- 
ble to  an  age  like  the  present.  There  is  nothing 
which  men  in  a  high  state  of  mental  culture, 
more  regard  than  the  tendencies  of  things.  This 
is  the  standard  by  which  they  judge.  They  not 
only  consider  what  effects  are  already  produced 
by  principles,  but  what  is  their  native  and  es^ 
sential  force — what  would  be  the  consequences 
if  hindrances  were  removed,  and  they  were 
allowed  their  full  scope  and  operation.  Much 
of  human  prudence  and  forethought  rests  on 
this  obvious  dictate  of  wisdom.  The  separate 
acts  of  men  for  good  or  for  evil — the  separate 
discoveries  in  science  and  art — the  separate 
measures  of  the  statesman  and  legislator,  are  not 
the  points  which  occupy  our  chief  concern.  It 
is  the  tendency  of  their  separate  acts ;  it  is  the 
principles  from  which  they  spring,  their  bear- 
ing upon  habits,  their  possible  extension  to  all 
the  interests  of  science  and  all  the  commercial 
and  moral  prosperity  of  a  nation,  that  give 
them  their  real  importance.  Single  violations  of 
law,  also,  would  often  be  less  attended  to  by 
tftb  magistrate,  if  it  were  not  for  the  natural 
^liictency  of  such  violations  to  undermine  all 
ibilfilidVity  and  bring  in  universal  confusion.  It 
the  recollection  of  this  tendency  of  crime 
h  annB  the  judge  with  inflexibility  even 
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apon  the  first  offence,  and  which  inspires  the 
peaceiiil  citizen  with  acquiescence  in  his.  d&r 
cisions.  ^ 

Now  what  we  have  to  prove  in  the  present 
Lecture  is,  that  the  strong  and  essential  ten- 
dency of  the  Christian  religion,  is  to  produce 
the  Utmost  measure  of  individual  and  national 
happiness;  that  it  is  constantly  working  to** 
wards  -  this  result,  and  that  when  hindrances 
are  removed,  it  will  actually  produce  it 

But  how  are  we  to  judge  in  such  a  case} 
How  can  we  most  clearly  bring  out  a  proof, 
which,  if  established,  will  constitute  one  of  the 
most  convincing  of  the  internal  evidences  of 
our  faith  ? 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  proceed  better  than  by 
considering  how  we  argue  in  somewhat  similar 
cases.  For  example,  the  tendency  of  reason  to 
subdue  brute  force  is  universally  admitted.  So 
again,  the  tendency  of  moral  virtue  to  overcome 
vice,  and  of  natural  religion  or  the  fear  of  God 
to  triumph  over  sin  and  profaneness,  is  allowed 
by  all  who  believe  in  the  being  and  perfections 
of  the  great  Creator.  ^ 

Now  in  what  way  are  these  tendencies  dcr 
monstrated  ?  Is  it  not  by  first  considering  the 
direction  .which  they  take — the  aim,  the  object, 
the  scope  of  each  ? 

>  Bp.  Butler. 
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When  this  b  ascertained,  is  it  not  by  oon** 
sideling  the  hindrances  which  farote  forcse,  or 
Tice,  or  sin  and  irreligion,  oppose  to  the  tean 
dency  under  consideration  ? 

Do  we  not  next  weigh  the  effects  actnaiiy 
produced  by  the  principles  under  review,  as  the 
hindrances  are  more  or  less  remored  ?  We  take; 
for  instance,  a  case  where  the  obstades  are 
most  numerous;  anotiier  where  they  are  less 
so;  a  third,  where  they  are  almost  enturely 
cleared  away.  And  if  we  find,  that  in  proper* 
tion  as  the  obstacles  are  diminished,  the  good 
effects  increase — and  this  uniformly,  under 
many  varieties  of  circumstances,  at  deferent 
times  and  distant  parts  of  the  world — we  con<% 
olude  that  the  tendency  is  genuine  and  strong. 

We  thence  infer  that  if  all  the  obstacles  were 
removed,  the  foil  effects  of  the  j^nciple  would 
appear,  and  the  greatest  possible  happiness  be 
produced  which  the  case  admitted  of  >-*tbBt  mi 
the  greatest  possible  happiness  which  reason^ 
moral  virtue,  or  the  religion  of  nature,  was  cidr 
Cttlated  to  bring  out. 

Let  us  apply  this  method  to  the  GhiistiaB 
doctrine,  which  goes  for  beyond  mere  leaaon, 
vntue^  or  religion,  when  unassisted  by  the  light 
and  grace  of  RevdatioQ ;  and  which,  csarrying 
on  these  lower  principles  to  theur  utmost  hei|^ 
rises  above  them,  adds  the  discovery  of  hcts. 
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of  dcictrines,  of  divine  aids,  to  which  they  were 
stnngeiB,  and  bestows  on  man,  first,  all  the 
happiness,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  which 
his  circumstances  iti  this  world  admit;  and 
then  conducts  him  to  that  eternal  bliss  which 
neither  reason,  nor  virtue,  nor  natural  religion, 
could  discover  or  secure* 

Let  ns  examine,  then,  the  tendency  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  as  we  would  that  0/  the  prin- 
cijdesto  which  we  have  referred.  LetuscarefuUy 
observe  the  end  to  which  it  is  invariably  directed. 
Let  us  consider  the  obstacles  which  are  known 
to  impede  its  course.  Let  us  examine  its  opera-> 
tiona  at  successive  periods  and  under  different 
drcomstances.  Let  us  discover  whether  the 
end  originally  aimed  at  and  invariably  pursued, 
18  more  nearly  accomplished  in  proportion  as 
the  known  obstacles  are  diminished.  We  shall 
then  have  a  right  to  conclude  that,  if  all  the 
hindrances  were  removed  and  nothing  left  to 
check  its  genuine  force,  the  result  would  be>  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  which  the  religion 
was  designed  to  bring  out — that  is,  the  highest 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  individuals 
and  nations. 

These  are  then  our  four  points — ^The  di- 
rection which  Christianity  takes — ^The  hin- 
drances which  are  opposed  to  it — Its  success 
in  proportion  to  the  removal  of  them — The  ulti- 
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MATE  EFFECTS  which  it  will  produce  whcQ  all 
obstacles  shall  be  cleared  away.    We  consider, 

I.    The    DIRECTION    which    CHRISTIAKITr 

TAKES — the  object  at  which  it  invariably  aims : 
this  we  must  first  ascertain.  The  gospel  can 
never  have  an  essential  tendency  towards  the 
highest  temporal  and  spiritual  happiness  of  in- 
dividuals and  nations,  unless  this  is  the  direc* 
tion  which  it  takes,  and  takes  clearly,  inva* 
riably,  and  with  a  native  force. 
'  And  surely  much  need  not  be  said  on  this 
part  of  the  argument.  For  what  means  the  adap* 
tation  of  Christianity  to  the  state  and  wants  of 
man,^  but  that  it  aims  at  restoring  a  fallen 
world,  at  opening  fully  its  disease,  applying 
an  adequate  remedy,  and  producing  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  ? 

'  What  means  the  scheme  of  Christian  doc^ 
trine,^  centering  in  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  Christianity  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  bless  man,  to  raise  him  to 
pardon,  to  peace  of  conscience,  and  to  the  h(^ 
of  everlasting  life  ? 

What  are  the   morals^  of  Christianity,  but 
another  name  for  a  powerful  tendency  and 
towards  human  happiness  ? 

'  Lecture  xiv.  '  Lecture  xv. 

*  Lecture  xvi. 
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Wlmt  means  the  example  of  oor  Lord,^  but 
that  Christianity  carries  with  it  the  strongest 
movement  towards  benevolence,  purity,  love  to 
God  and  man  ? 

What,  in  short,  is  there  in  the  Christian 
Revdiation  which  does  not  strongly  bear  upon 
man's  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare — that 
does  not  tend  to  communicate  knowledge 
and  HOLINESS* — two  words  which  comprehend 
the  whole  of  practical  religion^  and  the  whole 
of  true  happiness  ? 

There  is  a  genuine,  strong,  essential  bias  in 
every  part  of  the  gospel,  to  elevate  man,  to  de* 
liver  him  from  intellectual  and  moral  bondage^ 
to  fill  his  mind  with  light,  and  truth,  and  purity, 
and  love ;  to  engage  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
highest  object,  and  aid  him  in  following  it ;  to 
unite  him,  in  short,  with  God,  the  centre  of 
felicity,  and  qualify  him*  for  the  enjoyment  of 
his  presence. 

Reason  is  not  more  evidently  directed  to- 
wards human  happiness,  nor  virtue^  nor  natural 
feligioii,  than  revealed  truth  tends  to  the  utmost 
d^^ree  of  man's  present  and  future  welfare. 
These  princif^es,  indeed,  cannot  be  compared 
ibr  a  moment  with  the  gospel;  because,  through 
the  fall  and  corruption  of  man,  they  are  incapa* 
ble  of  communicating  the  highest  felicity.  Man 

«  LecL  xfu.  '  Eph.  iv.  24.    Col  iii.  10. 
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wants  flomething  more  than  mece  reason  or 
moral  virtue,  or  the  light  of  nature.  He  re-^ 
quires  salvation,  a  way  of  forgiveness^  a  spring 
of  new  life  and  strength  for  obedience,  a  clear 
revelation  of  immortality.  If,  therefore,  reason 
and  its  kindred  powers  are  allowed  to  have  a 
tendency  towards  human  happiness,  how  much 
more  has  Christianity  that  bearing,  which  em^ 
braces  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  consci^iee 
and  tradition  ever  taught,  and  which  superadds  a 
peculiar  method  of  redemption  of  its  own,  by 
the  Son  and  Spirit  of  Grod  ? 

And  this,  indeed,  is  one  proof  of  its  poweiAil 
innate  virtue,  that  it  comes  dowir  to  mak's  ac* 
TUAL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  and  bcars  upon  him  at 
he  is.  It  does  not  take  for  granted  certain 
previous  points  which  do  not  in  reality  exis^ ; 
as,  that  such  and  such  good  effects  will  fol* 
low,  if  men  obey  reason,  if  they  are  virtuous,  if 
they  are  under  a  good  form  of  government. 
This  is  the  error  of  the  mere  moralist  and  phi- 
hifiopher.  Fine-spun  theories  are  devised ;  hot 
which  do  not  take  up  man  as  he  is,  and  there- 
f&K  produce  little  or  no  effect. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Christianity,  that  its  eat^agf 

appears  in  its  bearing  upon  man  in  his  actual 

hite  of  disorder,  ignorance  and  guilt.     It  is 

sntially  a  remedial  system. 

!ie  science  of  medicine  has  not  more  evi- 
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Gently  a  tendency  to  our  temporal  welfare  and 
the  prolongation  of  life,  because  it  comes  to 
msoa  with  all  his*  diseases,  and  works  benefi- 
cisfiy  upon  him  in  this  state,  than  Ohristianity 
has  a  tendency  to  his  moral  and  spiritual  welfare* 
So  essential,  indeed,  is  this  bias^  that  Chris*^ 
tianity  has  wo  other.  It  abstains  from  all  infe« 
nor  objects,  which  might  weaken  or  turn  aside 
its  fiprce.  It  keeps  aloft  in  its  high  vocation. 
H  wiaelyibrbears  to  intermingle  with  the  strife 
of  men.  It  appears  only  as  the  minister  of 
truth,  the  herald  of  peace,  the  assuager  of 
Imman  woe,  the  teacher  of  good  things;  the 
entmy  of  all  that  is  unjust,  cruel,  impure;  the 
firiond  of  all  that  is  right,  chaste,  beneyolent ; 
the  child  of  heaven,  and  the  preparer  for  its  joys; 

And  if  this  be  the  bearing  of  the  gospel  as  to 
individuals,  what  is  it  as  to  nations  ?  Its  ten- 
dency, indeed^  here  cannot  be  so  obvious^ 
becaose  Christianity  is  a  practical  thing,  and 
therefore  can  only  have  its  proper  seat  in  the 
individual.  But  what  ar«  nations  but  masses 
of  individuals  ?  What  is  social,  but  the  multi^ 
plication  of  personal,  happiness  ?  What  is  it  that 
makes  up  families,  neighbourhoods,  cities,  na- 
tions, kingdoms,  but  a  multitude  of  individuals  ? 
It  is  quite  obvious  then>  that  if  Christianity 
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takeft  the  direction  of  personal  happiness,  it 
promotes  also  national  and  universaK 

It  does  this  directly  and  indirectly.  It  does 
it  DIRECTLY,  because  it  is  the  very  foundatum 
of  society.  It  is  a  system  of  righteousness. 
Sterling  truth,  equity,  justice,  without  which 
society  cannot  subsist,  are  no  where  so  forcibly 
inculcated  as  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Then  it  supplies  the  defects  of  human  laws. 
It  is  seated  in  the  conscience,  it  interposes  a 
Divine  tribunal,  it  regards  the  secret  intentioqc 
of  man,  it  goes  to  the  principle  of  obedience,  it 
restrains  not  by  fear  of  punishment  merely,  but 
by  the  innate  desire  to  please  God  and  benefit 
our  fellow  creatures.  What  are  oaths,  without 
Christianity  as  their  basis  ?  What  are  human 
statutes,  without  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
Legislator  ? 

Again :  Christianity  goes  to  subdue  the  self> 
ishness  of  man,  and  implant  that  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  others  which  is  the  spring  of  genuine 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  good  of  our  coun^ 
tiy^  And  what,  I  ask,  must  be  the  working  of 
that  religion  whose  main  object  is  to  eradicate 
the-selfish  passions  ? 

id|..why  should  I  speak  of  the  bearings  of 

ty  of  Christianity,  of  its  spirit  of  bene^ 

It  forgiveness  of  injuries,  its  delight 


«» 
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ID  communicating  g€K>d,  its  genuine,  diffusive, 
heartfelt  sympathy  ?  Must  not  all  this  go  ta 
the  ^eitaenting  together  the  society  of  mankind, 
tnd  the  rendering  nations  one  great  and  united 
ftniily  ? 

And  what  is  the  tendency  of  all  the  Christian 
ppecef^-— of  its  relative  duties,  its  rules  for  the 
lowest  and  highest  orders  of  society,  its  pre- 
scriptions of  loyalty  and  subjection  to  the 
powers  that  be ;  of  the  commands  which  restrain, 
animate^  and  direct  every  class  of  persons  in  a 
state ;  the  injunctions  which  go  to  extinguish  the 
caoses  of  disunion,  turbulence,  sedition^  war? 

Again :  how  can  we  speak  adequately  of  the 
jKDiRiccT  tendency  of  the  gospel  to  advance 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  nations  I 
For  there  is  this  of  remarkable  in  Christianity, 
that  none  can  approach  within  its  sphere  of 
influence,  without  deriving  some  advantage 
from  it.  It  indirectly  works  upon  thousands 
whom  it  never  persuades  to  receive  its  yoke. 
It  operates  by  the  medium  of  others.  It  raises 
the  standard  of  morals.  It  induces  large  bodies 
of  men  to  imitate,  in  various  respects,  the  con* 
duct  of  its  genuine  disciples.  It  deters  from 
evil  by  the  means  of  shame,  an  enlightened 
conscience,  the  fear  of  exposure.  Each  Chris^ 
tian  is  a  centre  of  influence,  in  which  his  exam- 
ple and  instructions  are  continually  operating. 
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Thus  by  degrees  public  opinion  begins  to 
woifc ;  and  as  this  spreads,  it  reaches  ma- 
gistrates and  nobles,  it  sways  the  minds  of 
legislators,  it  opens  the  ears  of  princes,  it  leads 
to  national  measures  in  honour  of  Almighty 
God,  and  for  the  propagation  and  suppoift  of 
revealed  religion ;  and  thus  it  brings  down  that 
blessing  upon  states  which  is  the  spring  of  real 
prosperity. 

,  Thus  Christianity  is,  like  a  powerful  nnderr 
current,  flowing  beneath  the  main  stream  of  lifii> 
which,  without  mingling  or  defiling  itself  with 
the  troubled  waters,  pursues  its  pure,  though 
unseen  course,  preserving  its  original  virtue, 
and  ready  to  burst  forth  and  fertilize  all  around, 
as  external  obstacles  are  removed. 

But  this  leads  us  to  notice-*-- 

IL  The  hindrances  which  impede  thi 

FULL  EFFECTS  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION; 

for  this  is  the  next  branch  of  our  ai^ument. 
The  strength  of  any  tendency  may  be  judged 
of,  in  a  good  measure,  by  the  known  obstacles 
against  which  it  has  to  work.  We  estimate 
the  genuine  bearing  of  reason  by  considering 
the  brute  force  which  is  opposed  to  it;  we 
measure  the  real  bias  of  virtue  by  the  resistance 
which  vice  puts  forth  against  it;  we  discern 
the  tendency  of  natural  religion  by  the  coun- 
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teractitig  power  of  sin  and  pro&neness.  There 
wouM  be  no  tendency,  properly  speaking,  in 
any  of  these  cases,  if  there  were  no  strong  im- 
peding principles — all  would  be  effect,  not 
tradency. 

Against  the  Christian  religion,  then,  there 
are  opposing  forces  drawn  up,  which  will  assist 
OS  ia  gauging  its  essential  leaning  towards  the 
biggest  good  of  man. 

For  fearful  are  these  obstacles ;  narrow  have 
been  hitherto  the  limits  of  real  Christianity; 
aumerous  are  the  impediments  which  hedge  it 
in»  I  know  the  difficulty  of  treating  in  a  clear 
and  perspicuous  manner  this  part  of  our  argu« 
ment  The  mind  is  prone  to  hasty  and  most 
unreasonable  conclusions.  We  see  hindrances, 
we  see  Christianity  checked  on  every  hand: 
we  confound  facts  with  causes. 

But  if  we  examine  the  real  state  of  things, 
we  shall  see  that  the  obstacles  spring  from  a 
source  extrinsic  from  Christianity ;  that  they 
are  incidental  and  temporary,  not  essential  and 
permanent;  and  that  they  serve  to  demon- 
strate the  innate  force  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
which  makeshead  against  them,  and  is  gradu* 
ally  overcoming  them. 

For  what  are  the  chief  hindrances  with  which 
Christianity  has  to  contend  ?  Are  they  not  the 
hostility  of  some,  and  the  neglect  of  others? 
Is  not  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart  to  the 
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main  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Revelation,  a 
principal  barrier  against  its  progress?  Does 
not  also  indifference  and  apathy  to  these  pecii«i 
liarities  disincline  man  from  entertaining  the 
religion  ?  Besides  these  obstacles,  do  not  the 
vices  of  its  false  adherents,  and  the  crimes 
and  hypocrisy  of  its  pretended  friends,  form  ani 
other  formidable  impediment — to  which  must  be 
added  the  various  imperfections  and  errors  of  sinn 
cere  Christians  themselves  ?  Then  take  in  the 
more  public  obstacles  presented  bycorruptioiisof 
the  Christian  doctrines  introduced  into  churchea 
-^tbe  contagion  of  heresy,  the  vices  and  unfaitfan 
fulness  of  many  of  the  ministers  and  professed 
teachers  of  Christianity ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
apostacies  in  the  East  and  West,  which  have 
left  little  of  Christianity  in  those  quarters  exr 
cept  the  name.  The  persecutions  directed* 
from  time  to  time,  against  the  sincere  disciples 
of  the  religion,  must  be  added ;  as  well  as  the 
fearful  neglect,  with  regard  to  religious  infiu* 
ence,  of  which  princes  and  legislators  have  too 
frequently  been  guilty.  Then  the  judicial  iur 
fatuation  permitted  by  Almighty  God,  in  punisht 
ment  of  infidelity  and  obstinate  resistance  to 
duty^  must  be  considered.  And,  lastly,  the 
great  spiritual  adversary,  who  either  decaueth 
the  nations ;  or  walketh  about ^  as  a  roaring  lion^ 
seeking  whom  he  may  devour.^ 

'  Rev.  XX.  3.      1  Pet,  ?.  8. 
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Saeh  are  the  known  obstacles  which  impede 
the  ^unse  of  Christianity.  And  whence  do  they 
arise?  Surely  not  from  the  gospel  itself^  but 
from  a  totally  different  source,  the  depravity 
and  perverseness  of  man.    They  are  therefore 
80  far  from  belonging  to  Christianity,  that  they 
form  a  part  of  that  disease,  which  it  is  aiming 
to  ctire.    The  corruption  of  raan^  be  it  ever  re* 
meaibered,  was  not  introduced  by  the  Chri&» 
tian  Bevelation,  nor  in  consequence  of  it;  it  is 
a  condition  of  mankind  existing  as  much  under 
natural  as  revealed  religion.     Christianity  finds 
man  perverse,  corrupt,  vicious ;  and  brings  in 
the  only  efficient  remedy — a  remedy  the  ten** 
deiUcies  of  which  are  to  overcome  that  corrup- 
tion in  every  form.     The  science  of  medicine  is 
not  less  a  healing  process,  nor  less  beneficial 
in  its  tendency,  because  multitudes  will  not 
follow  its  directions,  and  various  diseases  do  not 
at  once  yield  to  its  power.     The  reign  of  a  vir^ 
tubus  and  beneficent  prince,  does  not  less  tend 
towards  the  best  welfare  of  his  subjects,  be* 
cause  there  may  be  obstacles  to  the  full  execu* 
tion  of  his  designs,  in  the  political  constitution 
or  moral  habits  of  the  people  whom  he  governs. 

The  hindrances  then  to  Christianity  are  ex- 
trinsic and  foreign^  not  innate  and  peculiar. 
They  are  incidental,  not  essential  and  perma- 
nent.   They  are  not  inherent  in  the  religion^ 

VOL.  II.  o 
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but  ariye  from  an  eptirely  ^iatinct  onuue,  tbc^  4e^ 
pravity  of  m^n*  Tli9  true  temleney  wd  ^ewp^ 
iqg  qf  the  Chiistiaa  Reyeli^tiQo,  ia  not  to  QPMte 
or  augment  tt^os^  hindraac^^  l»ut  to  w^tlt 
against  and  overcome  th^in.  As  w«U  qiigbi 
briite  forc^  be  said  to  spring  Irom  peafoiu  « 
vice  to  arise  from  virtue,  or  profiinenew  and  Mil 
from  the  fear  pf  God,  as  conruption  and  dttor-* 
der  from  the  Christian  Revelatkmr-r-that  «Mw 
ruptipQ  and  disorder  which  we  find  to  bQ  in 
£KCt  partially  removed,  which  yields  contiBsailjf 
to  the  moral  force  which  the  gospel  bripgy  ttk 
bear  upon  it,  and  which,  in  truth,  is  the  g^ugft 
and  measure  of  the  true  tendency  of  the  leligioiu 
For  as  the  tendency  of  a  fountain  to  asoeodt 
is  judged  of  by  the  superincumbent  earth  through 
which  it  makes  its  way,  and  as  the  strengtli 
of  a  river-barrier  is  estimated  by  the  r^intiq^ 
force  of  the  current;  so  the  i^rtue  and  bias 
of  Christianity  are  measured  by  the  mighty 
obstacles  which  it  ia  perpetually  oveicoiiiii|g« 
He  that  knows  best  the  deep  corruptipQ  cif  hll<» 
man  nature — he  that  understands  most  ad^-^ 
quately  the  hostility  of  ma^  to  real  leliginn, 
and  his  apathy  to  invisible  and  spiritiia)  tbiiigii4 
he  who  has  surveyed  most  widely  the  vices  imd: 
crimes  of  the  false  friends  of  Christiaiuty ;  hA 
who  is  most  familiar  with  the  history  of  4he 
corruptions  in  the  visible  chiwch^  and  viihQ 
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kmnrs  best  the  mu-direeted  influence  of  go* 
Temors  and  princes;— oan  form  the  soundest 
jidgment  of  the  force  of  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  can 
Aieem  most  clearly,  amidst  those  various  impe* 
dimeiits,  die  innate  and  essential  inrtue  of  the 
mligioii  which  is  working  against  them. 

His  hkidrences,  then,  are  known,  and  placed 
bddly  before  the  mind.  I  dwell  not  on  the 
judicial  infetuation  which  fells  upon  nations 
or  ttidmduals  as  a  punishment  of  sin ;  nor  on 
the  gnat  spiritual  adversary ;  because  these  are 
SMMTt  obviously  extrinsic  from  the  Christian  re-^ 
ligio»,  and  derive  their  existence  or  force  from 
ttte  very  corruption  of  man,  which  is^  properly 
speakings  the  only  obstacle  by  which  the  na- 
tive flow  of  Christianity  is  impeded  and  re* 
streined. 

Let  OS  proceed  next  to  consider, 

III.    The  success    of   chbistianitv  in 

FaOPOBnOK  TO  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THESE  BIN- 

DRAtrces. 

For  in  this  manner  we  judge  of  the  ten-^ 
deoey  of  a  principle.  After  considering  its 
known  obstacles,  we  examine  its  success  under 
different  circumstances.  We  take  a  view  of  it 
in  a  most  unfavourable,  a  less  nn&vourable, 
and  an  actually  favourable  position .     If  we  con- 

o  2 
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8ider  the  case  of  reason,  for  instance,  we  in^ 
quire  whether,  under  circumstances  more  or 
less  advantageous,  its  success  is  proportionate. 
We  do  the  same  with  virtue  and  with  natural 
religion.  The  more  numerous  are  the  experi** 
ments  we  make,  in  times  the  most  distant  from 
each  other,  at  places  the  most  remote,  and 
with  nations  and  individuals  under  every  variety 
of  situation,  the  clearer  is  our  demonstration. 
Accordingly,  in  the  cases  alleged,  all  with 
whom  we  are  concerned — that  is,  all  who 
allow  the  existence  and  perfections  of  Almighty 
(rod — admit  the  conclusion.  They  find  that 
reason  succeeds  and  works  its  beneficial  effects 
in  exact  proportion  as  hindrances  are  removed. 
They  find  that  this  holds  under  all  circum- 
stances, in  all  places,  and  all  times.  They  per- 
ceive that,  in  certain  positions  of  things,  brute 
force  may  gain  the  day  for  a  moment ;  and  that 
it  never  wholly  disappears,  or  rarely  so,  even 
when  overcome.  But  remarking  the  uniform 
power  which  reason  puts  forth,  as  extrinsic  hin- 
drances are  cleared  away,  they  draw  their  infer- 
ence as  to  its  essential  and  innate  tendency.  So 
with  regard  to  virtue  and  the  religion  of  nature. 
And  thus  we  argue  as  it  respects  Christianity. 
We  appeal  to  facts.  Let  us  take  the  religion  un- 
der very  different  circumstances ;  let  us  exa- 
mine it  in  various  places  and  at  various  times ; 
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let  us  look  to  nations  and  individuals,  under  all 
peculiarities  of  advantage  or  disadvantage ;  let 
B8  consider  its  operation  as  it  is  now  in  progress 
before  our  eyes ;  let  us  recollect  the  new  and 
unexpected  principles  which  it  set  at  work ;  let 
w  bear  in  mind  the  warning  which  its  records 
afford  us  of  many  of  its  chief  obstacles.  The 
proof  will  be  strengthened  by  every  step  in  the 
argument*     Grant  me  your  attention. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  first  propagation  of 
Christianity,  ^because  such  means  were  then  em- 
ployed by  the  Almighty  as  exempt  it  from  ordi- 
nary rules.     But  take  the  age  following  the 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  GOSPEL.    I  ask  what  is 

the  tendency  which  Christianity  actually  put 
forth.  What  is  the  evidence  of  facts  ?  What  did 
the  religion  do  for  humao  happiness,  both  indivi- 
dual and  national  ?  I  ask,  what  were  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Thessalonians,  and  other  converts, 
before  Christianity  reached  them,  and  in  the 
age  after  it  had  b^gun  its  operation  ?  Had  it  not 
brought  them  from  darkness  to  light,  from  de- 
grading ignorance,  superstition,  vice,  misery ; 
to  knowledge,  holiness,  joy  ?  And  when  it  had 
done  this  in  some  considerable  measure,  did  it 
not  go  on  as  a  leaven^  to  leaven,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  mass,  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
racter ?  And  continually  as  new  converts  were 
made,  were  not  these  a  seed  of  activity  in  their 
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Mventl  staitioDs?  Did  not  Chrifltiaiiity  aooft 
put  to  shame  many  of  tbe  grommt  nctt  W 
heatlmiism  ?  Was  Bot  an  inftneDoe  geaeratad 
all  aroimd,  inrfaidi,  like  a  heavenly  £ragrMic% 
diffosed  refreshment  and  life  hr  and  near  t 

Take  the  hext  ages.  Seetheprogreaaef  tbs 
religion  under  the  Roman  empenn.  Mark  itft 
away  when  the  first  Chmtian  emperor  remuflfcd 
so  many  external  obafeades.  What  did  Ofariv- 
tianitydo?  how  did  she  pat  Sorth  her  ▼ntoaa  f 
how  did  she  break  OQt»  as  a  fiwntain  whosi 
atreams  had  beoi  cln^ed,  when  rdieied  tnm 
hindrances?  *  n 

Timce  the  re%ioo  in  the  foixowxw o  cximH 
HIES,  as  human  c<miption  accomnlated  aroimd 
it  again»  and  almost  extingnished  its  light  and 
grace  in  the  East  and  West.  See  it  workangifei 
way  amongst  the  Waldenses  and  Albigensea*; 
see  Claadius  of  Tnrin,  and  WaMoand  Bernard^ 
and  others,  defending  the  sacred  dadiTMe,  and 
demonstrating  again  its  gaiune  tendencies  toa 
haman  happiness* 

Coaie  down  to  tin  gtonaas  period  ttf  the 
REroRMATioN,  whca,  after  ton  ceatanea  of 
darkness*  and  neglect  of  real  Ghristiaaity, 
of  the  triomph,  though  not  aaiversal,  of 
sdtioa  and  idolatry.  Lather  aad  his 
ciato  refanaeis  hrev^t  the  gospel  agaia 
hgtal%  and  ipntalod  ftom  tbe  traditicaaof 
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to  tbe  inspired  word  of  God.  What  wa»  tb^ 
tendency!  what  bearing  bad  Christianity  ?  what 
progresa  did  it  make,  in  proportion  as  the  out* 
wani  hindrances  were  removed  ? 

Take  any  suBSEQusiurT  age.  Consider  the 
iadiridnala  and  nations  gained  fh)ni  time  to  time 
ftom  heathenismi  or  from  gross  eormptiontl  of 
CSiriatianity.  Examine  tbe  benefits,  the  posi- 
tive benefits^  which  Christianity  fii^t  produced^ 
tad  then  pushed  forth  its  tendencies  to  the 
ygheat  measure  of  attainable  happiness.  I 
appeal  now,  not  to  reasoning,  but  to  matteita 
of  fiact.  lAark  any  individual  who  has,  in 
any  age,  really  received  the  religion.  I  ask^ 
what  has  been  the  bearing  of  Christianity  upoti 
his  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  upon  his 
conscience,  his  hearty  his  domestic  affections  ? 
What  has  his  religion  tended  to  make  him? 
How  far,  and  in  what  direction,  has  it  aimed  at 
earrying  him  beyond  the  point  of  bis  actual 
attainments  ?  Watch  him  through  life.  Conv* 
pare  the  tendency  of  one  year's  growth,  with 
that  of  forty  or  fifty  years.  Compare  it  when 
cirenmstances  have  been  most  favourable  for 
its  development;  when  they  have  been  less 
iavourable ;  and  when  they  have  been  positively 
diaedvaatageons ;  and  you  will  find  the  effects 
proportionate.  The  man  has  been  advancing 
in  .all  the  essentials  of  happiness;  in  all  the 
elements  of  inward  peace  and  external  tran* 
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quillity;  in  all  the  passive  as  well  as  active 
virtues,  which  render  him  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  a  blessing  to  others.  ' 

The  proportion  holds  with  regard  to  katiokai^ 
w  K  LF  A  B  E«  The  tendency  becomes  discernible 
as  soon  as  k  country  has  received  the  Ghristiaii 
&ith ;  it  becomes  more  distinct  the  longer  tha 
operation  continues.  As  public  opinion  te 
elevated,  and  princes  and  legislators  are  avrayeA 
by  its  dictates,  the  spirit  of  improvement 
grows ;  one  evil  after  another  is  detected ;  in^ 
stitutions,  in  harmony  with  Christian  benevo^ 
lence,  arise ;  habits  and  practices  of  a  central^ 
nature  drop  off;  all  becomes  more  pure  in 
domestic  life,  more  paternal  in  government^ 
more  pacific  and  secure  in  public  council. 

In  a  word,  wherever  the  moral  engine  has 
been  employed,  it  has  brought  its  new  and  un* 
looked-for  means  to  bear ;  the  inward  mecha* 
nism  has  put  forth  its  powers ;  the  play  and  sub* 
servience  of  its  parts  one  on  the  other  has  showti 
their  wonderful  effects.  In  proportion  to  the 
opportunity  which  has  been  afforded,  and  the  ex- 
trinsical hindrances  which  have  been  removed, 
its  genuine  operation  has  gone  on.  It  has  raised 
up  man  from  the  depths  of  misery,  and  has 
blessed  him  iu  everv  relation  of  life — as  a  sub* 
ject  f  civil  society,  as  a  member  of  the  domes- 
tic circle,  as  a  reasonable  and  accountable  ciea^ 
turt\  as  an  heir  of  immortality. 
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Bat  this  tendency  is  still  in  progress.  It 
is  at  work  before  our  eyes.  It  is  not  an  operation 
which  took  place  merely  in  other  times,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian ;  but  it  is  now  going  on.  Look 
around  you.  See  the  Christian  faith  exerting 
its  genuine  virtue  every  day^  just  as  the 
incumbent  weight  of  hindrances  is  lightened^ 
The  symptoms  of  a  general  amendment  in  indi- 
iiduals»and  the  nations  of  the  world,  wherever 
{Revelation  is  in  force,  are  numerous  and  un- 
doubted.  The  Work  of  God  not  only  began  at 
the  first  dawn  of  Revelation,  and  received  a 
new  impulse  at  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
but  is  still  in  progress  in  the  present  day.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  gainiug  more  and  more 
an  ascendancy,  in  proportion  as  the  known  ob- 
stacles are  lessened,  and  by  that  gradual  pro- 
cess, in  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
means  employed,  the  work  must  be  expected 
to  proceed/  For  God  puts  in  use,  ordinarily, 
no  other  means  than  truth,  persuasion,  example, 
accompanied  by  the  secret  influences  of  grace. 
The  progress  of  the  work,  therefore,  will  not 
only  be  gradual,  but  will  be  liable  to  temporary 
interruptions ;  so  that  at  times  it  may  seem  not 
only  to  stand  still,  but  even  to  go  back,  as  often 
as  particular  circumstances  in  the  affairs  of  men 
raise  up  extraordinary  opposition  to  the  doctrines 

^  Horsley,  Sermon  xl. 
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or  precepts  of  the  gospel.  But  the  pregfess 
opbn  the  whole  is  undoubted*.  During  the  iMt 
thirty  years,  the  rirtue  of  Christianity  has  been 
making  its  way  strenuously  $  it  has  undone  the 
mischiefs  of  a  declining  religion,  and  of  senri^ 
infidelity  in  some  countries ;  and  has  repair^ 
the  desolations  of  open  unbelief  in  others.  Ai 
these  obstacles  have  been  removed,  it  has  dif* 
fiised  a  revived  sense  of  religion  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  It  has  circulated  Bibles ;  sent 
forth  missionaries;  set  in  motion  univefMl 
education;  raised  the  tone  of  public  senti^ 
ment;  abolished  many  old  unchristian  pra6> 
tices ;  carried  men  on  towards  substantial  tMp^ 
piness.  - 

Christianity  is  not  an  exhausted  mine ;  ili 
treasures  are  not  impoverished— they  are  wM 
even  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages :  but,  like 
some  rich  and  extensive,  though  latent,  bed  ci 
ore,  it  opens  its  wealth  in  proportion  as  tb^ 
oppressive  hindrances  are  cleared  away ;  it  prcM 
sents  new  veins  on  every  side  according  as  il 
is  explored,  and  retains  all  its  power  of  reward^ 
ing  most  abundantly  the  toil  of  the  workmen^ ' 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  considet^ 
ing  that  almost  all  the  tendency  of  our  veligidtt 
aeisks  feoh  principles  K£w  to  MAir,  whi<)l| 
have  wcsrked  themselves  into  confidence  by  tbii 
progress  of  time  and  the  testimony  of  experience^ 
""     tendencies  of  reason,  of  virtue,  of  religion 
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m  i(t  tgeaenl  atceptatiiM^  are  indeed  midi  m 
men  imght  always  liare  expected.  We  anderf- 
0tuA  4fae  gnnuds  oa  which  they  are  eoostantly 
MdEiag'thmr  way  against  the  oppoaiiig  impedi^ 
lacatn.  But  iook  at  Christianity^  Who  amongst 
thewisB  of  this  world  ever  conceived  that  Ais;nfenr 
i^HgMif  tiie  scoff  of  the  Oreek,  and  the  object  tf 
dBHtettpttqtheJew^  contained  in  it  tbeprtneiples 
fef  iiinaniiappines8»  the  only  tttal^eeds  of  indl^ 
fNfand  moA  natioaai  improireaEientl  Who  at  firtt 
impeired  tiiat  sapreme  lore  to  one  almighty  Cre^ 
zififi  confesaiottof  gniltanddepmvity;  reiMncia«- 
tuii>f  any  tleaert  of  our  own;  reliance  on  the 
daatfief  the  Son  of  <Styd,  cnicifiedaa  a  maleftict 
tor;  dependanoe  on  the  agency  ofthe  Holy  Spirit  I 
hnmility,  meekness,  and  love  to  our  enemies; 
sabnttSRon  of  the  understanding  to  a  Rerelation^ 
in  many  respects  mysterious  and  incomprehen* 
atfde;  a  predominant  regard  for  the  faiKHir  of 
God  and  the  concerns  of  eternity ; — who  evef 
dreamed  that  these,  and  such-like  principles, 
oosvtamed  the  germ  ef  all  felicity;  when  the 
very  terms  could  not  be  understood  without 
<&ftG«lty,  and,  when  understood,  convey ed  ideas 
in  open  hostility  with  the  intellectual  habits 
ef  mM^ind  ?  ^  And  yet  it  is  by  theae  princi« 
ple%  brought  out  into  action,  that  Christianity 
has  been  achieving  her  triumphs ;  and  achieving 

*  Bishop  J.  Eird  Sumifer. 
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them  just  as  the  known  obstacles,  pride  and 
prejudice,  were  overcome.  The  positive  effects 
of  Christianity,  by  means  of  such  principles, 
are  so  many  declarations  of  the  great  Governor 
of  all  in  their  favour.*  They  prove  that  there 
attends  Christianity  something  more  than  truth, 
and  knowledge,  and  persuasion ;  that  there  is 
an  operation  of  grace,  secret  to  us,, which  goes 
along  with  it,  and  infuses  into  it  a  virtue  and 
bias,  which  only  requires  scope  for  its  develop*^ 
ment,  to  expand  into  the  highest  measure  oi 
individual  and  national  happiness. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  consideration,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  been  observing^  that  Christianity 
has  positively  forewarned  its  disciples  or 
THE  obstacles  which  would  impede  its  pro* 
gress^  has  suspended  its  ultimate  success  on 
a  long  series  of  intermediate  struggles^  and  has 
especially  marked  out  the  eastern  and  western 
apostacies,  and  the  power  of  the  delusion  ac- 
companying them,  as  amongst  its  chief  hin- 
drances, permitted  for  the  punishment  of  pre* 
ceding  unfaithfulness  in  professed  Christian 
nations.  What  did  our  Lord  forewarn  his  foU 
lowers  in  every  age  to  expect,  but  persecution, 
resistance,  reproach,  perverse  disputations  ? 
What  are  the  histories  of  the  seven  Asiatic 
churches  sketched  by  the  pen  of  inspiration ! 

'  Btttlen 
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Wliat  is  the  apostacy  of  the  latter  days  ?  What 
the  mystic  twelve  hundred  years  of  the  church's 
depressed  state, — but  so  many  clues  to  the 
labyrinth  in  which  we  actually  find  ourselves  ? 
And  what  can  prove  a  genuine  tendency  to  hu-* 
HiaD  happiness,  inserted  in  the  very  frame- work 
of  our  religion^  if  all  these  warnings  do  not 
evince  it?  For  a  system  which  has  been  work- 
ing up  against  impediments  in  every  age^  and 
clisplaying  its  energy  in  proportion  as  they 
have  been  removed — which  is  doing  this  now 
before  our  eyes,  by  means  of  principles  which 
man  never  could  have  discovered — and  which 
has  foreseen  and  marked  in  its  own  records 
the  opposing  hindrances;  must  have  received 
a  divine  impulse  at  first,  and  must  be  attended 
with  a  divine  operation  now,  which  give  it 
the  supernatural  tendency  which  it  displays 
towards  the  welfare  of  man. 
Let  us  then  consider, 

IV.  The  ULTIMATE  EFFECTS  WHICH  CHRIS- 
TIANITY WILL  PRODUCE  WHEN  ALL  OBSTACLES 
ARE   REMOVED. 

For  if  we  argue,  in  the  case  of  reason,  of  moral 
virtue,  or  of  general  religion,  that  their  several 
tendencies  would  rush  forth  into  full  effects,  if 
the  known  hindrances  were  taken  away ;  surely 
we  may  infer  in  a  like  manner  concerning  Chris- 
tianity, that,  considering  the  end  it  originally 
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aimed  at,  the  ohstadea  agaiiMt  which  it  liw 
worked^  and  its  snocesa  undet  ef  eiy  variety  atf 
cireumstwices,  ia  proportioa  as  these  impedi^ 
ments  were  remoTed^-that»  supfNisiiig  theatf' 
impedifnenta  all  deated  away,  it  wettUt  bteak 
ibrth  like  a  copioaa  river,  when  the  dam  is  with« 
dvawftpfand  pour  its  rich  and  abaadan V  UeMi* 
ioga  oa  the  whoie  haman  race.    This  ia  tha^id^^ 
timate  conaummatkMi  which  all  prophecy  fiMMM 
teUi»  towards  which  the  prayers  and  aspifiP 
tiaosef  Chiistiaiis  have  been  in  every  age  diM' 
reoted^  aud  the  tendeocy  to  produce  whieb  it- 
has  been  the  object  of  this  Lecture  to  denaott^^ 
strate.    But  suflScient  time  must  be  aliowiad 
for  this  development  of  the  ultimate  bearing  of 
Clwistianity ;  and  this  according  to  its  owa 
scheme—that  is,  the  trial  must  not  be  a  partial 
one,  but  must  have  fair  scope  feritsopenmioou^- :' 
And  here  it  is,  that  Christianity  shines  Ibrtkf 
in  its  divine  splendour.     It  is  not,  like  the  woifea  * 
of  man,  a  brief,  narrow^  contiguous  deugn<^^-4ti' 
is  a  scheoae  connected  with  all  .the  ages  of*  thia  > 
worlds  and  stretching  over  into  etermty^     Yfmi 
are  at  present  in  an  incomplete  course  of  thinga^-^ 
We  are  in  a  system  which  is  only  partially  de**** 
veloped.    We  see  already  the  strong  tendenciai^  * 
of  the  religion ;   we  see,  as  the  hindrances  «ie^ 
partially  removed,  its  real  power  and  inftuettea^ 
on  individuals  aud  the  affieurs  of  the  world.  Biil 
we  have  never  yet  seen  its  full  energy.    It  haa 
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nmrer  yet  had  the  &ir  occasiou  for  displayiog 
all  itM  innate  Yirtue  to  bestow  temporal  and  spi<^ 
ritnalUeasiiiga.  Wemnatwait.  How  gradual  10 
the  i^anof  the  Almighty  may  be  gathered  from 
the  tmr  thMUMnd  years  occupied  in  making  room 
aod^iqposinl;  the  a&ir&of  the  world,  for  the  es* 
tafaliehment  of  the  gospel.  The  whole  scheme  is 
delioMtod  in  the  prophetic  word.  Slow  and 
impMreeptible  in  its  progress,  it  is  still  going  on; 
Thei  ireal  tendency  of  Ghiistiaaity  will  at  lengtik 
be!  demonstrated,  when,  all  intervening  obsta^ 
deafbemg  removed,  its  promises  shall  become 
fiietSy  and  its  buddings  and  springings  a  rich 
wd  fruitful  harvest. 

AMd  it  ia  not  a  little  remarkable  that  all  com* 
petant  judges^  including  adversaries,  admit,  that 
if  the  Christian  religion  were  acted  upon  by 
mankiad,  the  result  would  be  an  unexampled 
degree  of  general  happiness.  Men  of  all  charac- 
tarn,  even  md^elievers  themselves,  if  we  except 
alsw^tfae  very  grossest;  statesmen  and  legisla* 
tors  of  all  ages  since  the  promulgation  of  the  gos« 
pel ;  philofiophers  and  moralists  of  almost  erery 
sdioolt  nnite.  in  their  admissions  of  the  excellent 
tendency  of  the  Christian  religion.  Many  of 
tbcniLam^;norantof  its  true  princifdes^  yet  they 
aUow»  wath  one  consent,  its  beneficial  tendency 
upas  states  and  kingdoms-^they  would  have 
all  joen  Christians  from  mere  xeg^sd  to  the 
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peace  of  the  world ;  they  admit  that  if  mankind 
were  under  its  practical  guidance^  the  earth 
would  present  a  scene  of  happiness,  such  as 
has  never  yet  been  witnessed  nor  conceived  of. 

Of  any  other  religion,  or  pretended  remedy 
for  human  evils,  who  that  understands  the  ques- 
tion, would  honestly  wish  for  the  universal  dif- 
fusion, or  would  augur  from  that  diffusion  uni*^ 
versal  happiness  ?  Who  would  wish  all  mankind 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  Jewish  Pharisees?  -Who 
would  desire  to  see  any  form  of  Poly  theism  uni- 
versally prevalent?  Who  would  wish  the  whole 
human  race  Mahometans?  Who  would  desire  ia* 
fidelity  or  human  philosophy  to  establish  itself 
every  where  as  the  sole  guide  of  man  ?  Oon- 
science  speaks  plainly  enough  when  such  a 
supposition  is  made.  But  who  that  knows 
what  Christianity  is,  but  would  most  heartily; 
and  from  his  utmost  soul,  desire  that  all  the 
world  were  Christians  ?  Who  does  not  feel  that 
Christianity  is  pregnant  with  tendencies  4euid 
seeds  of  things,  which  want  only  a  clear  field; 
to  turn  the  world  into  a  second  paradise  ?    ' 

Suppose  only  one  nation  truly  under  the  go^ 
vernment  of  our  holy  faith — imagine  the  indivi- 
duals composing  it  to  be  sincere  Christians- 
suppose  them  to  act  upon  their  principles—** 
suppose  the  foundations  of  morals  laid  firmly^ 
selfishness  subdued,  public  spirit  diffused^  per- 
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* 

sonal  and  domestic  and  social  virtues  practised, 
the  beneficial  principles  of  Christianity  carried 
out  into  act.  Let  all  this  go  on.  I  ask  what 
would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  * 

Passions  and  selfishness  being  conquered, 
men  would  be  placed  in  the  stations  for  which 
finom  their  talents  they  were  really  adapted. 
Party-spirit,  faction,  private  ends,  would  be  un- 
known. United  wisdom  would  devise,  and 
united  strength  execute,  every  national  project. 
Instead  of  the  injustice,  the  excess,  the  cruelty, 
the  various  crimes  now  prevalent  among  men, 
all  would  be  equity,  temperance,  kindness,  sym- 
pathy, peace.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
nation  in  circumstances  of  such  prosperity  as 
this  Christian  spirit  would  disseminate.  Li- 
berty in  its  purest  forms,  commercial  enterprise 
without  hazardous  speculation,  prudence  with- 
out covetousness,  active  zeal  and  exertion  with- 
out contention,  honour  done  to  religion — love  to 
his  fellow-creatures  animating  each  member  of 
the  community — virtue  embodied,  or  rather 
happiness  itself,  would  be  the  result. 

And  what  would  be  the  relation  of  this  state 
with  others?  United  wisdom  and  united  strength 
would  put  in  fear  the  surrounding  countries. 

*  Butler,  Wilberforce,  A.  Fuller. 
VOL.    II.  P 
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Craft,  ambition^  private  eiid«»  covetpu8n^99f 
would,  have  little  force  against  such  (ieiencQBf 
Other  nations  would  court  the  friendship^  re)y 
on  the  promises,  engage  in  the  projects  oC  thb 
unexampled  and  singular  people.  And  hpw 
would  discoveries  be  pushed  all  around ;  bene- 
ficial institutions  formed ;  inventions  in  tl^e  ait9 
commui]|icated ;  religion  diffused ! 

Suppose  then,  that  the  whole  world  by  degpneev 
should  become  Christians,  partly  by  the  piirifyr 
ing  of  nominal  Christian  states,  partly  by  tl^(? 
conversion  of  the  nations,  partly  by  the  restqj^r 
tion  of  th^  Jews,  partly  by  the  overthrow  of  tfte 
Mahometan  and  Papal  apostasies, — wha.t4WQttl4 
be  the  effect  ?  There  would  be:  no  idolatry  a])4 
its  abominations.  There  would  be  no  profaning 
of  the  name  of  God,  no  perjury,  no  hypocrisy, 
no  despising  of  those  that  are  good,  no  arro- 
gance, ingratitude,  pride^  self-complacency — 
no  murmuring,  suUenness  nor  suicide.  There; 
would  be  no  wars,  rivalships,  antipathies, 
breaches  of  trust,  strife,  wrongs,  slanders^  liti- 
gations, deceit,  murder.  In  short,  there  would 
be  none  of  those  streams  of  death,  one  or  more 
of  which  now  flow  through  every  vein  of  so- 
ciety, and  poison  all  its  enjoyments.  The  result 
would  be,  that  the  world  would  becoopbei.|i 
scene  of  general  peace  and  prosperity ;    and, 
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dMttiug^  tte  chatitie»  and  calamities  to  which 
ftesh  is  inseparably  heir,  would  wear  one  un- 
varied face  of  complacency  and  joy. 

So  triumphant  is  the  argument  from  the  ten^^ 
dency  of  Christianity.  Reason  cannot  be  com^ 
pared  for  a  moment  with  Revelation-^nor  can 
Tirtue^  nor  natural  religion.  Good  as  these  are,-^ 
strong  as  their  bearings  to  overcome  the  op" 
potitag  forces, — uniformly  as  they  rise  in  propor*^ 
tion  to  the  removal  of  impediments, — ^still  they 
never  can  bless  fallen  man.  They  are  not 
adspted  to  his  actual  state.  There  is  nothing 
to  lead  us  to  hope  for  the  foil  triumph  of  reason 
orlQr  kindred  principles;  and  should  they  tri* 
um^^h,  they  would  still  leave  man  needy  and 
miserable.  But  the  prevalence  of  Christianity 
is  the  triumph  of  that  vast  scheme  of  mercy 
which  the  Almighty  has  revealed,  to  supply  the 
darkness  of  reason,  to  enlarge  and  purify  moral 
virtue^  to  define  and  establish  and  fill  up  natu^ 
nd  religion.     Christianity,  indeed,  is  reasott 

PUKIFIED — VIRTUE  EXALTED  AND  RENDERED 
PRACTICAL — NATURAL  RELIGION  SUSTAINED 

BY  REDEMPTION.  When  Christianity  triumphs, 
it  is  the  victory  of  the  highest  reason,  of  the  lof- 
tiest and  most  spiritual  virtue,  of  essential  and 
unmisred  religion. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  tendency  of 
Christianity  towards  the  highest  measure  of 

p  2 
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human  happiness,  embraces  all  the  proofs  which 
establish  the  inferior  principles,  and  adds  many 
more  of  her  own ;  rises  upon  the  facts  of  all  past 
experience,  and  includes  a  positive  and  con- 
tinued exertion  of  the  divine  power. 

The  force  of  this  entire  argument  may  be 
better  judged  of,  if  we  ask  ourselves,  what  .we 
should  have  said  if  Christianity  had  had  a  con- 
trary tendency  to  that  most  beneficial  one  which 
we  have  demonstrated?  What  should  we  have 
said,  if  the  strong  and  native  bearings  of  the 
religion  had  been  contrary  to  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  individuals  and  nations? — 
But  we  need  not  make  such  a  supposition. 
We  have  examples  at  hand.  Let  us  look 
around,  and  we  shall  find  that  every  scheme 
for  guiding  man  in  his  moral  and  religious  du- 
ties, except  Christianity,  has  that  actually 
pernicious  tendency  to  which  we  have  been 
alluding.  Contrast  the  tendencies  of  the  va- 
rious offsprings  of  human  weakness  and  folly, 
with  the  lovely  and  salutary  working  of  Chris- 
tianity. Contrast  with  Christianity  mere  hu- 
man and  external  restraints.  Contrast  with  it  a 
proud  and  false  philosophy.  Contrast  with  it  a 
reliance  on  mere  conscience  and  natural  light 
Contrast  modern  infidelity.  Contrast  the  fig- 
ments of  the  political  economist,  and  the 
gchcmes  of  difiusing  knowledge  without  reli- 
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gion.  Contrast  with  it  the  absurd  rules  of  the 
law  of  honour,  of  a  mere  respect  to  fame  and 
haman  authority,  of  the  notions  of  chivalry,  as 
guides  of  life. 

None  of  these  put  forth  any  distinct  end 
bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  man — none  of 
these  fulfil  the  conditions  by  which  we  demon- 
strate a  tendency  towards  the  highest  welfare 
of  mankind.  None  of  these  have  any  facts  to 
produce :  nor  do  they  form  any  distinct  reli- 
gious doctrine  professing  to  come  from  Almighty 
God  for  the  benefit  of  man.  Even  reason, 
virtue,  and  natural  religion,  if  separated  from 
Christianity,  or  placed  in  opposition  to  it,  lose 
most  of  their  beneficial  tendency,  and  utterly 
foil  in  their  professed  objects.  They  are  at  best 
only  some  •  perverted  relics  of  the  Revelation 
originally  made,  and  now  restored  and  enlarged, 
in  the  gospel. 

So  that,  as  we  searched  in  vain^  in  our  last 
Lecture,  for  the  founder  of  a  religion  to  com- 
pare with  our  divine  Saviour,  till  we  dragged 
Mahomet  from  his  hiding  place  to  expose  his 
vices  and  deformities,  we  now  search  in  vain 
for  a  religion  to  contrast  with  Christianity  in 
its  tendencies  upon  human  happiness,  till  we 
descend  into  the  same  gulf,  and  compel  the 
lalse  prophet  again  to  submit  to  our  examina- 
tion the  bearings  and  native  force  of  his  im- 
posture.  And  what^  I  ask,  are  the  tendencies  of 
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this  corruption  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  this 
supplemental  revelation — for  so  it  pretended 
to  be — this  oaoss  impostuile^  as  it  really 
is?  Let  Europe  and  Asia  testify — let  the 
ignorance,  despotism,  vice  and  misery  of  the 
nations  subject  to  its  iron  sway,  declaie.  I 
ask  nothing  about  its  proposing  to  itself  the 
true  end ;  I  ask  nothing  about  the  fiK^tsof  abe- 
neficial  nature  which  it  can  {mxlQCe.  I  pass 
by  all  our  topics ;  and  I  contrast  the  manifidst 
mischievous  tendency  of  the  wbc^  foligiiMii — 
of  its  want  of  adaptation  to  man— of  the  doetrines 
and  precepts  it  enjoins— of  the  rites  it  in- 
troduces—of the  character  of  its  founder — of 
its  sanguinary  spirit ;  of  all  the  points^  in  shorty 
to  which  we  have  had  so  frequently  to  allude — 
and  I  say  that  this  deleterious  poison  is  in  direct 
opposition  with  the  divine  and  healing  t^ideiiey 
of  the  Christian  faith. 

But,  in  fact,  it  is  only  by  concession  that  we 
spenk  at  all  of  the  pretensions  of  hnman  ibUy. 
1  feel  almost  a  self-reproach  in  setting  for  a 
moment  reason  or  natural  light,  or  hnman  pla- 
losophy,  or  infidelity,  or  Mahometanism,  m  con- 
trast with  the  holy  tendencies  of  Christianity. 
Tho  inmost  soul  of  man  perceives  the  wide  and 
immi>asurable  distance*  The  inmost  soul  of  man 
fo<^$  that  every  one  ol"  these  prelesces  carries  its 
own  comlomnation  in  its  mischievons  c^rations. 
IV  inmost  soul  of  man  concludes   that  that 
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re]%io&  cannot  but  be  the  trae  one»  which  wants 
only  to  be  universally  received,  to  remedy  all 
tke  evils  that  fill  the  earth,  and  render  men  as 
much  like  holy  and  happy  angels,  as  most  of 
them  afe  at  present  like  deceitful,  malignant, 
apostate  spirits.  The  need  in  which  the  world 
stoodi  of  such  a  remedy,  its  evident  tendency  to 
promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  true  wel&re 
cf  men^  and  its  actual  efficacy  as  they  rightly 
make  use  of  it,  proclaim  its  divinity  in  the  most 
decisive  manner,  even  apart  from  miracles,  the 
fiiMUment  of  prophecy,  and  all  other  external 
marks  whatever.^ 

Bat  I  go  too  far  in  saying  this.  My  argu* 
flieot  requires  a  confirmation  only,  not  a  proof. 
The  proper  evidences  of  our  religion  have  al- 
ready been  established.  It  is  only  as  an  additional 
and  subsidiary  argument,  that  I  adduce  the 
tendency  of  our  holy  faith.  Yes,  Christianity 
has  the  stamp  of  God  upon  it.  Every  Lecture 
upcm  its  internal  character,  opens  new  fields  of 
ctmtemplation,  and  lays  new  grounds  of  confi- 
dence, as  the  constitution  and  framework  of 
the  religion  is  more  and  more  developed. 

But  I  pause.  I  leave  the  general  subject. 
I  entreat  each  one  before  me  to  apply  it  indivi- 
dually to  his  own  heart.  I  appeal  to  every  can- 
did and  serious  mind.    What  is  the  tendency  of 

» Scott. 
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the  Christian  religion  ?  What  is  the  incontrover^ 
tible  force  of  the  argument  derived  from  it? 
What  would  it  make  you,  your  children,  your 
family,  if  allowed  its  full  power  ? 
.    1.  Let  each  one,  then,  ask  himself,  what  is 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  MY  CHRISTIANITY  ?   What 

is  the  influence  and  virtue  which  in  my  case  it 
exerts  ?  What  force  does  my  faith,  my  jU>ve, 
my  obedience,  put  forth,  to  promote  in  the 
highest  degree  the  temporal  and  spiritual  wel** 
fare  of  those  around  me  ? 

Let  each  one  remember  that  the  grand  prac- 
tical objection  to  Christianity  is  derived  from 

THE  UNHOLY  LIVES  OF  PROFESSED  CHRIS- 
TIANS. Men  will  not  distinguish,  as  they 
ought,  the  bearings  of  a  religion  in  itself  and 
when  duly  received,  from  the  lives  and  spirit  of 
those  who  ever  so  slightly  and  imperfectly  hold 
by  iU  The  world  looks  to  names  rather  than 
things  ;  and  seeing  too  many  nominal  believers 
as  vain  and  treacherous,  as  cruel  and  proud, 
as  dishonest  and  covetous,  as  profane  and 
wicked,  as  others ;  they  rashly  conclude  that 
all  opinions  are  of  secondary  importance,  that 
a  man  may  believe  what  he  likes,  and  that  a 
moral  life  is  all  that  the  great  Creator  demands 
of  him«  Base  and  iatal  inference !  Let  your 
Iives«  brt'thrt^n,  go  lo  undeceive  a  misguided 
""^^rld*    Show  them  the  genuine  tendencies  of 
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ChristiaiHty.  Let  them  see  in  your  spirit  and 
temper  the  true  effects  of  reliance  upon  Christ, 
of  humility  and  self-denial,  of  subjection  to  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  separation  from 
the  loTe  and  the  vain  pursuits  of  the  world,  of 
good-will  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  of  a  hope 
and  expectation  of  heaven,  of  a  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  the  propagation  of  his  gospel, 
of  an  habitual  regard  and  preparation  for  eter- 
nity. Let  them  see  Christianity  embodied  ia 
its  true  virtue  in  your  persons,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  led  to  a  consideration  of  its  nature  and 
authority. 

Let  each  one  roll  away  the  reproach  falsely 
cast  upon  the  Christian  religion,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  Let  every  one  consider  the  honour 
of  God  as  committed  to  his  custody. 

Open,  then,  your  hearts,  my  friends,  and  espe- 
cially my  young  friends,  to  receive  the  heavenly 
doctrine!  Welcome  the  gospel !  Let  it  have  free 
course  in  you.  Oppose  not  its  mighty  and 
sacred  tendencies.  Whatever  obstacles  to  it 
exist  in  your  principles,  your  habits,  your  pur- 
suits, remove  them  out  of  the  way.  Take  up 
the  Holy  Bible:  let  it  work  its  work  upon 
you.  Remove  the  interposing  hindrances ; 
God  will  effectually  help  those  that  call  upon 
him. 

2.  And  when  Christianity  has  had  its  due  oper- 
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ation  upon  yewr  own  hearts^  one  of  the  firaUsftotA 
will  be,  that  tou  will  bb  xvssious  to  show 
m  VOLT  TEHDEircT  kkjovot  turnhfy  m  ]ftoer 
neighbourhood.  Strive  to  take  «way  and  leaabli 
atumbling-blocks.  Unite  in  thote  great  rdi^ 
gious  institutiona  which  cast  a  brilliant  ligkt 
oirer  a  nation^  and  abed  their  glory  thtougfa 
the  Heathen  and  Mahomedan  coantrite^ 
Never  does  the  genuine  bearing  of  Ghriatianitjr 
appear  more  attractive,  than  in  aelMenying 
aehemea  of  benevolent  activity,  which  have*  no 
other  object  than  the  glory  of  €rod  nmi  the 
honour  of  reli^on  and  the  good  of  soula.  Tha 
working  of  such  institutions  upon  the  pnUk: 
opinion  of  a  nation,  the  tendency  they  have  to 
unite  a  people  in  the  more  ardent  pursuit  of 
personal  piety,  the  sway  they  exercise  over 
thousands  who  might  never  otherwise  have  at- 
tended to  the  gospel,  the  hope  they  furnish  of  a 
further  revival  of  religion^  and  of  the  divine 
blessing  and  favour  upon  governments,  churches, 
nations,>«-render  them  amongst  tiie  most  iknpor^ 
tant  and  promising  signs  of  the  present  times. 

3.  Finally,  prat  fob  the  copious  ikflu*- 
XNCfis  OF  GRACE,  Rud  the  co-opeiRting  aids  of 
an  almighty  providence  to  hasten  on  the  blessed 
period,  foretold  in  the  prophetic  page,  when 

THE  TENDENCIES  OF  CHRISTIANITY  SHALL  BE- 
COME effects;  when  the  highest  welftre  and 
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of  individuals  and  nations  shall  be  ao« 
taaUy  accomplished.  The  enfinary^assistlinbea 
of  the  Holy  SStprnt  are  nemr  wantinglo  the  chnrclu 
The  iamte  power  and  Tivtne  of  Ghristianity 
dqiends  on  these  assistances.  All  the  bearing 
and  struggling  of  doctrine  and  precepts  and 
miniaterial  exhortation  and  example,  and  the 
Idbonrs  of  the  spiiknal  church,  would  be  in 
Tsiii,  without  that  animating  power  of  the 
Spirit,  which,  like  the  principle  of  iife  in  the 
works  ^  nature,  gives  virtue  and  fruitfulness  to 
the  means  employed.  Christianity  is  never  to 
be  «epaf ated  from  the  constant  operation  of  =  its 
cbfiue  Author.  But,  besides  these  usual  mea^ 
seres  of  grace,  there  have  been,  in  various  ages 
of  the  church,  peculiar  effusions  of  the  influ* 
encesof  the  Spirit;  a  general  rekindling  of  the 
holy  fire  has  taken  place;  ministers  and 
people  have  been  raised  up  to  call  a  sleeping 
world  to  its  true  interests ;  Christianity  has 
been  vindicated  from  its  ialse  friends  and  its 
torpid  and  selfish  adherents;  its  native  doc<- 
trines  have  been  asserted  ;  the  power  of  Grod 
has  been  humbly  implored ;  the  offices  of  pa- 
rochial ministration  have  received  a  new  in»- 

pulse ;  the  sacraments,  the  public  prayers,  the 
reading  and  preaching  of  God's  word  have  been 

revived  in  their  first  freshness ;  souls  have  been 

converted  in  large  numbers ;  bodies  of  spiritual 
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and  faithful  believers  have  been  raised  tip ;  the 
holy  lives  and  active  exertions  of  Christians  have 
discovered  fresh  means  for  propagating  the 
gospel ;  all  has  assumed  a  new  appearance. 

Such  was  the  revival  vouchsafed  at  the  time 
of  the  blessed  Reformation  ;  fresh  showers  of 
grace  were  granted  in  a  copious  measure,  and 
half  Europe  awoke  at  the  call  of  truth. 

We  need  a  similar  gift  of  the  divine  mercy 
now  to  bring  on  the  future  glories  of  the  church ; 
to  give  the  operations  of  Christianity  their  full 
play ;  to  remove  interposing  obstacles ;  to  bind 
Satan,  the  great  spiritual  adversary,  and  turn 
the  tendencies  of  our  religion  into  one  grand 
RESULT.  All  is  moving  towards  this  blessed  end. 
Christianity  has  in  itself  all  the  innate  causes  of 
the  salvation  of  the  world  ;  the  prophetic  word 
encourages  our  hopes ;  the  close  of  the  mystic 
period  of  the  apostacies  of  the  east  and  west 
approaches.      Lift  up  your  heads,   then,    my 
Christian  brethren, /or  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh.     All  events  in  the  world  and  in  the  church 
seem  to  conspire  to  this  consummation.     And, 
as  the  great  principle   of  gravitation   in   the 
works  of  creation,  is  drawing  all  matter  towards 
the  sun,  the  centre-object  of  the  system,  around 
which,  so  far  as  intervening  obstacles  allow, 
every  thing  is  revolving ;  whilst  no  part  is  un- 
affected with  the  secret  bias  impressed  on  uni- 
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versal  nature  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  so  is 
every  thing  gravitating,  in  the  events  of  provi- 
dence and  the  dealings  of  grace,  towards  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  the  great  centre-object, 
around  which  all  is  moving,  so  far  as  interposing 
hindrances  permit ;  whilst  nothing  is  exempt 
from  the  secret  tendency  impressed  on  things 
by  the  merciful  will  of  our  gracious  God ;  nor 
will  the  operation  cease  till  all  revolve  around 
the  glorious  source  of  light  and  salvation ;  and, 
drawing  warmth  and  life  from  his  immediate 
beams,  display,  through  eternity,  his  glory,  as 
the  only  source  of  all  their  irradiation  and  all 
their  joy. 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

THE  TEST  TO  WHICH  EVERT  ONE  MAT  BRINO 
THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  BY 
ilUfiCBCY  SUBMITTING  TO  ITS  DIRECTIONS,  AND 
MAKING  A  TRIAL  FOR  HUKELF  OF  ITS  PRO^ 
MISfiD  BLESSINGS. 


1  JOHK  V.   10. 

He  that  beUeveth  on  the  Son  of  God,  hath  the 

witness  in  himself. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  after  all  we  have 
said  in  our  former  Lectures  on  the  divine  ex- 
cellency and  holy  effects  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, whether  there  is  any  way  in  which  a  sin- 
cere inquirer  may  bring  to  the  test  of  his  own  ob- 
servation the  truth  of  some  of  these  statements — 
whether  he  cannot  rise  above  a  mere  convic- 
tion of  truth,  to  an  experience  and  perception 
of  the  blessings  proffered  by  Christianity. 
To  this  question  we  answer,  that  lie  may,  and 
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that  the  design  of  these  Lectures  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost,  unless  he  actually  receive,  for 
himself  the  heavenly  benefit,  and  possess  in  his 
own  breast  the  most  forcible  of  all  evidences, 
that  arising  from  the  inward  power  and  truth  of 
religion  in  fulfilling  its  promises.  For  we  hesir 
tate  not  to  assert^,  that  the  interaal  perception 
of  the  blessings,  of  Revelation,  ia  the  most  satis* 
fiictocy  of  all  reasons  to  the  mind  of  the,  eancere 
h^ifiyex,  and  isxapable  of  being  so  certified:  by 
nuiMarons  and  undoubted  testimonies  to  others^ 
as  to  invite  them  to  make  a  similar  ecEperi-r 
menty  and  seek  for  and  obtain  the  like/  convic- 
tion. 

To  this  division  of  our  subject  we  approach 
as  by  far  the  most  important,  practically  speak- 
ing, of  all  that  we  have  treated,  because  it  ' 
brings  us  directly  to  the  end  of  the  Revelation^ 
the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

And  may  it  please  God  by  hi&  Holy  Spirit  so 
to  assist  us  in  opening  this  great  topio,  that  it 
may  conduce  to  the  glory  of  hisiholy  name  and 
the  establishment  of;  our  faith  in  the  divine  au* 
tbority  of  his  gospel ! 

Let  us  then  in  the  present  Lecture  state  tjie 
NATURE  of  this  argument — its  authobj^xy 
from  holy  Scripture — the  factsi  by  whiefa  itia 
sustained,  and  the  singular  importance  of 
the,  proof  educed.    In  the  following  Lecture, 
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we  shall  proceed  to  offer  some  directions  tx^ 
those  who  are  desirous  of  enteriDg  upon  the 
inquiry. 

I.  We  first  consider  the  nature  of  the 
ARGuifENT.  I  address  the  young,  the  unin- 
formed, the  inquiring;  the  serious ;  and  I  say 
that  as  Christianity  is  in  so  many  parts  of  it  a 
practical  thing — a  remedy  to  be  applied  to  cue 
moral  maladies — of  course  it  is  capable,  .in  these 
respects,  of  being  known,  just  as  any  other 
practical  matter  may  be  known. 

For  what  is  Christianity  ?  Is  it  a  revelatioa 
of  abstract  truths  ?  Is  it  a  theorem  of  mathe* 
matical  science  ?  Is  it  a  discovery  in  any  of  the 
branches  of  metaphysics?  If  it  were,  there 
could  then,  indeed,  be  no  internal  test  of  its  be^ 
nefits.  But  Christianity  is  none  of  these  things. 
Nor  is  it  a  mere  system  of  speculatiye  opinions 
about  religion,  like  those  of  the  different  sects  of 
philosophers.  If  it  were,  it  would  then  also  adt 
mit  of  no  practical  experiment — ^we  might  grow 
old,  as  they  did,  in  disputation ;  and  at  last  lie 
down  to  die  in  uncertainty. 

Nor,  again,  is  it  merely  a  pure  code  of  mora- 
lity, with  certain  doctrines  attached  to  it.  In  this 
case  likewise,  an  appeal  to  an  inward  obsenratioa 
of  its  excellency  in  the  heart,  might  be  out  of  the 

estion.     The  morality  might  be  common,  or 
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Marty  BO,  to  many  who  reject,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  receive,  the  religion.  Accordingly; 
those  who  consider  Christianity  as  chiefly  a 
code  of  morals,  overlook  or  despise  this  argu- 
neot  from  experience. 

Or,  again,  if  the  effects  of  Christianity  were 
to  tJBike  place  exdosively  in  a  future  state,  and 
did  not  tonch  on  any  of  the  intervening  cirenm- 
flttnees  of  man,  we  could  not,  in  this  life,  have 
that  personal  conviction  of  which  we  are  about 
to  treat 

But  if  Christianity  be,  as  it  is,  an  actual  de- 
lifera&ce  of  man  from  the  greatest  moral  evils — 
if  it  lie  a  deliverance  from  ignorance,  the  sla- 
rery  of  sin,  the  bondage  of  disordered  appetiie, 
the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God,  the  guilt 
and  terror  of  an  accusing  conscience,  and  the 
fearful  apprehensions  of  death  and  eternal  judg- 
ment— if  Christianity  illuminate  the  under- 
rtandttig,  renew  the  affections,  bestow  the  joy 
q(  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  enkindle 
an  ardent  desire  after  holiness,  and  raise  up  the 
sool  to  the  love  of  Christ — if  Christianity  in- 
spire a  delight  in  spiritual  things,  a  superiority 
to  this  world,  an  anticipation  of  the  glories  of 
another — if,  further,  Christianity  reveal  a  divine 
Savioar  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit  as  the  objects 
of  trust,  reliance,  expectation — if,  as  a  conse- 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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quence  of  all  this^  Christianity  cany  on  its  fnmt 
a  promise  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fo 
them  that  sue  for  it — if  it  declare  that  God  will 
hear  the  prayers  and  satisfy  the  desires  of  them 
that  seek  him — if  it  promise  to  calm  the  con- 
science, to  sustain  the  heart  under  affliction,  to 
strengthen  with  internal  might  the  fainting 
spirit,  and  heal  all  the  diseases  and  sicknesses 
of  the  soul ; — if  all  this,  and  much  more,  be 
actually  promised  by  Christianity^  then  of 
course  something  of  it  will  be  known  and  ob* 
served  in  our  own  hearts,  in  proportion  as  we 
obey  the  gospel — then  something  of  this  divine 
glory  and  efficacy  of  truth  will  be  perceived 
and  felt,  not  surely  by  those  who  do  not,  bat 
by  those  who  do,  make  a  trial  for  themselves^ 
and  bring  to  the  test  of  experience  this  part 
of  the  pretensions  of  Revelation. 

And  aa argument  drawn  from  such  experience 
is  by  no  means  in  contradiction  to  the  ex- 
ternal or  internal  proofs  of  Christianity,  but  in 
addition  to  them ;  something  which  goes  fur-* 
tber;  something  which  confirms  them;  some- 
tluag  of  a  different  and  much  higher  kind,  in- 
creasing the  persuasion  of  the  truth  to  those  who 
herein  possession  of  other  arguments,  and  supply  • 
ing  their  place  to  those  who  are  not.     The  evi^ 

'/luistianity  are  one  thing ;  the  ex- 
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perience  and  trial  of  its  blessings :  are  another.. 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  extraordinary  perver^ 
sion  of  human  nature  could  make  this  matter 
stall  questionable. 

How  do  men  act  in  other  practical  cases  ? 
A  celebrated  preservative  against  poisons.  Mi- 
thridate,  is. still  in  use.  It  took  its  name  from 
its  inTentor,  the  king  of  Pontus,  whose  history 
is  so  well  known  in  the  records  of  Ancient 
Rome.*  The  medicine  is  common  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  receipt  is  said  to 
bave  been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mitbridates, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  to  have  been 
cinied  to  Rome  by  Pompey.  It  was  translated 
into  Terse  by  a  famous  physician,  named  Damo- 
crates,  and  hence  called  Confectio  Damocratis; 
and  was  afterwards  translated  by  Galen,'  from 
whom  it  has  come  down  to  our  days.^ 

Now  it  is  clearly  one  thing  for  a  critic  to 
arrange  the  external  and  internal  evidences  of 
this  preparation,  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  its 
inventor,  to  trace  its  transmission  from  one 
age  to  another,  to  discuss  the  various  ele- 
flftents  of  which  it  is  composed  (it  consists 
* 

'  He  died  about  sixty-four  yean  before  the  Christian 


*  Wbo  died  about  a.  d.  201. 

'  Chambers  in  A.  Fuller ;  Rees  ;  the  Pantalogia  in  voce 
Mithridatiam. 
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of  A  gt«ftt  vfiriety  of  dt*ogi»),  iiiid  tb  reply  to  thu 
objections  which  thight  be  raised  upon  all  theat 
pointd ;  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  for  a 
sick  person  to  make  a  trial  hiknself  of  its  effi-s 
baoy,  by  applying  it  as  a  remedy  in  his  own 
case. 

Such  is  thd  "difference  betweeti  the  e:ttinial 
evidetikeft  of  Christianity,  and  the  actoal  iriftt 
df  its  virtues,  to  which  I  am  now  inviting  the 
fttficere  inquirer. 

Or,  to  take  another  example,  about  tWo 
centuries  since,  the  Jesuits  in  Peru  succl&eded 
in  etiritig  the  GountesB  del  CinchoU>  the  lady 
6f  a  Spanish  Viceroy,  of  ^  dangerous  fbtor,  by 
meanis  df  the  medicinal  preparation  now  so  w^ll 
known  by  the  bame  of  Peruvian  bark,  the  nse  of 
which  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  American  continent.  This  first  brought 
the  cielebrated  medicine  (cinchona  is  the  tech- 
hical  name)  into  imputations  A  Jesuit,  in  the 
year  1649,  imported  a  considerable  quantity  df 
it  into  Italy,  which  was  distributed  by  the 
fathers  of  that  order.  Its  fame  spi'ead.  It  long 
remained  a  lucrative  article  of  commerce  to  the 
Jesuits.  It  encountered  considerable  opposi- 
tion at  first  from  the  regular  priictitioners 
of  medicine.  It  conquered  all  resistance.  Its 
use  has  extended  and  its  reputatioh  ha^  been 
increasing  to  the  present  day ;  so  that  it  is  now 
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Ngw  1^  mpd/^rc)  reasoQer  iqight  t^^  it  ipto 
hia  hefu}  to  object  t9  tt»@  $^\)thi^Qt^Gity  of  fihis 
origin  of  tbQ  ^lediciDe ;  be  inight  allege  tbajt 
^  ^eparjitjiop,  99  it  is  veq^ed  in  Jplurppa,  bad 
pasf  Qd  jtbrougb  so  many  b^n^s  before  \\  jn^ached 
hif^  ^  tbat  thpr?  WW  so  nauch  uppj^ft^^nty 
about  it,  tbat  no  dependa^ce  could  be  pl^pf^ 
upp9  At,  Apd  ttot  it  ba4  better  frP  rej§cte4 
i^ltoggtbpr  frp9^  tbe  list  of  rei^fd^ea.  Bu.^ 
vi  what  acpount  would  sui^^  objections  |)p  \^ 
^e  estwat^on  of  him  lyho  coul4  reply,  **\ 
bave  M'i94  the  barl^,  I  have  %}kv^  '\\  .V>  ^^ 
eff^ctos^l,  apd  that  under  a  disease  wl^icl^ 
threatened  my  life,  and  when  all  other  mean^ 
failed.  I  know  nothing  of  the  historic^}  objec- 
tions, nor  the  answers  to  them ;  this  I  know, 
1 3Bp^  near  to  death-^I  took  the  me^^cin^r— it 
restored  me  to  health  and  comfort." 

Such  |s  the  pature  of  the  argument,  so  fjBtf  as 
any  iljustrfitiops  ican  e^plaiiji  \X ;  fpr  the  bistp- 
riqal  pyidences  of  Cbris.tiapity^  the  juiraculoi^s 
;(tt/Qstatipi)s  to  it,  its  supern^urj^  props^atioi^, 
axvi  int^raqi)  e^i^cellency,  are  inppnceivably  su- 
perior |o  aay  thing  that  can  ppfu^r  ^  to  the 
tfa4^tipn  of  human  medidaes.     Iq  like  n^apoer, 
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then,  we  appeal  to  facts  and  expensBM  in  the 
case  before  as.  We  assert  that  Ghristiaiiity  is 
the  medicine  of  the  mind ;  we  assert  that  the 
disease  for  which  it  is  a  specific  is  sin,  and  its 
consequence  spiritual  death;  we  assert  that 
the  effects  of  this  divine'  remedy  are  the  re* 
covery  of  spiritual  health,  pardon,  bsA  bc^ess; 
we  assert  that  the  validity  of  these  effidcts  is 
established  by  universal  experience ;  we  assert 
that  this  is  a  test  to  which  every  one  may  bring 
the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  revealed  doctrine; 
we  assert  that  this  inward  witness,  while  it  is 
an  indirect  evidence  to  others,  is  a  most  poti* 
tive  and  conclusive  one  to  the  Christian's  own 
hearty  an  evidence  which  supersedes  all  long 
chains  of  argument,  and  speaks  by  its  intrinsie 
Tirtue. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  consider — 

IL  The  SCRIPTURAL  AUTHORITY  ON  WHICfl 
THIS  ARGUMENT  RESTS. 

For  having  established  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  its  proper  external  evidences,  and 
these  evidences  being  supposed  to  be  known, 
our  concern  in  all  these  lectures,  on  the  inter- 
nal and  subsidiary  proofs,  is  to  trace  out  what 
the  Bible  itself  declares  of  the  nature  of  the 
Revelation,  and  thus  to  show  the  excellency  of 
its  discoveries,  and  their  bearings  upon  man. 
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.  1.  What,  then,  do  our  lord  and  hIs 
APOSTLES  declare  on  this  subject?  Do  they 
propose  any  thing  in  a  way  of  trial  or  inward 
witness  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ?  Undoubt* 
edly  they  do.  At  the  very  entrance  on  the 
heavenly  way,  this  promise,  stands  prominent, 
Aik^  and  it  shall  be  given  you :  if  ye,  being 
ioilj  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  ctul-' 
dren,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father 
giwe  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  P 
Thiea  if  any  one  asks  and  receives,  he  has  a 
proof,  in  his  own  case,  that  Christianity  is 
se  fiur  true.  So  when  our  Lord  says,  Jf  any 
wmn  tmU  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  J  speak  4ff 
myself  f  he  submits^  as  it  were,  the  truth  of  his 
religion  to  this  criterion.  The  apostle  Paul 
does  the  same,  when  he  declares  the  excel- 
lency and  glory  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  that  the  perception  of  that  excellency  by 
his  converts  distinguishes  them  from  those 
whose  eyes  Satan,  the  great  adversary,  has 
blinded. — God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in 
the  face  of  Jesu^  Christ ; — so  that  the  rising  of 
the  natural  sun  after  a  dark  night,  is  not  more 
perceptible  than  the  shining  of  Christ,  the  sun 

'  Loke  xi.  9—11.  'John  vii.  17. 
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ef  righteousDess,  into  the  mind.--^,  thei^fare^ 
our  gotpel  be  kid,  the  apotde  argsee,  it  is  kid  U 
ikem  that  are  iast,  in  whom  the  gad  of  this  %MrU 
hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  beUem  not^ 
kit  the  light  of  the  gioriour  goipel  rf  Christ,  who 
i$  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them.^ 

2.  But,  in  the  next  place,  remark  that 
THAouoHouT  TH£  BIBLE,  m  the  Old  Teata* 
aMnt  as  well  aa  the  New,  it  is  aaserted  that  theia 
ts  an  actual  obsenration  of  certain  effects  upon 
the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  after  truth,  to  wkkk 
others  are  strang^B.  The  secret  of  the  hard  is 
with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  show  them 
his  covenant.^  The  meek  wiU  he  guide  in  judgment^ 
and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way.^  The  euti'mnoi 
of  thy  word  giveth  light,  it  giveth  undtrstassing 
unto  the  simple.^  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  m^re 
to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea  than  much  ^ne  gold; 
sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycombs*  Cams 
and  hear  all  ye  that  fear  God^  and  I  will  dedtare 
what  he  hath  done  for  my  souL^  O  taste  and  wes 
that  the  Lord  is  goodJ 

What  is  the  import  of  these  and  similar  pas* 
sages  ?  Do  they  not  proceed  on  the  snppoai«» 
tion  that  Revelation  •  communicates  spiritual 
blessings,  spiritual  perceptions  of  excellency^— 

'  2  Cor.  iv.  3—6.  *  Psalm  xxv.  14. 

»  Psalm  XXV.  9.  *  Psalm  cxix.  130. 

'  Psalm  xLk.  10,  1 1 .     *  Psalm  Ixf  i.  16.    ^  Pkala  xxxiv.  8. 
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tetbiiig  that  Teseiiible$  light,  tomething  that 
ii  sweet  as  hooey  to  the  taste,  something  that 
guides  and  teaches  man  and  shows  him  the 
dmne  eovenant?  And  are  not  these  things 
piomised  to  diose  that  fear  God,  to  the  meek 
and  lowly ;  that  is,  to  all  the  real  disciples  of 
the  religion?  And  are  not  these  things  pro* 
mised  as  a  test,  which  all  are  invited  to  make ; 
whic^  the  wicked  neither  anderstand  nor  seek 
after ;  but  which  is  consigned  as  a  secret  to 
those  who  fear  Crod  ? 

3.  Butobserve,  further,  the  appxals  which 

T8&  APOSTLKS  COHTIKUALLT  MAKE  TO  THEIR 

covvEATs,  as  to  their  experience  of  the  effects 
Christianity  had  produced  upon  diem ; 
how  they  speak,  not  only  of  miraculous 
gifts  oommonicated,  but  a  moral  change  pn>^ 
daeed^  spiritual  blessings  and  joys  perceived, 
a  tiansitioa  mighty  as  from  death  to  life,  ex* 
perieaced ;  and  these  appeals  occur  with  fire* 
^eaey  and  familiarity,  quite  as  things  known 
sod  indisputable. 

Yim  hoik  he  quicktned^  who  were  dead  m  tre$^ 
poller  amd  nu}  Who  hath  detioered  us  from  the 
fewer  efdarkaeeSt  and  hath  translated  us  into  the 
kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.*  Ye  were  sometimes 
darkness,  but  now  are  ye  Ught  in  the  lard}  Such 
were  some  of  you,  {adulterers,  thieves,  covetous, 

E|A.ii.l.  'CoLt.13.  '£ph.T.S. 
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fcc.)  hit  ye  are  washed^  but  ye  aresofictijSed^  but 
ye  are  jmtified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jems  and 
by  the  Spirit  of  our  God}  We  are  his  workman^ 
ship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.^ 
Mighty  changes  these;  but  consisting  of  a  ^* 
vine  and  spiritual  transformation,  supposed  to 
be  known  and  felt  by  the  converts. 

4.  Further,  the  necessity  of  an  expe- 
rience AND  INWARD  PERCEPTION  OF  RELf«- 
GION    IS     EXPRES8LV     INSISTED    ON.      Be    nOt 

conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove 
(experience,  practically  bring  to  the  test,)  what  is 
that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God} — 
Again,  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peacevuth 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  also 
we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace,  wherein  we 
stand  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Gi^. 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  tribulations  also; 
knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and 
patience  experience,  and  experience  hope}-^ 
Once  more,  And  this  I  pray,  that  your  love  rnn^ 
abound  yet  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  all 
ijUDOMENT,*(a«i^<Tf«,  perception,  experience.)— 
fiurtlier.  As  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk 
^.tke^word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby,  if  so  be  ye 
Vedft  rTASTED  that  the  Lord  is  gracious} 

'*^  *1H5or.  Sri/9— 1 1 .    •  Eph.  ii.  1 0.       •  Rom.  xH.  2. 

111—5.         *Pbil.i.9,10.    •lPfet.u.2,3. 
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5.  Moreaver,  this  testimony  is  broadi^y 

ASSERTED    TO    BELONG    TO  JIVERY    ONE    THAT 

RECEIVES  THE  GOSPEL.  He  that  belkveth  an 
the  Son  ^  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself.^  The 
J^rit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we 
arc  the  children  of  God.*  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.^ 

6.  In  fact,  the  whole  end  of  Christianity 
IS  TO  PRODUCE  this  divine  and  moral  transforma- 
tion, this  secret  and  internal  obedience  to  the 
truths  to  be  proved  by  its  appropriate  fruits  in 
the  life  and  conduct.  Other  parts  of  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  lead  to  this  end,  but  this  part  is 
the. end  itself.  Christianity  never  was  intended 
£Dir  speculation  or  disputation,  but  for  practical 
use.  It  is  for  this  purpose  only  that  it  touches 
(m  high  and  mysterious  points.  It  makes  eter- 
nity act  upon  time.  It  shakes  one  world  by  the 
terrors  of  another.  Where  this  efficacy  is  not 
felt,  the  Revelation  fails  of  its  object ;  where  it 
is,  Christianity  has  so  far  achieved  its  purpose, 
and  goes  on  to  build  up  the  convert  in  his  most 
boly  faith. 

7.  Accordingly,  this  personal  reception 

OF     THE     DIVINE     GRACE     IS     THE     PECULIAR 

TESTIMONY  which  goes  along  with  the  gospel 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  church.  It  attended 
it  even  when  the  miraculous  powers  and  the 

'  1  John  V.  10.      '  Rom.  viii.  16.       '  Row.  viii.  9. 
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prophetical  inspintion  first  snrrouadad  the  ior 
fant  causa  jof  truth.  But  the  Holy  Giiost  pro^ 
ducing  these  transforming  effects^  is  the  maia 
and  continued  wiUiess  for  Christ  from  age  to 
age.  "Therefore  ungodly  persons/'  sajna  a 
celebrated  divinOj  "  have  a  great  disadvantage 
in  handling  this  subject  of  the  evideQces  pf 
Christianity ;  because,  holding  by  tho  religion 
only  by  external  proofs,  they  do  not  reach  thm 
most  persuasive  evidence  of  her  truth,  fer 
the  spirit  of  r^ovation^  sanotification,  an4  iUot 
mination,  assimilatipg  the  soul  to  Christ  and 
heaven^  is  the  continued  witness  to  Christianity 
to  all  true  believers,  even  as  the  rational  soul 
of  a  child  is  the  inhereqt  witness  or  evidence 
that  he  is  born  of  rational  parents.^^ 

But  the  case  is  too  plain  to  every  pious  mind 
to  warrant  so  much  detail.  However,  those  for 
whom  I  am  now  most  concerned,  and  to  whose 
apprehensions  I  am  anxious  to  bring  dowm 
this  grand  practical  argument,  the  aatuM  and 
scriptural  authority  for  which  I  have  been 
tablishing,  cannot  be  too  strongly  pressed 
such  a  point,  let  us  consider,  as  we  proposed — 

III.  The  facts  by  which  Tnis  Af^QVHt^VT 

IS  SUSTAINED. 

How  stands  the  casp  as  a  matter  of  fact? 

'  Baxter. 
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What  do  mtti  most  competent  to^peftk  de« 
clare?  Do  they  testify,  or  do  they  not,  that 
they  find  this  inward  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Ghiiatianity  ?  What  are  the  phenomena  ift 
raalKfe? 

Ill  appealing  to  this  ci'iterion,  we  have  a 
great  advantage  in  the  present  day.  It  has 
long  lieen  agreed  on  all  hands^  that  in  prao* 
txM  qvesttons  matters  of  fact  are  to  be  mainly 
attended  to.  The  whole  philosophy  of  Baeon; 
Newton^  and  theit*  illustrious  followers,  reMS 
CM  th«s  otie  principle^  that  nature  is  to  bii 
tmMd  out,  investigat'ed,  cautiously  followed  j 
that  we  know  ttothiug  but  as  fact  and  ^erva^ 
tkm  demonstrate  things ;  that  hypothesis  ttnd 
theory  and  objections  are  of  no  force  against 
undoubted  edcperiment,  from  which  alone  we 
an  to  infer,  by  cautious  induction,  the  general 
law«  of  nature.  It  is  the  same,  so  far  as  th^ 
c»tse  will  allow,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind; 
the  phenomena:  only  are  attended  to.  The 
intellectual  and  active  powers,  their  relations; 
their  objects,  the  laws  by  which  they  operate^ 
are  to  be  deduced  fVom  experiments  carefully 
conducted,  reported  with  fidelity,  compared  with 
each  other  in  a  sufficient  variety  of  cases,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  hasty,  partial,  inconclusive  ob- 
servations, by  tbeir  proper  effects.     Hypothesis, 
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opinion,  abstract  reasonings^  ate  of  ik>  ?  avail 
against  well-established  phenomena. 

.  On  these  principles  of  common  sente  ^e 
are  acting  every  day.  Are  the  objects  of  dur 
inquiry  things  without  us  ? — ^we  judge  by  ithe 
sensible  phenomena,  by  the  tangible  results  of 
external  experience.  Are  the  ^ objects'  of  iu^ 
quiry  things  within  us? — ^we  judge  by  internal 
observation,  by  inward  consciousness,  by  what 
passes  in  the  interior  theatreof  the  mind,  attestedl 
by  its  proper  fruits.  In  each  case  we  acQumulafe 
experiments,  and  conclude  only  after  arafliH 
cient  number  of  clear  and  well-atteiEAed; trials 
has  united  in  bringing  out  the  same  jesalts; 

All  our  knowledge  comes  originally  from  these 
two  sources — the  examination  of  things  without 
us,  by  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  and  the  ^ex^ 
amination  of  things  within  us,  by  : internal 
consciousness,  and  their  effects  on  the  temper 
and  conduct :  the  first  is  sensible  observation, 
the  second  is  internal  observation ;  the  first  we 
call  physics,  the  second  the  science  of  the 
mind — and  in  both  we  cannot  make  the  neces* 
sary  experiments  ourselves,  we  take  them  upon 
credible  testimony.  '  ^ 

How,  then,  stand  the  facts  as  to  this  inward 
witness  to  Christianity;  which  is  of  course, a 
spiritual  and  interior  process,  taking  place  in 
the  receptacle  of  the  human  heart  ?     What  are 
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the  iDtenial  observations?    What  the  pheno- 
mena ?    What  the  correspondent  effects  ? 

1.  There  are,  then,  thousands  and  tens 
OF  thousands  of  witnesses,  in  various  ages, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  Revelation  after  the  fall 
of  Adam,  to  the  present  moment^  who  humbly 
but  firmly  testify  that  the  peculiar  effects  of 
the  divine  grace,  as  stated  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, have  been  produced  in  them ;  that  they 
have,  tried,  and  that  their  trial  was  successful ; 
that  they  have  made  the  experiment  of  the  divine 
promises  of  illumination,  pardon,  strength,  cofii*- 
sedation^  and  have  found  those  promises  verified. 

More  especially,  since  the  promulgation  of 
the  glorious  gospel,  and  the  lai^r  effusion  of 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  of  all  ranks,  all  ages,  all  casts  of 
character,  all  previous  habits,  who  declare  that 
they  have  put  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  and  have  found  that  the 
peculiar  effects,  stated  in  the  New  Testament 
to  be  inseparable  concomitants  of  a  lively  faith 
in  Christ,  have  been  produced  in  them. 

Let  us  examine  any  number  of  these  facts. 
Begin  where  you  please.  Take  the  first  age 
after  the  apostolic.  What  do  Clemens  Roma- 
nus,  Polycarp,  Irenaeus^  Justin  Martyr,  tell  us 
in  every  page  of  their  writings  ?  Do  they  not 
assert  that  they  fi)und  a  divine  excellency  and 
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gkirf  in  Chrigtitiiity,  and  ^etp^ally  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  ?  Do 
tiiey  not  assert  that  Christianity  changed  their 
whcde  character/  and  produced  the  very  same 
eflects,  and  gave  the  very  same  inward  expe^ 
rience  and  consolation  of  which  the  aposlx^ 
converts  partook  ? 

Go  to  the  series  of  succeeding  ages.  Read 
the  Fathers.  See  what  Cyprian,  and  Chrysostom', 
and  Ambrose,  and  St.  Austin,  and  Clandioa^if 
Tmnn,  and  Anselm,  aasd  Beroard,  testify  as  ii4 
the  eJtperiment  they  made  of  Chnstianity.  is 
not  the  love  of  Christ,  which  inflamed  liieir 
hearts^  the  grand  excellency  and  the  redeenmig 
qtiality  of  their  writings ;  that  which  remsMS 
as  the  uniform  result,  after  all  the  passing  cen^ 
tro^ersies,  errors  on  many  incidental  points; 
and  superstitions  and  false  devoUens  are  de* 
ducted  ?  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  modem 
divinity  to  be  compared  with  the  confessions  sof 
St  Austin,  as  a  testimony  to  the  Mslity  of  ex«- 
perknental  Christianity. 

And  what  did  the  great  leadem  at  the  peried 

of  the  blessed  Reformation  say  t    What  are 

the  fitcts  in  the  case  of  Lather  <and  Melancthon, 

Zuin^le    and     Ecolampadius,    Cranmer  and 

iMhner  and  Ridley  ?      Did  Ihey  not  find  the 

MpMiments  issue  in  the  self*sameKsoltsf 

0t  the  phenomena  precisely  similar  ? 

lie  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  pious  Christians  iu  the  present  day.  Thej 
mike  the  same  reply.  They  declare  with  one 
mooth,  that  they  have  found  all  the  promised 
blessings  of  Christianity  realised,  all  the  con^ 
comitanta  of  a  lively  faith  produced,  all  the 
pecnliar  testimony  of  grace  in  the  heart  and 
conscience  afforded. 

In  a  word,  the  discoveries  made  by  the  light 
of  Scripture ;  the  promises  fulfilled,  especially 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  prayers  answered; 
the  abiding  effects  produced  on  the  judgment; 
afections,  habits,  and  conduct;  the  comfort 
dedhred  from  the  communion  of  the  soul  withr 
Christ ;  the  superiority  and  conquest  obtained 
OTtt  the  world  and  its  allurements  ;^  the  hope  of 
heaven,  which  gilds  the  moments  of  sorrow  and 
cheers  under  the  approach  of  death  :  these  are 
the  solid^  clear  facts  of  the  case,  taking  place 
in  the  interior  receptacle  of  the  heart,  and 
attested  to  others  by  the  proper  credentials  of 
numerous,  calm,  undeviating  witnesses.  These 
constitute  a  body  of  phenomena  which  any  one 
may  put^  in  his  own  case,  to  the  test  of  experi- 
menty  and  on  which  the  most  secure  inductive 
proof  may  be  built. 

2.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  ak 
iDXNTiTY  in  the  result  of  all  these  experiments 
which  affords  the  utmost  safety  to  those  who 

'  Scott. 
VOL.  II.  R 
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reason  from  them ;  just  as  the  identity  of  phy- 
sical facts,  or  of  phenomena  in  the  operations 
of  mind,  guard  the  philosopher  from  practical 
errors  in  science. 

We  allow  that  the  utmost  caution  is  required 
in  this  case,  because  the  operations  are  inter- 
nal, seated  in  the  conscience,  not  subjected  to 
the  perception  of  the  senses,  not  capable  of 
being  projected  and  thrown  out.  But  then 
they  are  not  the  less  real,  when  ascertained  by 
a  comparison  of  a  sufficient  number  of  .well- 
attested  cases.  We  separate  and  lay  oat  of 
the  question  all  doubtful  phenomena,  as  the 
natural  philosopher  puts  aside  doubtful  facts. 
We  take  away  also,  as  he  does,  all  that 
may  be  produced  by  other  causes.  We 
then,  after  his  example,  reduce  all  the  ex* 
periments  to  that  which  agrees  in  each.  We 
go  with  him  to  the  appropriate  and « discrimi- 
nating marks  of  the  specific  effects  to  be  ascer- 
tained. We  likewise  proceed  cautiously  in  C0I7 
lecting  our  facts  and  inferring  any  general  laws. 
And  then,  after  all,  we  assert  that  there  .is  an 
identity,  a  peculiarity,  an  uniform  and  grand 
and  perceptible  effect  on  the  heart  of  man,  pro* 
duced  by  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  by  the 
Christian  doctrine  only,  which  may  be  esta- 
blished in  proof,  which  is  found  no  where  else 
but  in  true  Christians,  which  is  found  always  in 
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them,  and  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  a  mere 
moral  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
and  a  mere  formal  admission  of  its  creed. 

3.  We  assert,  moreover,  that  thes'e  pheno* 
mena  are  in  agreement  with  the  written 
woED  OF  God,  and  exactly  what  that  word  de- 
elares  shall  take  place  in  all  who  become  its 
disciples.  This  is  a  confirmation  which  the 
{^losopher  does  not  possess.  He  has  no  divine 
system  of  ^the  creation,  attested  by  external 
prooia,  to  which  he  can  refer  his  individual  ex-* 
periments  and  check  his  conclusions.  The 
Christian  philosopher  has. 

4.  Then  we  produce  multitudes  who  can  trace 
oat»  in  themselves  and  others;  some  of  the 
MAIN  STEPS  OF  THE  PROCESS  of  this  expe- 
rience— just  as  the  naturalist  can  sometimes 
follow  the  successive  changes  in  the  progress  of 
his  experiments.  Many  Christians  can  well 
remember  the  time  when  every  thing  was  con- 
trary in  them  to  what  it  now  is — when  they 
disliked  and  disrelished  spiritual  things  ;  when 
they  supremely  loved  the  world;  when  they 
had  no  hatred  of  sin  or  humiliation  on  account 
of  it ;  when  they  were  so  far  from  perceiving 
any  excellency  or  glory  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  that  they  despised  and  contemned  it ; 
when  they  were  so  far  from  knowing  any  thing 
of  the  experience  of  the  divine  grace,  that  they 

R  2 
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did  not  believe  there  was  such  a  thing ;  when 
they  were  so  far  from  loving  tme  Christians 
because  they  bore  the  image  of  Christy  that 
they  hated  and  avoided  them  in  proportion  as 
they  bore  that  image. 

But  they  were  led  to  inquire — they  were  led 
to  seek  humbly  into  the  truth  of  the  Christiaa 
doctrine ;  and  they  became  themselves  step  by 
step  the  witnesses  of  its  grace. 

Nor  in  their  own  cases  only ;  they  have  been 
able,  as  ministers  and  parents  and  friends,  to 
trace  the  process  of  this  experiment  in  those 
committed  to  their  care;  whose  spirit,  afiec- 
tions,  and  conduct,  they  have  daily  had  the 
opportunity  of  watching ;  and  in  whose  cases 
they  have  discerned  with  joy  the  life  and  feel- 
ings of  true  Christianity  gradually  appearing. 

Not  that  the  process  can  be  traced  in  all  in* 
stances.  The  improvement  may  be,  and  fre- 
quently is,  imperceptible  under  the  means  of 
instruction,  the  sacraments,  educaticm,  the  ex- 
ample of  friends,  the  public  ministry  of  the 
word,  the  discipline  of  affliction,  the  perusal  of 
awakening  treatises.  But  the  grand  result-*- 
the  identity  of  effect,  is  the  same  in  all. 

5.  But  we  go  further.  We  state  that  though 
this  experience  of  religion  is,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  chiefly  hidden  in  the  secret  of  the 
breast — to  be  known  only  to  the  possessor  and 
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to  be  attested  to  others  by  his  credible  deelara-» 
tkm-'-yet  there  are  CKATA IN  fruits  and  con* 

SEQUENCES  APPEARING   OUTWARDLY    IN   T»B 

coujycQTf  which  are  the  peculiar  and  insepara* 
ble  evidences  of  these  internal  feelings,  and  lie 
opfen  to' the  observation  of  mankind.  We  ap- 
peal constantly  to  the  holy,  benevolent,  useful 
Kves  of  all  who  claim  aright  this  inward  wit- 
ness of  Christianity,  which  we  constantly  re- 
quire as  tJie  appropriate  testimony  of  their  sin- 
cerity. We  thus  discern  the  hypocrite,  the 
enthusiast,  the  mere  partisan,  the  false  reli- 
gionist. If  men  profess  to  have  the  internal 
experience  of  Christianity,  we  ask  for  the 
proof;  and  it  is  only  as  their  consistent,  self- 
denying,  blameless,  and  upright  conduct,  sup- 
ports their  profession,  that  we  credit  their  state- 
ments. These  are  visible  and  tangible  evi- 
dences. These  distinguish  the  gem  from  the 
counterfeit.  These  are  the  king's  mark,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  coin.  Men  who  thus  act,  ought, 
and  must,  and  ever  will  be  believed,  when 
they  assert  that  they  have  those  internal 
feelings  which  are  described  in  Scripture,  as 
flowing  from  Christianity,  and  which  they 
affirm  to  be  the  source  whence  their  conduct 
springs. 

Such  then  are  the  facts  on  which  our  argu- 
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ment  rests.  And  here  we  pause  to  offer  two 
remarks  on  these  phenomena  and  experiments 
as  to  real  Christianity. 

What,  we  ask,  is  there  in  these  internal  per-* 
ceptions  of  life  and  consolation  and  strength, 
derived  from  the  doctrines  of  Christianity^ 
which  should  excite  our  astonishment  ? 
Would  not  the  wonder  be,  if  there  were  no  such 
feelings,  no  such  inward  witness  to  the  soul  f 
What !  are  there  excellencies  in  human  know* 
ledge,  and  shall  there  be  none  in  divine? 
What!  is  an  intelligent,  well^ducated  man 
allowed  to  have  powers  of  expression  and 
means  of  exciting  our  surprise  and  pleasure 
beyond  those  of  a  child,  and  shall  not  the  lan- 
guage of  apostles  and  prophets,  and  the  dis* 
coveries  concerning  God  and  the  soul  and  eter- 
nity, be  admitted  to  awaken  emotions  be- 
yond the  mere  trifles  of  human  knowledge  and 
instruction.  What !  are  men  of  uncommon  en- 
dowments, as  Bacon,  Pascal,  Newton,  allowed 
to  rise  above  those  of  ordinary  talents,  and  are 
they  expected  to  take  wider  views  and  make 
more  important  communications  and  excite 
warmer  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration,  grati- 
tude ;  and  shall  not  the  great  and  infinite  Grod 
be  allowed  to  surpass  all  the  petty  communica- 
tions of  man,  in  the  mysteries  of  his  will,  in 
the  importance  of  his  commands,  in  the  depths 
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of  his  mercy ;  and  in  the  correspondent  emotions 
of  fear,  lov6,  faith,  hope,  grateful  joy,  affiance, 
awakened  in  the  heart  ?  What !  do  we  allow  that 
in  the  displays  of  glory  and  beauty  in  the  works 
of  creation,  the  natural  perfections  of  God  may 
be  contemplated  and  known,  and  become  to 
the  pious  and  duly  prepared  mind,  the  sources 
ci  internal  peace,  thanksgiving,  prayer,  admi- 
mtiofi,  obedience,  resignation ;  and  shall  we 
not  admit,  that  men  may  perceive  the  moral 
perfections  of  God  in  the  gospel  ? — Shall  all  his 
mercy  and  wisdom  and  infinite  contrivance  in 
redemption,  have  no  effect  upon  the  soul? — 
Shall  the  stupendous  fact  of  the  incarnation  be 
received  with  a  tame  indifference  ?  What !  do 
men  allow  that  tidings  of  joy  and  deliverance 
in  human  things  should  call  up  proportionate 
affections;  and  that  he  would  be  thought  a 
monster  of  ingratitude,  who  should  receive  with 
apathy  the  news  of  an  immense  act  of  royal 
clemency  extended  to  him  when  condemned  to 
death  ;  and  shall  we  not  allow  that  the  glorious 
and  unexpected  tidings  of  redemption  from 
eternal  death,  should  awaken  all  the  gratitude 
of  the  soul?  Shall  not  pardon  and  life  and 
adoption  and  the  hope  of  heaven,  overwhelm 
the  heart  with  some  correspondent  perceptions 
and  emotions  ? 

Yes,  it  is  most  reasonable,  that  if  there  be 
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9iich  a  tiling  as  a  JRje^ation .  from  the  great 
Crod,  conoprising  such .  amaz)Dg  diacoTeriea  as 
the  gospel^  affecting  sach  all*important  interests^ 
promising  such  mighty  aids  of  the  Hcdy  Spirit^ 
laying  down  such  grounds  of  fieuth  and  love  and 
hope  in  Christ  Jesus,  delivering  man  from  such 
complicated  misery,  and  exalting  him  tosirch 
heights  of  holy  peace  and  joy — it  is  .most 
reasonable,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing 
as  perceiving  the  excellency,  and  glory  of  it,  as 
feeling  its  efficacy,  as  having  an  inward. witness 
of  its  fulfilment  and  operations  in  our  own 
breasts.  There  is  nothing  to  astonish  us  .in 
such  effects — the  matter  of  astonishment  would 
be,  if  Christianity  did  not  assert,  and  Chrisr^ 
tians  did  not  experience^  them. 

But  we  remark,  also,  that  it  is  no  AaQU-> 

M£NT  THAT  THESE  THINGS  CANNOT  BE,  fiS^ 
CAUSE    SOME   HAVE  NEVER  FELT    THEM.       No^ 

thing  upon  earth  can  be  more  unreasonable 
than  to  make  my  experience  the  standard  of 
all  that  has  occurred,  or  can  occur  to  others,  on 
such  a  subject  as  practical  religion.  No  doubt 
multitudes,  who  profess  Christianity  and  pass 
as  Christians,  have  never  experienced  these  pe- 
culiar effects  of  the  gospel,  just  as  there  are 
multitudes  who  call  themselves  admirers  of  the 
works  of  nature,  who  have  never  made  the  ex- 
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periments,  iiior  gone  through  the  inyestigatiom,^ 
which  the  philosopher  has  done.  They  may  be 
discerning  men  in  other  matters ;  but  they  are 
no  judges  oi  a  philosophical  question,  nor  can 
they  ever  become  such,  unless  they  will  either 
receive  the  feicts  of  the  case  upon  credible  tes- 
tinuMiy,  or  go  through  the  course  of  experi-' 
Bents  for  themselves. 

.  An  astonishing  result  in  chemistry  is  reported 
to  me.  I  know  nothing  of  chemistry — I  have 
not  read  much  on  the  subject — the  facts  strike 
me  as  incredible — I  neither  examine  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  great  chemists  of  the  day^  and  re^ 
eeive  their  united  and  well-ascertained  testi* 
mony  ;  nor  do  I  enter  on  the  business  of  the 
laboratory  myself — or,  if  I  do,  it  is  without 
preparation  or  any  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
the  science,  and  I  fail ;  and  yet  I  refuse  to 
believe  the  facts,  and  calumniate  and  despise 
Uiose  who  do,  however  carefully  they  have 
examined  and  verified  them. 

Such  is  the  unreasonable  conduct  of  those 
who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  inward  witness 
of  Christianity,  because  they  have  n^ver  felt  it 
themselves.  The  truth  is,  they  may  never 
have  been  in  a  situation  to  judge  of  it.  They 
may  never  have  had  any  religious  earnestness ; 
have  never  applied  their  minds  to  the  gospel ; 
have  never  searched  the  contents  of  the  Reve- 
lation.     They  rashly  conclude,  indeed,  that 
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what  they  do  not  themselres  perceive  mod  feelt 
no  one  else  perceives  and  feels ;  that  what  they 
have  never  experienced,  is  not  necessary,  not 
important,  not  reasonable.  And  yet  what  proof 
is  this  that  other  men,  with  another  preparation 
et  mind,  and  other  previous  tastes,  and  a  dif» 
ferent  way  of  going  about  things,  may  not  dit^ 
cover  that  inward  excellency,  and  feel  those 
sacred  comforts  which  these  men  contenm? 
If  there  be  a  book  of  God,  we  may  well  sup^ 
pose  that  the  distinguishing  glories  of  its  dis** 
eoveries  would  be  of  such  a  kind  as  that  the 
corruption  and  self-confidence  of  the  humafi 
heart  would  be  incapable  of  perceiving  them.^ 
The  natural  man  receweth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  Gody  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spi- 
ritually discerned.*  There  must  be  the  faculty, 
as  well  as  the  object.  The  natural  man  must 
be  taught  to  renounce  his  wisdom,  his  aliena* 
tion  from  God,  his  pride,  and  self-consequence> 
and  he  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  a 
little  child,  or  he  never  will  receive  those  dis* 
tiDguishing  truths,  nor  feel  those  peculiar  bless- 
ings, which  are  spiritually  discerned.  The 
conclusions  of  such  a  person  against  the  expe* 
rience  of  religion,  are  like  the  conclusions  of  a 

'  J.  Edwards,  —to  whom  this  Lecture  is  throughout  greatly 
indebted. 

«  I  Cor.  xi.  14. 
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Uiod  imm  against  the  beauties  of  the  heavens, 
or  the  glories  of  the  rainbow ;  they  are  prejun 
dices,  not  reasons ;  and  they  leave  our  grand 
position  in  aU  its  incontrovertible  force, — that 
diere  is  an  inward  testimony  to  Christianity, 
which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  sacred 
Scripture,  confirmed  by  innumerable  vrit* 
nesses,  and  lying  open  to  the  examination  of 
every  humble  student ;  by  which  the  excel^^ 
kccy  and  force  of  the  Christian  doctrine  may 
be  known  from  its  holy  consolations  in  the 
heart,  in  addition  to  the  conviction  produced 
by  mere  arguments,  or  the  dictates  of  natural 
conscience. 
Bikt  we  pass  on  to  consider, 

IV,  The  singular  importance  of  the 

PROOF  THUS  educed. 

J.  It  is  the  only  proof  that  is  "entirely 
LEVEL  to  the  vast  mass  of  mankind.  The  other 
proofs,  indeed,  are,  in  a  certain  degree^  level  to 
die  common  sense  of  man.  The  case  made  out 
from  the  miracles,  the  prophecies,  &c.  is  such  as 
strikes,  upon  the  whole,  the  conscience.  But  then 
it  is  impossible  for  the  great  body  of  persons  to 
understand  fully  and  adequately  the  grounds 
on  which  the  case  rests.  They  take  the  facts, 
as  it  is  quite  reasonable  they  should  take  them, 
and  as  they  take  the  facts  in  medicine,  juris- 
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prudence,  puUie  statutes,  &c.  upon  what  tiiey 
are  told  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  Tast 
number  of  men  in  different  ages  and  naticms, 
who  are  known  to  be  competent  for  deciding. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  far  better  capable  of  judg^ 
ing  for  themselves,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
external.  The  morals  especially^  atnd  the*  ex^ 
ample  of  our  Lord,  are  level  to  every  capacity 
in  their  chief  features ;  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  stand  connected  with  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity and  its  doctrines,  they  involve  matter 
requiring  considerable  reflection,  and  much 
thought* 

But  the  argument  from  experience  has  that  sort 
of  force,  which  strikes  an  unlettered  and  plain 
mind  at  once.  Unless  men  can  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  by  its  own  intrin- 
sic  light  and  excellency,  and  its  holyeflfects 
npon  them,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have  any 
thorough  and  adequate  conviction  at  all.  Ex« 
cept  the  ailments  from  the  morals  and  the 
example  of  Christ,  (which  may  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  this,  in  which  it  centres,  and  comes 
to  its  rest,)  they  cannot  have  a  clear  and  satis- 
fying conviction.  They  may  see,  indeed,  a 
great  probability;  it  may  be  reasonable  for 
them  to  give  credit  to  what  learned  men  tell 
them,  (and  under  the  circamstances  it  is  most 
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reasonable ;) .  but  to  have  a  conviction  so  strong 
and  intimate  as  to  carry  them  through  all  duties 
and  trials,  and  lead  them  to  part  with  all  for 
Christ,  the  evidence  they  can  derive  from  his* 
toiy  v?iU  not  suffice.  Those  who  have  not 
somewhat  of  a  general  view  of  the  series  of  his-* 
torical  events  in  the  world,  and  of  the  state  of 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  cannot  see  for  them- 
selves .  the  clear  evidence,  from  history,  of  the 
tr]ath  of  facts  in  distant  ages.  All  is  confused^ 
indistinct,  doubtful  to  their  view. 

But  the  gospel  was  not  given  for  the  learned 
onlyt  or  principally>  but  for  the  poor — for  the 
great  body  of  men.  There  are  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  those  for  whom  the  sacred 
Scriptures  were  written,  who  are  not  capable 
of  any  certain  or  effectual  conviction  of  their 
divine  authority  by  such  arguments  as  learned 
men  employ.  If  men,  brought  up  in  heathen- 
ism, must  wait  for  a  certain  conviction  of 
Christianity  till  they  have  learning  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  politer  nationSi^ 
so  as  to  see  clearly  the  force  of  such  kind  of 
arguments,  it  would  make  the  evidence  of  the 
gospel  cumbersome,  and  its  propagation  among 
them  infinitely  difficult.' 

Now  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  an  evidence 
beyond  mere  probability — some  higher  persua- 

*  J.  Edwards. 
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shon  than  any  from  history  or  human  tradition. 
A  view  of  the  divine  glory  in  the  gospel,  and  a 
perception  of  its  efficacy  in  their  hearts,  con- 
vince them  of  its  divine  character  at  once.  He 
that  truly  sees  the  transcendent,  supreme  glory 
of  these  things,  and  feels  their  healing  virtue, 
and  has  obtained  life  and  salvation  by  them, 
knows,  as  it  were,  their  divine  origin  by  in- 
tuition ;  he  not  only  argues,  but  sees,  they  are 
divine.  Not  that  the  soul  judges  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  to  be  from  Grod,  without  asy 
argument  or  deduction  at  all ;  but  it  is  without 
any  long  chain  of  argument ;  the  argument  is 
but  one,  and  the  evidence  direct;  the  mind 
ascends  to  ttie  truth  of  the  gospel  by  but  one 
step — its  divine  glory  and  fulfilment  in  itself  of 
all  its  promises. 

It  is  this  experience  which  supported  the 
martyrs  and  confessors  (many  of  whom  were 
women  and  illiterate  persons) ;  it  is  this  which, 
in  fact,  sustains  the  faith  of  the  mass  of  our 
Christian  population. 

The  number  of  those  who  can  argue  and 
reason,  and  weigh  historical  proofs,  is  very  few. 
The  number  of  those  who  can  feel  the  power 
of  the  gospel,  and  discern  its  glory,  is  vast  as 
the  human  race. 

Merely  literary  men  are  slow  to  admit  that 
vulgar  minds  can  have  any  rational  perception 
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of  truths  iDvolving  great  and  high  contempla-i 
tion.  They  overlook  the  distinction  between 
the  nice  analysis  of  principles,  the  accurate 
statement  of  definitions,  logical  inferences,  and 
the  solution  of  difficulties;   and  th£   struc^^ 

TURS  OF  OUR  OWN  THOUGHTS^  AND  THE  PLAV 

OF  THE  AFFECTIONS.  They  disccm  not  be- 
tween the  theory  of  metaphysical  science ;  and 
the  first  truths  and  rational  instincts  which 
are  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  all — and  which 
prei^are  them  to  see  the  glory  of  the  gos^ 
peU.  to  feel  its  influence,  and  to  argue  from 
both  for  the  divinity  of  Christianity.  The 
one  is  an  elevating  employment  of  the  Intel* 
lect;  the  other  the  germs  and  seeds  of  all 
intellectual  and  moral  knowledge,  which  lie 
dormant  till  they  are  called  forth  by  occasions, 
and  then  they  burst  forth  into  life  and  power.^ 

The  conviction,  then,  built  upon  the  perception 
of  a  divine  virtue  and  glory  in  Christianity,  is 
an  inward  witness,  most  rational  in  itself,  aU 
though  entirely  level  to  the  whole  body  of 
mankind. 

2.  But  this  evidence  is  the  most  satisfac*^ 
tort  that  can  be  adduced  to  men  of  all  classes 
and  degrees  of  learning.  For  to  feel  the  heaU 
ing  power  of  the  gospel ;  to  admire  its  immense 
glory ;  to  know  its  inward  efficacy ;  to  find  that 

*  Verplank. 
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it  raises  ua  towards  God ;  to  be  persuaded  thiM 
it  brings  us  into  communicatioawith  theFatbec 
of  Spirits ;  to  know  that  it  places  us  in  uiii86» 
and  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  supreme  Ar^ 
biter ;  to  be  conscious  of  elevation/  of  happi« 
ness,  of  hope,  which  go  on  towards  heaven, 
and  attract  us  thither, — all  this  is  a  sort  of 
evidence  so  different  from  mere  logical  proof-^ 
so  far  higher  than  mere  conclusions  of  reasoa^t 
that  it  places  *  man  on  another  footing,  -  aild 
lands  him  in  another  region.  The  persuaamc 
from  historical  and  internal  evidence  produceti 
an  human  £atith ;  silences  objections  from  wittK- 
out;  proves  negatively  that  man  could  not- 
have  invented  the  gospel ;  establishes  the  ab^ 
stract  excellency  of  its  doctrines,  precepts, 
founder,  and  tendency.  But  these  conclusions 
are  cold,  timid,  uninfluential,  till  the  hearth 
is  warmed  and  touched  with  the  love  of  God ; 
till  the  inward  testimony  of  the  gospel,  from  its 
surprising  glory  and  blessed  effects  upon  fhe 
whole  character,  is  added  to  all  the  others.' 
Then  the  mind  is  inflamed — then  all  the  pre^' 
ceding  classes  of  evidence  kindle  into  life — 
then  the  soul  of  man  reposes  in  satisfaction ;  it. 
feels  it  has  attained  to  truth,  has  secured  fhe- 
treasure,  found  the  Pearl  of  great  price,  reached^ 
the  highest  good  and  proper  blessedness  of  man: ' 
And  what  has  learning  to  say  to. all  this? 
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What  can-  mere  talents  for  research,  or  depth  of 
genias,  or  powers  of  eloquence  say  to  an  eiddence 
which  pardons,  and  sanctifies,  and  saves?  I 
maly  be  silenced  by  all  these  human  reasonings ; 
L  am  i  made  happy  and  holy  by  the  inward  re* 
sonrees  of  Christianity. 

Accordingly,  there  is  no  time  when  this  in^ 
ward  testimony  is  not  the  most  satis&ctory, 
fiomits  very  nature,  to  the  heart  of  man; 
whilst,  there  are  times  of  peculiar  tempta^• 
tioii^  when  no  other  can  afford  relief.  No 
aiinds  are  so  open  to  the  incursion  of  doubt,; 
at  the  most  powerful  and  argumentative :  no 
minds  are  so  open  to  the  fiery  darts  of  the  great 
adfemry;  none  so  prone  to  an  infirm  and 
wavering  faith.  In  these  respects,  the  moral 
and. internal  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  is  a  refuge  and  consolation.  It  shuts  out 
doubts;  it  silences  cavils;  it  overrules  ob- 
jections; it  quells  speculative  difficulties. 

To  be  conscious  of  the  divine  glory  of  the 
things  revealed ;  to  feel  their  elevating,  purify* 
ing,  consoling  effects  ;  to  know  they  have  made 
me  a  better  man ;  to  recollect  that  answers  to 
prayer,  and  fulfilment  of  promises,  have  been^ 
and  are  testifying  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  tO: 
the  heart — these  are  solid  proofs^  which  silence: 
the  floating  conjectures  and  momentary  hesita- 
tions which  temptations  may  inject  into  the 

VOL.  II.  s 
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mind.  The  soul  has  an  anchor,  a  hold»  an  in- 
terior conviction  of  Christianity^  which  nothing 
can  shake.  It  is  not  this  or  that  particalar 
argument  merely,  that  sustains  our  feith ;  it  is 
the  great  substance  of  the  gospel,  producing 
holy  and  heavenly  effects  upon  the  heart  and 
character. 

3.  But  this  is  also  a  growing,  germi^ 
HATING  evidence;  ever  new,  ever  at  hand^ 
ever  reviving.  It  advances  with  our  knowledge 
of  Grod,  our  love  to  our  Saviour^  our  victory 
over  sin,  our  fervency  in  prayer,  our  spiiiCual 
tastes,  habits,  and  joys.  Other  evidences  will, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  decline  in  vind-^ 
ness.  Our  perception  of  them  becomes  feint. 
The  mind  cannot  be  roused  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration  of  them.  We  are  obliged,  on  all  the 
less  obvious  points,  to  rely  on  what  I  may  call 
past  evidence ;  a  recollection  that  we  have 
once  examined  the  subject  to  the  bottom,  and 
then  attained  the  most  complete  conviction  of 
its  truth,  though  the  particulars  are  no  longer 
present  with  the  mind.  But  this  inward  testi- 
mony is  always  at  hand,  always  refreshing; 
it  is  entwined  about  our  associations  and 
habits  of  thought;  it  is  inseparable  from  our 
religious  feelings ;  it  is  springing  up  with  idl 
our  holiest  desires,  prayers,  aspirations.  The 
young  penitent  has  some  measure  of  this  in- 
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tenor  proof,  in  the  purifying  and  consoling 
power  of  Ctiristianity  upon  his  heart.  But 
every  year  he  lives,  his  persuasion  becomes 
deeper  with  his  deeper  experience,  his  new 
phservations  upon  the  glory  of  the  religion,  his 
growing  acquaintance  with  its  promises,  his 
increasing  recollections  of  answers  to  his 
prayers.  This  inward  experience  is  an  accom* 
panying  stream  of  grace  and  consolation,  with 
all  the  freshness  of  its  first  rise  upon  it,  and 
yet  all  the  depth  and  volume  of  its  accumu* 
lated  progress.  It  is  like  a  river  of  life  flow* 
iog  with  us  through  the  world.  It  is  an  ex- 
haustless  spring  which  strengthens  and  widens 
as  we  advance  towards  the  borders  of  that 
eternal  state  whither  we  are  going. 

4.  Not  that  we  are  to  disparage  the  other 
branches  of  evidence,  because  we  assign  to 
this  a  province  in  some  respects  higher.  On 
the  contrary,   by  this  inward  testimony,   we 

STRXNGTHEN  ALL  THE  EXTERNAL  AND  IN- 
TERNAL PROOFS,  where  we  are  in  circum- 
stances, to  study  them,  and  prepare  the  mind 
for  judging  of  them  aright.  Those  documents 
and  deeds  of  our  inheritance  remain  as  they 
were,  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  competent  to 
examine  them.  There  they  are,  the  external 
bulwarks  and  defence  of  our  religion.  We 
desert  not  one  part  of  the  fortification.     There 

s2 
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Stand  the  miracles  and  prophecies.  There  re- 
mains the  miraculous  propagation.  There  are 
the  obvious  good  effects  which  Christianity  has 
produced.  There  also  stand  the  internal  evi- 
dences— the  adaptation — the  sublimity  of  the 
doctrines — the  morals — ^the  character  of  Christ — 
the  beneficial  tendency.  All  these  remain  in 
their  original  strength. 

Bat  this  inward  conviction  of  the  excellency 
of  the  discoveries  of  Revelation  by  their  own 
light,  and  of  the  healing  grace  of  it  communi- 
cated to  the  heart,  adds  incomparable  force  to 
the  result,  pushes  the  demonstration  to  its 
highest  point — and  that  point,  such  as  to  ap- 
propriate all  the  blessings  to  man,  to  bring  him 
to  his  true  end,  and  accomplish  that  for  which 
all  the  other  proofs  were  preparatory. 

And  thus  the  mind  is  assisted  in  judging  of 
the  external  proofs.  As  a  man  who,  from  blind- 
ness, or  the  darkness  of  a  cavern,  should  first 
behold  the  sun,  would  have  a  reflex  light  thrown 
upon  the  evidences  by  which  he  had  previously 
credited  its  existence ;  so  he  who  beholds  the 
sun  of  righteousness,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine 
Saviour,  from  a  previous  state  of  moral  blind- 
ness and  unbelief,  will  have  a  reflex  light  east 
upon  all  the  external  evidences  by  which  he 
credited  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

This  inward  obedience  to  religion,  also,  re* 
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moves  all  that  prejudice  and  obscurity  of  the 
hearty  by  which  the  force  even  of  external 
propf  is  much  weakened.  It  makes  the  mind 
irom  unwilling,  willing ;  from  prejudice,  unpre- 
judiced; from  dull  and  heavy  and  reluctant, 
ready  and  prompt ;  from  uninterested  and  in- 
different, lively  and  eager  and  impressed.  It 
assists  and  engages  the  attention ;  it  helps  the 
reasoning  powers;  it  makes  even  the  specu« 
kttive  notions  more  vivid. 

Then  when  we  come  to  the  internal  evidences 
and  the  matter  of  the  Revelation  itself,  how 
much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  is  the 
impression  upon  the  heart  which  discerns  spi*^ 
ritual  things^  which  has  the  taste  and  faculty 
for  perceiving  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  the 
darkness  of  nature  having  been  removed! 
How  does  the  suitableness  of  Christianity  to 
the  state  and  wants  of  man,  how  do  the  ex* 
cellency  and  glory  of  the  doctrines,  how  do 
the  pure  and  heavenly  mofals,  how  does  the 
attraction  of  Christ's  holy  character^  how  do 
the  blessed  tendencies  of  Christianity  upon 
man's  present  and  eternal  welfare,  break  upon 
the  pious  mind  !  In  fact,  the  inward  testimony 
of  Christianity  is  like  the  faculty  of  sight,  it 
discerns  all  the  spiritual  objects  which  consti- 
tute the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity. 
And  though  men  may  guess  at  these^  without 
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any  experience,  and  may  form  some  notions  of 
them,  from  education  and  the  language  of  oUiers» 
and  books,  and  the  remains  of  natural  light ;  yel 
they  perceive  no  real  glory,  nor  feel  any  divine 
efficacy  and  power  in  them ;  and  therefore  the 
conviction  must  be  cold  and  defective  ;  it  will 
want  energy  and  clearness  and  unction;  the 
man  cannot  discern  the  effulgence  of  that  light 
which,  like  the  orb  of  day,  is  its  own  beat 
and  most  glorious  evidence.  ^*  For  as  God, 
in  the  creation  of  the  world,  has  so  made 
and  formed  its  parts,  has  left  such  characten 
of  his  eternal  power  and  wisdom  on  them^ 
and  filled  them  with  such  evidences  of  their 
author,  that  without  any  other  testimony,  they 
declare  their  Creator ;  so,  in  his  word,  he  has 
by  his  Spirit  implanted  in  it  and  impressed 
upon  it  such  characters  of  his  goodness,  power, 
wisdom,  holiness,  love  to  mankind,  truth,  £uth* 
fulness,  that  at  all  times  and  all  places  where 
the  expansion  of  Scripture  is  stretched  over 
men  by  his  providence,  it  declares  itself  to 
be  his,  and  makes  good  its  authority  from 
him."> 

5.  This  proof,  therefore,  is  peculiarly  kk- 

CESSARY     IK    THE    PRESENT   DAY,  if  WC  WOUld 

check  the  progress  of  unbelief,  and  promote  the 
revival  of  pure  Christianity.  In  fact,  one  princi- 

*  Owen. 
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pal  reason  of  the  decay  of  real  Chnstianity,  and 
the  sad  diffusion  of  infidelity  or  semi-infidelity 
amongst  tis  is,  that  we  have  left  the  proofe 
of  Christianity  in  the  cold  region  of  historical 
docoment  and  testimony.  It  has  been  the 
ftshion  of  late  years,  to  make  the  subject  of 
the  evidences  an  intellectual  disquisition  merely, 
a  matter  erf  argument  on  external  testimonies. 
Thw  has  arisen  from  a  too  general  decline  in 
spiritual  religion,  and  from  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity having,  accordingly,  fallen  into  the  h^nds 
of  men  of  mere  talents  and  skill  in  human  coa- 
troversy,  who,  with  all  their  learning  and  acute- 
ness,  were  greatly  wanting  in  a  persuasion  <A 
the^ory  of  the  divine  things  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  would,  on  these  points,  have 
yielded  too  much  to  the  spirit  of  infidelity^ 
Formerly,  the  historical  arguments  were  less 
attended  to — indeed  it  is  but  of  late  years,  that 
they  have  been  set  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
light ;  perhaps  they  were  previously  too  much 
overlooked ;  men  insisted  on  the  inward  ex- 
cellency, the  divine  character,  the  self-evident 
force  of  the   Scriptures.* 

These  were  the  topics  of  the  great  masters  of 
divinity.  Then  came  the  age  of  extravagance, 
enthusiasm,  hypocritical  religion;  to  make  way 
for  the  profaneness  of  the  court  of  our  second 

'  The  TO  deloy,  the  to  avrdiriaToy, 
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GJiarles.  Infidelity  was  not  long  befaiadi  That 
the  apologists  for  Revelation^  infieded  with  tiie 
iniqaity  of  the  times,  descended  fiomthe  height 
which  they  no  longer  knew  how  to  defend,  into 
the  field  of  historical  debate.  They  put  the  evi- 
dences as  low  as  possible.  They  stopped  when 
they  had  arranged  their  historical  testimonies^ 
instead  xjf  pressing  on  to  the  internal  evideaces 
and  the  inward  witness  of  Christianity.  They 
manfully  and  ably  maintained  the  authentic 
dty,  credibility,  divine  anthority  of  die  Scnp- 
tares,  (the  inspiration  they  abandoned ;)  Aitf 
made  out  a  strong  case  as  to  the  lives  and 
testimonies  of  the  apostles;  they  touched  on 
prophecy^  they  said  something  of  the  morab 
of  Christianity  and  the  originality  of  Christ's 
character;  they  spoke  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  a  fiitore  state.  Here  they  left 
men, — scarcely  a  word  of  redemption,  the  fall, 
the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  man's  vrants, 
the  incarnation,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  inward  efficacy  of  religion  upon  the  heart, 
tiie  practical  test  to  which  every  sincere  in- 
quirer might  bring  its  offers. 

What   was  the  effect?    There  never  were 

fewer  true  believers  amongst  those  educated  in 

the  true  religion ;  and  infidehty  never  prevailed 

"^  much  as  in  the  age  in  which  these  historical 

^ments  were  handled  in  this  exclusive  man- 
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oer.  The  gospel  doth  not  go  abroad  thusbeg^ 
ging  for  its  eyidences,  so  much  as  some  think; 
It  has  its  highest  and  most  proper  evidences  in 
itself.* 

Nor  does  God  own  those  efforts  which  would 
taeitly  detract  from  the  operations  of  his  grace* 
If  we  think  to  beat  Satan,  the  world,  and  the  un-> 
bdief  of  the  human  heart  with  arguments 
merely,  we'  shall  fail.  Men  are  told  to  look 
ta  faumaa  testimonies.  They  xest  upon  them* 
'Rie^read  sound  and  well-reasoned  treatises^ 
Tkey  are  satisfied.  But  such  a  conviction 
gives  nothing  of  that  warm  and  holy  persust 
aioQ^of  the  truth  of  God,  which  an  inward  obe^ 
dience  to  the  gospel,  and  a  trial  of  its  promises^ 
would  produce.  The  writers  know  nothing  of 
these  things ;  perhaps  nothing  of  the  main  doc* 
trines  of  the  incarnatioa  and  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  reader  rests  contented  with  a  generisd 
faith— a  sort  of  negative  belief — a  state  of  mind 
neither  pleasing  to  God  nor  consolatory  to  man. 

But  if  young  people  are  directed  from  the 
first  to  consider  outward  evidences  as  in^ 
troductory  to  internal,  and  all  as  leading  to  a 
personal  experience  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  result  is  totally  different.  When 
this  divine  glory  and  excellency  of  the  gospbl 

'  J.  Edwards. 
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is  felt,  and  not  before,  men  hold  to  Christianity 
as  their  sheet-anchor,  as  their  joy,  their  trear 
sure,  thehr  boast  all  the  day.  They  do  not  let 
its  peculiarities  be  hidden  through  false  shame ; 
they  do  not  defend  it  merely  as  a  political  engine 
for  the  good  order  of  society.  They  feel  thattheve 
is  a  conyincing,  a  subduing  powerin  God's  word, 
which  mere  schoolmen  cannot  understand  mud 
do  not  approve ;  but  which  the  true  Christian 
feels  and  knows.  Neither  his  reason  nor  the 
authority  of  men  have  created  the  befief  he  has 
of  the  truth  of  the  word  of  Grod.  His  reason 
is  satisfied,  indeed,  and  in  harmony  with  its 
statements,  but  does  not  establish  its  trotbi 
It  is  the  divine  glory  of  redemption,  the  actual 
enjoyment  and  fulfiliTtent  of  the  promises,  the 
real  healing  of  his  soul,  his  communion  with 
Grod  as  a  father,  which  commends  the  gospel  to 
him.  As  the  mirror,  brightly  polished  and 
cleansed,  is  fitted  to  reflect  the  splendour  of 
the  skies ;  so  is  bis  understanding  to  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  which,  as  a  heavenly  and  in- 
dependent sun  of  glory,  darts  upon  his  mind 
its  holy  rays^  with  such  a  strength  and  efficacy, 
that  he  believes  and  receives  from  it  what  his 
reason  could  never  have  conceived,  nor  histo- 
rical ailments  have  described. 

The  discoveries  of  the  Bible  conceruing  the 
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Almigfaty,  his  perfections,  his  grace,  bis  re^ 
demption  in  Christ  Jesus  and  the  new-creating 
eneigy  of  his  Spirit,  are  now  brought  near  to 
his  heart,  by  an  inward  and  personal  expei 
rkace,  thoi]^  they  still  lift  up  themseWes 
afaore  the  reach  of  his  intellectual  powers,  which 
wifld  about  their  heights,  as  the  traveller 
about  the  inaccessible  summits  of  arduobs 
mountains  which  he  silently  contemplates  and 
admires.^  '  ■  \ 

Here,  theu.  We  close  the  argument.  In  out 
next  Lecture  we  shall  offer  some  ni  recti  osrs 
to  the  serious  inquirer  when  entering  upon  the 
inrestigation  for  himself. 


In  the  mean  time,  I  appeal  to  all  sincere 
Christians  before  me,  and  I  ask  tbem  whether 
I  have  overstated  the  nature  of  this  argument^ 
its  SCRIPTURAL  AUTHORITY,  the  facts  on 
which  it  rests,  or  its  singular  importance? 
You  know  the  excellency  and  grace  of  Chris-^ 
tianity.  You  know  the  way  in  which  it  has 
answered  all  its  promises  to  you,  and  fulfilled 
all  the  expectations  it  had  raised.  You  know 
the  peace,  the  tranquillity  of  conscience,  tfad 
love  of  God  and  Christ,  which  it  has  shed  forth 
in  your  mind.     You  are  making  further  trial 

»  Dr.  C.  Malan. 
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daily  of  the  truth  of  its  declarations.  You  are 
assured,  by  your  own  inward  experience^  that 
it  is  no  cunningly  devised  fable  which  you  have 
followed ;  no  cold  theory  of  morals ;  no  abstract 
discovery  of  the  being  and  attributes  and  war* 
ship  of  Almighty  God.  No !  It  is  the  lifi^ 
giving  and  animating  communion  of  the  Saviour 
with  the  heart — it  is  the  participation  c(  a  new 
nature^ — it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  indwelling  the 
soul — it  is  an  emanation  of  the  holiness  and 
felicity  of  God  himself — it  is  the  drinking  at 
the  divine  fountain  of  bliss  and  joy— it  is  the 
anticipation  and  pledge  of  the  heavenly  hap* 
piness. 

And  how  natural  it  is  that  this  species  of 
evidence  should  close  the  various  species  of 
proof,  which,  like  columns  lofty  and  substan- 
tial, sustain  on  every  side  the  Christian  edifice! 
It  is  altogether  in  the  usual  method  of  the 
divine  dealings  with  man.  There  are  pri* 
mary  discoveries  and  impressions  which  attend 
the  first  essays  in  any  science,  and  there  are 
ulterior  and  more  ripened  views  which  spring 
from  longer  attention  to  phenomena,  more  care* 
ful  study,  and  a  richer  furniture  of  knowledge. 
A  man  believes  the  facts  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy in  youth,  from  the  testimony  of  others, 
and  a  slight  acquaintance  with  a  few  obvious 
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principles  and  a  few  striking  experiments.  If; 
however,  he  give  his  mind  to  the  pursuit,  and 
spend  his  life  in  gathering  facts,  collecting  ob^' 
servAtions,  and  applying  the  results  of  mathe^ 
msAica)  science  to  a  sound  philosophical  analy* 
sis,  he  acquires,  in  a  course  of  years,  a  far  wider; 
and  more  accurate^  and  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  great  subject — a  knowledge^  not 
different  in  kind,  but  vastly  more  exalted  in 
degree,  more  mellowed  into  a  ripened  convic- 
tion, and  more  united  with  all  the  habits  and 
asisociations  of  his  mind,  than  he  could  hav^ 
at  first. 

It  is  so  in  Christianity.  The  outward  evi- 
dences are  designed  for  those  who  are  not  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  receive  other  grounds  of  be- 
lief. These  strike  the  attention.  Like  the 
miracles  of  which  they  are  the  record,  they  call 
up  men  8  thoughts  to  the  interfering  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  and  to  the  divine  Revelation  for 
which  he  thus  displays  his  power.  When  these 
evidences  are  admitted  and  acted  upon,  the 
internal  proofs  open  to  the  mind,  to  confirm  the 
faith  and  increase  the  attachment  already  pro- 
duced. And  after  the  contemplation  of  the  in- 
terior constitution  of  the  religion,  the  divine  ex- 
cellency of  the  things  revealed  in  themselves, 
and  the  peculiar  effects  which  they  produce 
upon  the  heart,  complete   the  proof  and  give 
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an  inward  witness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity 
which  rises  as  much  above  every  other,  as 
experience  surpasses  knowledge;  deliverance 
and  safety,  mere  barren  persuasion ;  and  the 
life  of  Grod  in  the  soul,  those  means  of  belief 
and  salvation,  which,  without  that  life,  will 
in  truth  only  increase  our  guilt  and  aggravate 
our  condemnation. 
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PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  APPLICATION 
OF  THE  TEST  TO  WHICH  MEN  MAY  BRING  THE 
CHRISTIAN  REVELATION. 


Psalm  xxxiv.  8. 

O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good. 

We  now  come  to  address  those  who  are  anxious 
to  make  the  trial  for  themselves  of  the  promises 
which  Christianity  holds  out  to  the  humble  in- 
quirer. We  have  already  described  the  nature 
of  the  argument;  have  established  its  authority 
by  a  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  have 
stated  the  facts  in  real  life  which  support  every 
part  of  the  statement,  and  have  shown  the 
singular  importance  of  the  result  educed. 

But  the  question  is  so  infinitely  important^ 
and  yet  so  open  to  difficulties  in  its  practical 
application,  both  from  the  corruption  of  man 
and  the  busy  arts  of  the  great   spiritual  adr 
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versary  Satan,  that  I  am  anxious  to  offer,  in  the 
present  Lecture,  some  directions  to  those 
who  may  be  disposed  sincerely  to  enter  upon 
the  inquiry. 

And  here  I  would  first  point  out  the  charac- 
ters which  I  have'  now  especially  in  view. 

I  have  hitherto  addressed  young  professed 
Christians  generally.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
consider  the  dangers  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  and 
to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  the  accu- 
mulated and  various  evidences,  historical  and 
internal^  which  surround  or  spring  from  the 
heavenly  doctrine.  But  I  now  turn  to  a  rather 
different  class^  or  rather  some  of  the  same  class, 
under  different  circumstances. 

I  suppose  such  of  them  to  be  collected  be- 
fore me>  as  have  a  real  desire  to  make  the  ex* 
periment  for  themselves  of  the  Christian  grace 
and  promises,  and  to  make  it  in  that  spirit  of 
humility  with  which  alone  a  weak  and  sinful 
creature  can  approach  aright  the  infinite  Grod. 

I  suppose  them  to  have  attended  to  the  pre- 
vious arguments,  at  least  so  far  as  to  have  some 
impression  upon  their  minds  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  external,  and  the  harmony  and 
excellency  of  the  internal  proofs.  I  suppose 
tliem,  not  merely  simple,  docile,  ready  to  follow 
truth  as  they  discover  it  (which  we  stated  in 
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an  early  Lecture*  to  be  indispensable  to  any 
successful  consideration  of  a  subject  like  reli^ 
gion)  but  something  more — I  suppose  them  to 
feel  the  importance  of  the  question,  to  have 
a  conviction  fixed  on  their  minds,  of  the  awful 
consequences  of  a  mistake,  and  to  be  impressed 
with  the  goodness  of  Grod,  in  furnishing  such 
abundant  sources  of  confidence,  and  especially 
in  proposing  his  Revelation  to  the  trial  of  every 
earnest  and  docile  supplicant. 

If  they  Itave  not  come  so  far  as  this  with 
roe,  they  are  not  prepared  for  the  present 
argument.  They  must  be  referred  to  the  pre* 
ceding  Lectures.  When  they  have  considered 
these  introductory  topics,  so  as  to  understand 
how  the  question  stands,  and  to  desire  heartily 
to  enter  on  a  personal  trial  of  religion  as  a  mat- 
ter of  experience,  we  shall  be  ready  to  assist 
them  to  do  so. 

At  present,  I  consider  the  case  of  the  se- 
rious, the  anxious,  the  impressible,  amongst  my 
hearers. 

Whatever  may  have  been  your  previous  con- 
duct, and  with  whatever  particular  temptations 
or  diflBculties  you  may  now  be  pressed,  Chris- 
tianity invites  you  to  draw  near:  she  says, 
in  the  language  of  my  text,  O  taste  and  see  that 
the  Lord  is  good.     She  says,  by  the  divine  lips 

*  Lect.  ii. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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of  her  Founder,  Come  unt0  me^  ail  ye  that  arc 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon  rest^ 
Some  of  you  may  have  been  formerly  prou4 
and  ambitious  in  spirit;  others  inflated  with 
human  science  and  the  vanity  of  intellectual 
might;  others  may  have  been  contaminated 
with  the  vices»  and  sensualities^  and  profligacies 
of  the  world ;  others  infected  with  the  ridiculet 
and  levity,  and  sarcasms,  cast  upon  religion  l^ 
men  of  ready  wit  and  thoughtless  minds ;  others 
may  have  been  merely  indifferent,  neglectful, 
buried  in  the  temporalities  of  this  life. 

But  you  have  been  led  to  pause*  Some 
calamity,  some  of  the  consequences  of  your 
own  misconduct,  which  you  did  not  foresee; 
some  stroke  of  sickness  or  death  in  your  fa- 
mily ;  some  sermon  or  devotional  treatise  or  ex- 
ample of  piety  or  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
has  brought  you  to  consideration.  You  have 
stopped  in  the  downward  course  of  sin  and  folly ; 
you  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to  listen  to  what  I 
have  further  to  say.  1  know  not  what  may  be 
the  particular  tossings  of  your  thoughts  at  this 
moment;  but,  whatever  they  are,  I  have  a 
message  to  deliver  to  you. 

I  invite  you  to  make  a  trial,  in  your  own 
case,  of  those  practical  parts  of  Christianity 
which  become  matters  of  experience,  when  they 
are  duly  received.    Xot,  indeed,  a  tnid  of  Chris* 
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titeity,  in  the  sense  of  deciding  whether  it  be  ft 
Revelation  from  Grod  or  not.  To  settle  this 
great  question^  you  must  go  to  the  proper 
external  proofs;  and  not  think  of  meddling 
vnth  the  inward  witness — a  thing  quite  beyond 
the  mnge  of  one  unconvinced  of  the  truth  of 
Revelation  itself.  What  you  are  about  to  do, 
i*  this.  Being  already  convinced  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  from  its  proper  external 
evidences  ;  and  being  persuaded  of  the  excel-^ 
iMOy  and  sublimity  of  its  chief  contents,  from 
the  internal  evidences^  you  wish  to  go  on  to 
something*  further.  You  have  heard  of  that 
perception  which  Christians  have  of  the  glory 
and  efficacy  of  their  religion,  and  of  that  fulfil^ 
ment  of  its  promises,  which  constitute  the 
inward  witness  of  Christianity.  And  you  now 
desire  to  attain  a  similar  interior  and  practical 
taste  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty, 
by  making  a  trial  of  his  word,  and  bringing  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  in  your  own  case,  thri 
reality  of  the  blessings  *  which  Christianity 
proffers. 

I  dwell  on  this,  because  Satan  and  your  cor-^ 
nipt  imagination  will  instantly  attempt  to  con* 
fuse  and  mis-state  the  real  point,  the  moment 
you  are  in  earnest  about  your  salvation.  Re- 
member, then,  that  you  admit  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  Almighty  God  ;  you  admit  the  bonds 

T  2 
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of  primvy  moral  obligation  upon  man ;  you  ad<» 
mil  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
The  question,  then,  now  before  you,  regardi^ 
ttol  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity,  but  the 
ejcperience  of  certain  practical  benefits  and 
blessings,  which  it  promises  to  all  who  submit 
to  its  directions,  and  make  a  trial  of  its  offers 
It  is  not  you,  in  fact,  that  are  making  a  trial  of 
Christianity,  but  Christianity  that  is  making  a 
trial  of  you. 

The  directions,  then,  which  1  would 
OFFER  YOU,  in  entering  upon  this  practical 
investigation,  are  such  as  these : — Study  Chris* 
tiauity  in  the  bible  itself;  trace  out,  in 
your  own  heart,  the  truth  of  its  statements 
CONCERNING  MAN;  PRAY  earnestly  to  God; 
use  the  means  of  grace;  keep  your  eye 
fixed  ON  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  object  of 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  observe  how  Reve* 
lation  suits  the  whole  of  your  case  and 
condition. 

1.  Study  Christianity  in  the  bible  it- 
self ;  comparing,  in  the  first  place,  the  gene- 
ral character  of  its  contents,  with  the  state  of 
the  world,  and  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced 
for  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

Those  who  hesitate  about  Revelation,  know 

ling,  generally  speaking,  or  next  to  nothing, 

le   Bible.      They   have  never  attentively 
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read,  with  the  express  design  of  knowing  and 
obeying  the  will  of  God,  if  it  should  prove  to 
be  found  there^  the  pages  of  the  inspired 
volume.  They  take  up  their  notions  of  what 
Christianity  is,  from  its  enemies;  from  the 
oorrent  misrepresentations  of  the  day ;  from  a 
few  insulated,  and,  perhaps,  perverted  facts. 
They  compare  some  gross  mis-statements  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  with 
their  own  off-hand  judgment  and  taste>  or  even 
inclinations  ;  and  upon  the  appearance  of  in- 
congruity, difficulty,  impossibility,  they  doubt 
of  the  Revelation  itself.  In  this  way,  the  re- 
ligion which  they  profess  to  inquire  after,  has 
never  been  fairly  understood.  The  whole  ques- 
tion has  been  involved  in  the  obscurity  which 
a  vain  and  careless  world,  or  a  corrupt  heart, 
diffuses,  like  mists,  about  the  unwelcome  but 
momentous  subject. 

This  may  have  been  your  case,  my  young 
friends,  in  some  measure ;  but  it  must  not  be 
your  case  any  longer.  If  you  would  make  a 
trial  of  the  practical  effects  of  Christianity  upon 
your  own  minds,  you  must  understand  what  it 
is ;  what  it  proposes  to  do  for  man ;  what  it 
discovers;  what  it  requires.  To  do  this,  you 
must  study  the  Bible  itself.  You  must  come 
up  to  the  fountain  of  life,  and  not  drink  at  the 
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scanty  and  impure  streams  of  human  opkiioQ 
and  passion. 

Begin  with  the  gospels.  Read  for  once»  in  t 
docile  spirit,  and  as  one  feeling  something  of  hk 
ignorance  and  demerit  before  Almighty  (Sqd, 
the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ,  his  birth,  his 
piiracles,  his  doctrine^  his  manner  of  teaching, 
his  divine  conversations.  Something  strikes  yon 
as  ygu  read.  You  feel  a  penetrating  awe  come 
over  you  in  the  presence  of  the  Son  of  God. 
There  is  a  majesty  and  authority  in  every  thing 
he  did ;  a  sweetness  and  attracti^ness  which 
cannot  but  arrest  your  attentioia.  Yon  per- 
ceive what  his  religion  proposes  to  do  for  man-— 
to  impart  life.  You  find  him  every  where  speak 
of  bestowing  pardon — of  raising  man  from  sin 
and  condemnation — of  revealing  salvation  in 
the  ransom  of  the  cross.  You  stand  with  the 
disciples,  and  are  astonished  at  his  dodrim^ 
whilst  he  speaks  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as 
the  scribes.^ 

You  have  now  fairly  begun;  you  are  in«* 
terested ;  you  have  perused  carefully  the  goa* 
pels  ;  you  perceive  continual  references  to  the 
prophecies  of  a  preceding  dispensation  of  re^ 
ligiun.  Turn  to  some  of  those  numerous  pro- 
phecies  which  the  Evangelists  notice  as  accom- 

»  Matt  vii.  28,  2». 
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jiiished  ia  our  Lord's  life  and  sufferings.  Read 
the  prophet  Isaiah;  meditate,  with  a  noble 
peaitent/  on  the  53rd  chapter.  You  are  thus 
landed  in  the  Old  Testament — the  patriarchal 
ages,  and  the  economy  and  law  of  Moses.  Be- 
gin the  Old  Testament  in  its  order :  read  the 
aoooont  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man ;  nmrk 
the  call  of  Abraham,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years,  when  idolatry,  in  consequence  of  that 
feU,  bad  overspread  the  world  ;  see  the  dispen* 
sation  of  Moses,  five  hundred  years  later,  rising 
4mt  of  the  redemption  from  Egypt.  Follow  the 
annals  of  the  people  of  Israel ;  connect  the  his*- 
torieal  books  with  the  contemporary  prophe- 
cies; then  intersperse  the  devotional  writings, 
dwelling  specially  upon  the  book  of  Psalms. 

What  is  the  general  impression  of  this  course 
of  study  ?  You  see  one  spirit  pervade  the 
whole.  It  is  one  Revelation,  divided  into 
several  parts.  It  proposes  to  bring  man  back 
to  God  ;  it  opens  a  wonderful  plan  of  redemp* 
tion,  which  it  gradually  develops,  till,  in  the  later 
prophets,  it  melts  into  the  Evangelical  history. 
It  bids  man  pray ;  it  calls  him  to  repent,  to  be^ 
lieve,  to  rely  on  the  mercy  of  God,  through  an 
atonement ;  to  obey  conscience,  to  shun  the 
society  of  the  wicked.  What  does  it  promise  ? 
Not  to  remove  all  the  evils  of  this  life,  which  are 

*  Burnefs  Rochester. 
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the  consequences  of  sin,  but  to  alleviate  the  most 
pressing — to  give  pardon,  peace,  strength,  coii<- 
solation  in  this  worlds  whilst  it  prepares  man 
for,  what  is  the  consummation  of  its  designs, 
the  happiness  of  another. 

With  these  discoveries,  or  rather  new  im^ 
pressions  upon  the  heart,  turn  now  to  the  apos- 
tolical writings,  the  last  and  finishing  part  of 
the  inspired  volume,  composed  after  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  and  the  promised  fulness  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

.  You  see  in  the  Epistles  all  the  practical  bear*- 
ings  of  Christianity  developed ;  the  ends  of 
Christ's  incarnation  and  death ;  the  virtue  of 
his  sacrifice ;  the  intention  of  the  Mosaic  cere^^ 
monies ;  the  preparatory  and  imperfect  charac- 
ter of  the  legal  dispensation  ;  the  perfect  pro- 
visions of  the  evangelical.  Much  will  appear  to 
you  mysterious,  difficult,  incomprehensible,  in 
the  details ;  especially  at  the  first  perusal.  But 
you  have  now  some  humility  of  mind ;  and  will 
allow  the  great  Creator  to  be  wiser  than  man^ 
the  creature  of  a  day.  And  it  is  to  the  general 
impression  made  upon  you>  as  a  serious  in- 
quirer, anxious  for  truth— conscious,  in  some 
degree,  of  demerit,  aware  of  weakness  and 
ignorance, — that  1  am  now  directing  your 
thoughts.     I  would  draw  you  off  from  the  con- 

leratiou  of  the  gospel  in  the  mere  aspect  of 
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its  mysteries,  to  the  practical  effects  which 
they  are  designed  to  produce. 

You  see  Christianity  is  nothing  more  than 
nataral  religion  amplified,  purged^. elevated, 
rendered  practicable  by  a  stupendous  act  of 
mercy,  the  gift  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
to  die  for  sin,  and  of  the  renovating  Spirit  of 
grace. 

Mark  the  effects  which  the  gospel  produced 
an  the  hearts  and  prospects  of  its  first  converts. 
What  a  change,  what  a  deliverance,  what  a 
light  in  darkness,  what  a  joy  amidst  the 
miseries  of  a  pagan  world;  what  an  impress  of 
God  upon  the  soul  of  the  convert !  It  is  a  new 
heart  communicated;  a  new  life;  a  new  turn 
and  bias  to  all  the  powers  of  the  rational  na- 
ture; a  birth  from  above. 

Close  now  the  sacred  book,  and  look  around 
you  in  the  world  ;  recall  the  annals  of  the  past 
ages ;  retrace  the  history  of  mankind.  You 
behold  every  thing  with  new  eyes;  you  see 
God  knows  the  state  of  man ;  you  see  that  the 
misery,  blindness,  perverseness,  corruption, 
folly,  vices  of  mankind ;  their  uncertainty  on 
all  the  fundamental  points  of  religion ;  their 
dread  of  God  as  an  enemy  ;  their  apprehensions 
of  futurity,  all  meet  and  agree  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  gospel ;  whilst  the  provisions  of 
the  gospel  meet  and  agree  with  these  wants. 
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The  phenomena  of  the  worid  around  jom  exactly 
correspond  with  the  statements  of  the  Bible. 

Now  theo»  pat  these  things  together ;  and 
afterwards  reflect  on  the  mass  of  eridence  of 
every  kind,  with  which  the  Christian  rdigkHi 
was  introduced  to  your  notice. 

I  ask,  if  already  some  new  sensations  do  not 
spring  up  in  your  bosom  ?  I  ask,  if  some  fresh 
hopes  do  not  visit  you  of  attaining  truth  ?  I  ask, 
if  a  new  view  of  things  does  not  dawn  opoa 
your  mind,  now  that  you  begin  in  earnest  to 
study  what  religion  is,  and  what  it  proposes  to 
do  for  man. 

Yes,  I  have  surely  gained  my  cause  thas 
far !  Yes,  some  new  persuasion  of  the  dinnity 
of  the  Scriptures  is  moving  in  your  mind, 
quite  different  from  the  traditional  assent  you 
once  gave  !  Something  within  you  says,  ^  If 
this  surprising  exhibition  of  the  love  of  God  ia 
his  own  Son — if  this  prodigious  scheme  of 
redemption  be  but  true,  it  will  make  me  happy; 
it  will  relieve  me  from  the  darkness  and  agita* 
tion  and  doubt  which  I  sometimes  feel.  And 
why  should  it  not  be  true  ?  Are  my  prejudices, 
or  those  of  the  world,  of  any  weight  on  such  a 
subject?  How  can  the  gospel  be  otherwise 
than  true  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Almighty  God 
can  have  surrounded  an  imposture  with  such 
authority  of  miracles ;    with  such  fulfilments 
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of  prophecy ;  with  such  supernatural  aids  ih 
the  propagation*  and  continuance,  and  effects 
of  the  religion?  Is  it  possible,  that,  with 
such  a  suitableness  to  the  state  and  wants  of 
man ;  with  such  a  sublime  system  of  doctrine ; 
with  such  a  pure  morality ;  with  so  divine  a 
founder ;  with  such  a  holy  tendency^ — ^the  re* 
figion  ehoold  be  false?  No!  it  cannot  be. 
The  very  thought  is  absurd — impossible !  It 
eannot  be,  that  all  the  attestations  of  truth 
shoold  be  a  mere  signet  upon  a  forged  Revela- 
lion  I  No— all  is  true.  I  leave,'  for  the  pre^ 
sent,  difficulties  which  may,  perhaps,  be  cleared 
op  hereafter ;  but  the  Bible  speaks  to  my 
heart.  It  is  its  own  best  deface ;  it  carries 
its  own  evidence  with  it ;  it  is  divine.'' 

II.  Trace  out,  in  the  next  place^  in  youb 

OWN  HEART  AND  CHARACTER,  THE  TRUTH  OF 
THE  PARTICULAR  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
AS  TO  THE  CONDITION  OF  MAN  AND  HIS 
GUILT  BEFORE  GOD. 

You  are  now  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  do  this ; 
you  are  making  a  trial,  in  all  simplicity,  of  the 
first  promises  of  Christianity  to  those  who  seek 
her ;  you  have  received  an  impression  from  the 
perusal  and  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible,  which  has  brought  you  out  from  the 
mere  tameness  of  educational  assent.     Take, 
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then,  in  the  next  place,  one  head  of  rerealed 
truth.  Verify  in  your  own  heart  one  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  a  capital  part ;  a  part  on  which 
all  the  other  divisions  proceed ;  a  part  which  I 
allow  to  be  most  distasteful  to  man  at  first,  bat 
yet  which,  if  once  examined  candidly  and 
humbly,  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  mat- 
ter of  fact,  and  to  open  to  you  fully  the  design 
of  the  whole  Revelation. 

Read  again,  and  catch  the  impression  of  the 
langus^e  of  sacred  Scripture,  as  to  the  state  of 
man  since  the  fall ;  as  to  his  weakness,  blind* 
ness,  corruption^  perverseness,  propensity  to 
depart  from  God,  unaptness  to  what  is  spiritu- 
ally good.  You  will  find  that  Revelation  w 
addressed  throughout  to  the  weak,  the  un- 
worthy, the  miserable ;  and  that  if  you  did  not 
feel  yourself  to  be  of  this  number,  the  Bible 
would  not  be  suited  for  you.  But  go  on.  You 
begin  to  be  conscious  within  yourself  of  a  moral 
disorder ;  you  will  soon  lose  your  high  opinion 
of  yourself,  and  your  fond  notions  of  self-righ- 
teousness. 

Consider  what  a  contradictory  creature  the 
Bible  describes  man  to  be.  How  it  degrades 
him  on  one  hand,  as  to  his  actual  condition, 
and  raises  him,  on  the  other,  as  to  his  original 
capacities,  as  we  formerly  showed.'     Does  not 

*  Lect.  xiv. 
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this  picture  resemble  you?  Is  not  this  the 
exact  portrait)  lineament  by  lineament,  of  your 
heart? 

Proceed — read  the  history  of  the  church  and 
of  the  world)  as  given  in  the  faithful,  but  humili- 
atiog^  records  of  Revelation,  with  the  view  of 
better  discovering  the  state  of  man.  What  are 
the  annals  of  the  chosen  people  ?  what  are  the 
glimpses  given  of  mankind  and  the  pagan  na^ 
tions  ?  what  are  the  facts,  as  there  collected  ? 
How  frightful  the  vices ;  how  unjust  and  inter- 
xtinable  the  wars  ;  how  debasing  the  idolatries ; 
how  profligate  the  cruelties  there  exhibited ! 

.  From  the  history,  go  on  and  search  the  pro-» 
phetical  and  devotional  books ;  examine  the 
New  Testament  ,•  read  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  in  order  to  see  what 
man  is;  what  the  extent  of  his  misery  and 
guilt  I  You  discover  the  same  features  in  every 
part  of  the  Bible.  From  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon,  man  is  de- 
scribed, is  addressed,  is  treated,  is  exhibited 
as  a  sinner,  guilty,  wandering  from  God,  con- 
demned, miserable,  unable  to  deliver  himself. 

Now  look  within,  and  ask  yourself,  *•  Is  not 
all  this  truth,  so  far  as  my  own  heart  can  be  a 
specimen  of  that  of  others  ?  Am  I  not  this  very 
perverse,   wayward,    contradictory,    irresolute 
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creature  ?  Is  not  my  mind  as  prone  to  wicked* 
ness  as  that  of  the  individuals  and  nations  sf 
whom  I  read  ?  The  conviction  on  my  con- 
science is  faint.  Self-love  struggles  hard,  but 
truth  will  make  its  way.  The  Bible  knowi 
roe  better  than  I  know  myself.  All  history, 
and  all  experience,  confirm  its  statements ;  but, 
what  is  to  me  more  than  a  thousand  argiH 
ments — my  own  heart  confirms  the  account.  I 
am  this  weak,  fallen  creature,  thus  depicted  is 
the  sacred  word.*' 

Read  now,  with  attention^  the  strong  psf 
sages  throughout  the  Scriptures,  which  assert 
that  depravity  of  man's  nature,  as  a  point  of 
doctrine,  from  which  these  histories  and  eoa- 
fessions,  and  facts,  springs.  Compare,  for  exan- 
pie,  our  Lord's  declaration  of  what  Bo^ 
from  the  human  heart.  From  within,  out  of  Ik 
heart  of  man,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  aduiterieSy  for- 
nications^ murders,  thefls,  covetousness,  wickedness^ 
deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  pride,  blasphemf, 
foolishness ,'  with  his  assertion.  That  no  numc^ 
came  unto  hiniy  except  the  Father  draw  him.*  And 
take  both  passages,  and  compare  them  with 
St.  Paul's  statement  of  the  human  heart  beuig 
enmity  against  God ;  of  there  being  in  ourfkik 
no  good  thing;  of  man  being  far  from  God,  alien- 

»  Markvii.21.2«.  »  John  vi.  44. 
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aUi  in  hit  mind  by  wicked  works ^  dead  in  trespaeees 
and  M2j/  Then  go  back  to  the  first  pages  of 
Revelation,  and  meditate  on  the  declaration; 
Every  imagitiatian  of  man's  heart  is  only  evil  con* 
tinuaify.  And  let  the  holy  Psalmist  give  in  his 
teUimony :  /  was  shnpen  in  iniquity y  and  in  sm 
did  my  mother  conceive  me. 

You  see,  all  conspires  to  the  same  result. 
The  general  and  demonstrable  fact  with  re* 
gard  to  man,  is,  that  the  habit  of  his  heart  is 
dislike  and  resistance  to  the  Creator  who  gave 
him  birth.  The  charge  is  a  gloomy  one  ;  but 
shrink  not  from  the  consideration  of  it.  A  pa^ 
tient  does,  not  shrink  from  knowing  his  bodily 
maladies,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cure  ;  he  oveccomes 
bis  reluctance  to  entertain  a  bad  opinion-  of 
himself;  he  overcomes  his  reluctance  to  find 
the  disease  is  deeply  seated,  and  has  infected 
his  whole  frame ;  he  overcomes  his  reluctance 
to  be  told  that  a  totally  new  method  of  treat** 
ment  is  indispensable.  So  do  you^  as  to  the 
infinitely  more  important  question  of  your  spi^ 
ritual  condition.  Nothing  so  touches  the  heart 
as  this  discovery  of  the  secret  movements  of 
man's  perverseness  and  corruption. 

Two  things  strike  you :  the  one  is,  that  you 
had  never  attended  to  the  state  of  your  hearty 
or  your  spiritual  relation  to  God,  but  had  been 

'  Rom.  viii.  7 ;  Rom.  vii.  18 ;  Eph.  ii.  1 ;  Col.  i.  21. 
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going  on  in  ignorance  of  yoarself  and  of  your  firgt 
and  roost  momentous  duties — this  is  one  disco^ 
very ;  you  bad  been  living  as  without  God  in  the 
world.  The  other  is,  that  when  you  attempt  to 
do  good,  your  heart  does  not  follow  the  dictates 
of  the  understanding,  but  breaks  like  a  deceit-* 
ful  bow — falls  short,  turns  aside,  and  betrays 
you. 

These  are  the  very  things  the  Bible  tells  you» 
€ro  on,  then,  in  the  further  study  of  this  woqt 
derful  book — it  will  lay  open  the  secrets  of  your 
heart  more  and  more.  You  cannot  now  be  sar 
tisfied  without  a  fiill  acquaintance  with  the 
truth  of  things.  You  say  to  those  aroaod  you^ 
as  the  Samaritan  woman.  Come,  see  a  num 
thai  ta/d  me  aU  that  ever  I  did;  is  not  this  the 
Chrisi/ — Yes,  he  is  the  Christ:  the  book 
which  reveals  this,  is  the  word  of  God — the  re- 
ligion which  proceeds  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  hearty  is  the  true  religion.  Your  gene- 
ral impression  of  awe  and  confidence,  produced 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  is  now  deepened  into 
some  |>er$onal  conviction  of  sinfulness.  The  sin* 
gle  part  of  it  which  you  have  taken  and  verified 
bv  \xHir  own  state  and  character,  gives  yoo  an  as* 
surance  that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  more  practical 
and  of  another  kind  frv>m  that  which  sprung  from 
the  ^neni)  cv>mpari^u  ol  the  parts  of  the  Reve* 
latK>u  with  c^^h  otber>  and  your  discovery  of  its 
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imify,  harmony,  and  high  end.  You  hare  now 
found  out  your  disease,  and  are  in  a  way  to  a 
core.  You  now  see  how  unreasonable  was 
your  former  state  of  mind,  when  you  had  only 
an  educational  prejudice  in  favour  of  Christiani-* 
ty,  when  you  cherished  doubts^  and  rested  sa** 
tisfied  in  ignorance  of  the  Bible  and  of  yourself. 
You  see  also  the  unreasonableness  of  the  con* 
duct  of  others,  who  are  acting  now  as  you  your- 
self once  acted.  You  see  how  entirely  their  aver- 
sion from  the  holy  character  of  God,  and  the  hu- 
miliating doctrine  of  man's  apostacy  from  him» 
springs  from  that  very  depravity  which  they  deny, 
and  accounts  to  you  for  their  negligence  and  un- 
belief. You  see,  in  a  word,  that  this  one  truth  of 
man's  corruption,  opens  the  whole  state  of  the 
world,  of  the  heart,  of  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
of  the  necessities  and  the  miseries  of  man,  of 
the  ends  and  importance  of  Revelation. 
But  I  hasten — 

III.  To  offer  another  direction.  Pray  fer- 
vently TO  God  for  his  grace  to  accom- 
pany YOUR  ENDEAVOURS. 

Careless  and  pfofane  people  never  pray ;  the 
proud  and  thoughtless  never  pray ;  the  super- 
cilious inquirer  never  prays.  Formerly  you 
never  prayed.  You  may  have  admitted  gene- 
rally, on  the  footing  of  natural  conscience,  the 

VOL.  II.  u 
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obligation  of  prayer  to  God,  the  Creator  and  Pre- 
server of  all  men.  You  could  not  help  in  theory 
admitting  this,  especially  with  the  reflex  light 
of  Christianity  cast  about  yon.  But  you  neter 
prayed.  You  may  have  addressed  the  supreme 
Being  in  a  form  of  devotion ;  but  yon  never 
prayed.  You  may  have  uttered  a  sigh  of  an* 
guish,  a  bitter  complaint,  an  insulated  applica. 
tion  for  some  temporal  deliverance;  but  you 
never  prayed — that  is,  you  never  besought  Al- 
mighty God  in  earnest  for  spiritual  benefits. 
You  never  fervently  and  humbly  begged  of  God, 
as  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  the  blessings  of  in- 
struction, spiritual  strength,  the  foi^veness  of 
sins,  salvation. 

But  now  you  are  prepared  and  disposed 
to  this  duty.  You  want  to  make  the  trial  of 
the  sacred  influences  of  Christianity.  Yoa 
want  to  get  rid  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  and  to 
feel  the  obligations  of  revealed  religion.  You 
are  struck  with  the  general  impression  of  the 
Bible.  You  are  penetrated  with  the  view  which 
it  presents  of  your  own  heart.  There  is  a  sym* 
pathy  now  created,  or  rather  beginning  to  be 
created,  between  the  truths  of  Revelation  and 
your  state  of  mind. 

Study  then,  in   the  next   place,  what  the 

ibie  says  on  the  subject  of  prayer.     Make 

prayers  found  there  your  own.    Turn  to  the 
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Book  of  P$alma,  and  say  from  your  own  heqirt, 
iMrdp  opm  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  see  wondrcms 
tlwgs  in  thy  law.^  Teach  me  to  do  thy  will,  for 
(hmi  art  my  God;  thy  Spirit  is  good,  lead  me  into 
the  land  of  uprightness.* 

,  OpeQ  the  Prophets.  Pray  with  Isaiah,  Let 
me  come  and  go  up  to  thy  mountain^  O  Jjord,  to  thy 
hau&e,  O  God  of  Jacob ;  and  do  thou  teach  me  of 
thy  waysy  that  I  may  walk  in  thy  paths. '  Pray 
aoeording  to  the  promise  in  Ezekiel,  Give  me, 
O  Lord,  a  new  heart,  and  put  a  new  spirit  within 
1W9  and  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  ofmyjksh, 
and  give  me  a  heart  of  fleshy 
.  Go  to  the  gospels.  Read  the  blessed  Sa- 
viour's promises  made  to  prayer ;  especially  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit — Ask  and  ye  shall  re- 
ceive, seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  b^ 
ope^d  unto  you.  For  if  ye,  being  evil,  know  hotv 
to  give  good  things  to  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven, give  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.*  Approach, 
tfaen^and  make  your  prayer;  ask,  seek,  knock. 
Pray  especially  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  assist,  to 
illuminate,  to  renew  you ;  to  produce  in  you  all 
those  effects  which  in  your  reading  of  the  Bible, 
you  observed  were  produced  in  the  first  Chris-  • 
tian  converts. 

'  Pfealm  cxix.  18.         ^  Psalm  cxliv.  10.        '  Isai.  ii.  3. 
'  Eaek.  xxxvi.  26.        *  Luke  zi.  9—1 1 . 
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From  the  gospels,  proceed  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  read  the  ioquiries,  the  prayers  of  the 
true  penitents.  Make  those  inquiries  and  those 
prayers  your  own.  Say  with  the  hearers  of  St 
Peter  and  the  apostles.  Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do?^  Say  with  the  Philippian  jailor, 
&rsy  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  1^  Fall  prostrate 
before  the  Almighty  with  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and 
say.  Lord,  what  wiU^  thou  have  me  to  dof* 

Then  open  the  epistles,  and  pray,  as  St.  Paid 
does  for  the  Ephesians,  That  the  eyes  of  youf 
understanding  may  be  enlightened:*  or  a8<  the 
same  apostle  for  the  Golossians,  That  you  may 
bejilled  with  the  knowledge  of  God's  will  in  all 
wisdom  and  spiritual  undei^standing  .^  ' 

Proceed  thus  in  tracing  the  spirit  of  prayer 
diffused  throughout  the  Bible,  and  adopt  the 
forms  there  left  for  your  direction.  Prayer  is 
the  attitude  in  which  revelation  would  place 
you.  All  its  blessings  are  granted  to  prayer. 
Approach  God  thus^  though  it  be  with  feeble^- 
ness,  with  conscious  demerit.  You  must  der 
pend  upon  his  grace  in  your  religious  inquiries, 
as  you  must  depend  upon  his  providence  in  the 
natural  duties  and  concerns  of  life.  If  you  de^ 
sire  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  promises  of 
Christianity,  you  must  do  it  in  the  prescribed 

*  Acts  ii.  37.  «  Acts  xvi.  30.         '  Acts  ix.  6. 

*Eph.  i.  18.  *Col.L9. 
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metliod;  that  method  is  self*reiiunciatioii-^ 
prayer  for  grace — sense  of  demerit — acknow-' 
ledgment  of  weakness  and  guilt.  If  you  come 
toi'the  Bible  in  pride,  you  will  depart  empty 
away.  The  great  God  is  not  to  be^  mocked,  to 
be  contemned^  to  be  insulted  by  a  worm  like 
mam.  If  he  condescends  to  make  promises 
€i  inward  effects  on  the  heart,  of  a  seal  of 
peace  and  ccmsolation,.  of  answers  to  prayer,  of 
am  experimental  knowledge  of  the  blessings  of 
Christianity,  these  can  only  be  had  in  a  way  of 
humility  and  supplication.  They  must  be  soughjt, 
not  demanded  ;.  implored  as  a  boon,  not  exacted 
asaxigfat ;  obtained  in  the  spirit  of  penitent  con^ 
trition,  not  seized  with  the  hand  of  presumption 
and  self-conceit. 

Bat  I  need  not  dwell  on  this.  The  dis- 
coveries you  have  made  of  your  own  heart,  have 
levelled  in  the  dust  the  high  tower  of  pride  and 
self-justification  which  you  had  built  up,  and 
have  brought  you  to  penitence.  You  are  pre- 
pared to  seek,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  beggar 
imploring  an  alms,  the  bounties  of  the  divine 
grace.  -  Already  you  begin  to  pray.  Your  heart 
desires,  and  expresses  what  it  desires.  Religion 
interests  you.  You  feel  your  wants.  All  is  in 
progress  for  your  satisfaction. 

IV.  Let  me  advise  you,  inthe  next  place,  to  wait 


S94  wmE,  [ 

forti»  gmfail  >Mm— BBt  rf  wittt  yqg  seek  iv 
THE  ijtsc  or  Tsr  xffji^rs  which  God  has  fko^ 

XISCD  TO  MJCSSv  ATD  n?  THK  COHSCIEVnOUB 

PKACTicc  OF  orrr  as  Tor  discoteh  it.  Tkt^ 
moreTOHstHdrtltfBAkvllieHMMe  yon  will  see 
tiMit  TOH  are  placed  in  dbe  ante  of  a  system  of 
SMSus;  tkaft  toh  sie  sBder  m  monl  gofsnir 
SKHl:  tlttt  God  bnlows  Iw  UoHi^gls  npm^ 
srsilii^  sohI  ;  titti  HottiBf  cssi  be  dose  ksstflf 
or  mechamcslhr,  batt  ttst  sre  Hsrt  act  as  lea- 
sonble  sad  accoaal^hle  bdaisi»  sad  honibly 
expect  the  bleanngs  proHaaed  ■  die  way 
prescrflied*  Yoa  are  how  piepand  lor  taiSb 
Vnjer'mm  mmkmgwfm  Gmi^ ikt ^mmSmg dmlg 
mikisgatet,  iit  mmidkug siikt pu^ §f  Ms dfors^ 
Probabij  the  idea  joa  once  fonaed  a£  vdigkim 
ezpericDce,  was  that  of  samethii^  rioleat, 
sodden,  distinguishable  at  once  from  Ike  oper- 
ations of  year  own  mind;  sometk^  iarolriag 
an  irrational  and  nnaccoontaUe  exeitemeat; 
such  is  the  notion  whidi  *'  the  dispHtcr  of  this 
worid"*  forms  of  the  experience  of  reUgion. 
Yon  find  it  rery  different :  yon  find  the  infla- 
ences  of  grace  are  gradaal,  soft,  imperceptible 
at  the  time,  congruous  with  the  rational  nature 
of  man,  and  chiefly  to  be  traced  in  their  effects ; 
and  yet  mighty  and  efficacious ;  for  as  the  wind 
blaweih  where  it  listeih^  and  we  hear  the  sound 

'  Prof .  Tiii.  34.  *  I  Cor.  L  ia 
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ther&ff^  hut  canmA  ttU  whence  it  jcometh,  nor  whi* 
thcr  it  goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the 
l^irit.^  In  these  means  of  graccr— that  is,  in 
piMyer,  in  reading  God's  word,  in  attending  the 
pttblic  preaching  of  the  gospel,  in  the  coaversar 
tion  and  advice  of  the  pious — you  must  wait  for 
fbrAer  light ;  and  you  shall  not  wait  in  vain. 
In  tiie  expectations  thus  raised  there  is  a 
pledge  of  their  fulfilment. 

In  the  meanwhile,  delay  not  the  time  to  do 
what  you  know  to  be  your  duty,  and  to  avoid 
wfaftt  you  know  to  be  sin.  To  him  that  ordereth 
his  anwersation  aright,  will  I  show  the  salvation  qf 
Qodj  is  the  Almighty's  promise.  In  doing  thie 
divme  will,  a  thousand  things  will  become  more 
p^ain^  and  a  thousand  difficulties  will  sink  be- 
fore you.  In  attempting  obedience,  you  will 
perceive  more  sensibly  the  truths  already  be- 
lieved ;  especially  that  of  your  own  corruption 
amd  inability.  In  this  way  you  will  meet  God, 
and  testify  the  sincerity  of  your  desire  to  expe- 
rience his  grace.  In  this  way  you  will  discover 
your  need  of  that  peculiar  revelation  of  mercy 
to  which  I  would  now  call  your  attention. 

V.  Let  me  counsel  you  to  keep  your  eye 

fixed  ON    THE    GREAT    OBJECT    WHICH    ChRIS- 

•  John  iii.  8.  ^  Psalm  1,  23. 
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Ti AKiTT  BEVEALS,  85  the  oiily  souroe  of  rdief 
ntd  consolatkMi.  All  I  have  at  present  said^  is 
iiitrodiictory.  The  persoii  and  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  is  the  centre-poiat,  the  maia 
characteristic^  the  disdnguishiiig  fact  of  the 
whole  of  RevelatioD.  You  are  surely  aovr  pre* 
pared  to  behold  the  mysterious  cross  on  which 
he  expired,  as  asacrifice  for  sin.  You  are  eager 
to  receive  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  goqpeU 
for  which  all  your  previous  inquiries  have  been 
disposing  you«  You  want  pardon ;  you  want 
peace  with  God ;  you  want  something  as  a 
ground  of  merit  in  approaching  the  throne  of 
grace — ^you  find  nothing  in  yourself  but  infir* 
mity.  sin.  guilt.  Behold,  then^  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  substitute  for  man,  bearmg  m  in  his 
aim  k^ijftmUkarms:  djfmg,,  ikcJmsi/Qr  the  iUffuM^ 
to  hrimgjum  to  GumL  Read  in  his  death,  pardon, 
peace,  and  salvation.  Loc^  unto  him  wlnxn 
you  hav^  piexced»  and,  while  you  mourn  for 
sin.  i^joioe  in  the  forgivenesss  which  his  sacrifice 
promises;.  All  hlessstngs  flow  from  that  great 
event.  God  is  reconciled — the  law  is  satisfied — 
the  morgi  ;;>overoment  of  the  Alnughty  is  vin* 
dieatevi — and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  procured  and 
diffused ;  and  in  the  ^\  cMf  that  divine  agent 
vl^  redemption^  as  we  luive  lurequently  noticed, 
vi^v'eais  the  triune  5o>ur^:e  o^T  metcy  to  man — the 
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Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,)  all  bless- 
ings of  grace,  regeneration,  power  to  believe, 
fortitude,  joy,  resignation,  hope,  obedience,  aw 
virtually  included. 

You  will  doubtless  find  a  thousand  difficul- 
ties start  up  in  your  mind,  and  oppose  the  sim- 
ple act  of  faith,  by  which  you  are  to  receive 
those  benefits.  Though  you  exercise  faith  itt 
human  things  every  day  of  your  life,  yet  wheH 
yon  attempt  to  apply  this  principle  to  diving 
a  difficulty  arises.  But  the  Holy  S[Mrit  is  the 
author  of  faith.  Pray  to  him  for  the  grace  to 
believe.  Say,  Lard,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  uf^ 
beSef.  ^  Silence  your  imaginationsy  your  reasoIi^ 
ings,  your  objections.  God  reveals  the  infinite 
gift  of  his  Son  ;  God  declares  it  to  be  the  effect 
of  his  love  to  man  ;  God  points  out  the  grand 
ends  for  which  the  gift  is  made,  and  the  pra^ 
tical  uses  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed.  But 
God  does  not  ask  your  opinion  of  the  redemp- 
tion itself :  you  are  no  judge  of  God's  incom- 
prehensible reasons.  If  you  wish  for  a  real  acv 
quaintance  with  the  effect  of  his  religion  upon 
the  heart,  you  must  take  the  method  he  pre- 
scribes. You  must  believe,  obey,  trust  in  his 
well'beloved  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased.^ 
You  do  so.  See — the  struggle  is  over.  Your 
sense  of  pressing  exigency  ;  the  anguish  of  an 

>  Mark  ix.  24.  »  Matt.  iii.  17. 
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lAmiled  oottMfetioe ;  theboiivictioD'ttiatGSWftt 
ikat^hti  ure'ndt  ytmrtkmghk,  neUk» y&ur  fHifi 
iUr  lA^t;  httthttt  «nr  the  kemau  ep^ii^keir'tkmk 
the  earthy  so  are  hU  ways  higher  ik^m  ijffmr  MUflif 
ondMs'tkmights  than  jfour  tkaughts,^  MrttHf 
emy  thii^  with  it  Yoa  oMt  youivelf  at^U 
Ibfet  of  the  Saviour,  wd  ^ndtsavour  to  refy'ii^^ 
Mb  iroid40r«U  the  bleasinga  of  aalVUkioa.  IftM 
lorplow  the  Holy  Spirit 'to  enable  yoa  tie  awtfal 
gieiy  niore  distiiicdyp  and  rajoiee  in  hii^ciQiil 
lAfithtnoM  defied  aad  follow  Ma  footatepaii^ 
efbedUmee  of  ybur  life.  All  this  is  done  #i(ll 
WMkneis  and'  trembling  of  hetfrt;  bat 'It  <ik 
dbtte  with  simplicity;  and  incretBing  'vi^jiltlt 
will  follow.  il 


■ « 


VL  Let  me  direct  yoa  now  to  compare  dH 
the  parts  of  Christianity  as  you  hare  fgMt 
Ofer  them,  and    observe  how  ivhet  eoi^- 

STITCTE  A    WHOLE,    AND  MEET    ALL    THE  ITIBK 

CEssiTiEs  OF  YOUR  CASE.  Study  stiU  ttta 
Bible  in  which  these  truths  and  the  naaa^'nf 
them  are  contained.  There  you  began^  thaae 
you  must  continue  your  search.  You  haM 
caught  its  general  impression  and  main  design 
upon  man^you  have  verified  in  your  own  hetR 
its  statements  about  the  guilt  and  ruin  of  smM^ 
you  ha? e  adopted  the  prayers  whieh  it  taagbt 

>  Isaiah  Iv.  8,  9. 
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you  to  offer— you  have  persevered  in  the  oaeaos 
of  infttriictioii  it  presented  to  you— you  have 
been  brought  up  to  its  main  discovery,  the  per- 
son and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God — ^you  have 
peitoeived  the  divine  agent,  who  applies  all  its 
tratha  to  the  heart,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Reflect 
BOW  upon  the  bearing  of  all  these  things.  01^- 
serve  how  they  meet  all  the  case  of  man,  (as  we 
stoerved  in  a  previous  Lecture,  *)  how  they  sup* 
fdyhis^ANTOF  MERIT, by  the  sacrificeof  Christ, 
and  his  wakt  of  strength,  by  the  operations 
of  the  blessed  Spirit  Mark  how  they  bring  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  important  truths 
relating  to  himself,  his  duty,  his  fall,  his  guilty 
his  end.  Consider  how  they  exactly  fill  up  the 
void  which  natural  religion  could  not  supply ; 
the  gaping  void,  created  by  the  want  of  sanc- 
tion, the  want  of  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  Being,  the  want  of  a  revealed  and  in- 
telligible moral  law,  the  want  of  a  way  of  par- 
don^ the  want  of  motives  and  strength  for  obe- 
dience, the  want  of  peace  and  consolation  of 
conscience,  and  the  want  of  an  express  assur- 
ance of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  an 
eternal  judgment.^  Yes,  Christianity  is  the 
natural  and  essential  religion  for  which  God 
first  created  man,  republished,  supplied,  re- 
stored, enlarged,  purified,  ennobled  with  an  ad- 

*  Lect.  xiv.  '  Lect  ii. 
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ditional  remedial  dispensation  by  the  Son  and 
Spirit  of  God.  How  grand,  how  efficacious^ 
how  complete  is  the  scheme  of  Revelation  i 
How  it  meets  all  your  desires ;  responds  to  your 
thirst  after  happiness ;  answers  to  all  the  capa- 
cities of  your  rational  being ;  unites  the  glory 
of  the  Creator  with  the  welfare  of  the  creature ! 
Nothing  is  so  reasonable,  so  elevating,  so  con- 
solatory, so  adapted  for  man,  as  the  Christian- 
religion.  You  feel  this  in  3ome  degree.  You 
feel  that  all  you  need  now,  is  a  larger  measure 
of  its  grace  and  a  more  entire  submission  to  its 
commands — that  what  is  watiting,  is  not  in 
Christianity,  but  in  yourself;  not  in  its  provisions, 
but  in  your  obedience ;  not  in  the  promises  and 
supplies  which  it  offers,  but  in  your  acceptance 
and  adherence.  Feeble  as  your  attainments  are, 
you  are  persuaded  fully — you  are  convinced, — 
that,  in  proportion  as  you  advance  in  them,  you 
shall  advance  in  happiness,  advance  in  holiness^ 
advance  in  peace  and  consolation  and  joy. 

And  now,  after  offering  these  directions,  let 
me  request  you  to  look  back  on  the  course 
which  you  have  passed,  and  to  observe  the  re- 
suLT.  Let  me  ask  you,  whether  the  Christian 
religion  has  not  fulfilled  in  you  all  its  promises, 
and  whether  you  are  not  an  instance  of  one  who 
has  made  a  trial  of  its  proffered  blessings,  and 
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has  obtained  »i  Id  ward  experience  and  witness 
of  their  reality.  This  may  not  have  struck  you. 
At  an  early  stistge  of  your  inquiries,  it  could 
not.  Even  now  it  may  not  at  times  be  very 
apparent.  It  is  rather  upon  reflection  and  at 
intervals,  that  you  will  be  able  to  trace  out  the 
accomplishment  of  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
in  your  own  case.  But  after  a  period,  perhaps  a 
considerable  period — for  the  minuter  differences 
in  each  inquirer^s  case  are  multiplied  and  va- 
rious— ^you  may  be  led  to  reflect  thus : 

**  Surely  I  am  myself  a  witness  of  the  truth  ot 
Christianity.  I  feel  that  its  general  character  is 
pr^nant  with  blessings  to  man.  Its  description 
of  my  own  case  is  most  accurate.  Its  spirit  of 
prayer  and  the  models  it  leaves  me,  are  most 
suited  to  my  feelings.  The  system  of  means 
in  which  it  places  me,  becomes  the  glorious 
God,  and  is  adapted  to  man  his  reasonable 
creature.  The  person  of  Christ,  his  conde- 
scension, his  sacrifice,  the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit, are  beyond  measure  stupendous  and  conso- 
latory. The  completeness  of  the  whole  Reve- 
lation carries  with  it  the  impress  of  the  great 
and  good  Being  from  whom  it  came. 

^'  And  am  not  I  an  instance  of  its  truth  to  its 
promises  ?  I  find  an  awe  upon  my  mind  ;  I  feel  a 
conviction  of  my  sinfulness  ;  I  am  led  to  pray;  I 
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use  the  methods  x^  iDStraction  appointed  me ; 
I  behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood ;  I  trust  to  a  divine 
sanctifier ;  I  see  every  thing  in  Ghristiaaity 
whieh  I  can  want  or  deshre^  or  am  capable  of 
receiving ; — and  what  is  all  this,  but  the  veryr 
impression  which  Christianity  declares  shall 
be  produced  in  the  heart  of  every  willing  sta-^ 
dent  of  her  records  ?  What  is  this  but  an  id-' 
ward  witness  to  its  truth  f  i 

''  But  I  have  more :  I  have  had  many  answem 
to  my  prayers — I  have  sought  grace,  and  I  have 
fbund  it.  I  have  implored  teaching,  and  it  hafi^ 
been  granted.  I  have  asked  for  the  Holy  Spi«- 
rit»  and  I  have  not  asked  in  vain.  I  have  begged 
of  God  for  strength  and  wisdom  and  conaola* 
tion  ;  and  I  have  obtained  these  blessings. 

'*  More  than  this  :  I  am  a  monument,  unwar*- 
thy  as  I  am  to  speak  on  such  a  theme,  of  the 
power  and  grace  of  the  gospel.  It  has  brought 
me»  or  at  least  is  bringing  me,  as  I  trust,  frofll 
darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.  It  has  changed  my  proud  and 
stubborn  heart.  It  has  already  made  me  hap^ 
py  to  a  certain  extent  in  believing,  and  it  sets 
before  me  a  crown  of  glory  which  fadeth  not 
away. 

**  And  as  to  the  holy  influence  of  Christie 
anity,  is  it  not  already  apparent  in  me?  Am 
I  not  more  virtuous,  more  contented  in  my 
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miad^  more  diligent  in  my  callii^,  more  tender 
ki  my  faniily,  more  subdued  in  my  tempera  and 
coodoct  than  I  was  before  ?  i 

''  And  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  future,  have 
I  not  a.  dawn  of  hope  ?  Is  not  something  of  the 
peottliar  glory  and  excellency  of  the  gospel  ap.H 
parent  to  me,  and  is  it  not  inviting  me  onwarda? 
HaY6  I  not  support  under  afflictions  here,  and 
a  humble  expectation  of  beholding  my  God 
in  peace  hereafter  ? 

'/  What  more»  then,  do  I  need  \  I  formerly 
talked  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  but  I 
never  sought  to  be  satisfied  upon  safe  groundsi. 
I  fiirmerly  inquired,  but  with  a  wish  not  to£nd 
the  religion  true.  I  formerly  scorned  the  devOn 
tional  spirit,  and  the  distinguishing  doctrines, 
and  the  pure  morais'of  Christianity  :  I  had  my 
reward.  I  found  no  peace;  I  found  no  satis^ 
fying  conviction ;  I  remained  a  proud,  careless^ 
discoatented,  unhappy  creature ;  I  was  living 
m  the  practice  of  many  vices,  and  in  the  omis^ 
sion  of  many  duties.  But  now  I  am  at  peace ; 
DOW  I  pursue  after  holiness ;  now  I  acquiesce, 
at  least  I  desire  to  do  so,  in  the  will,  the  whole 
revealed  will  of  God ;  now  I  ascribe  it  to  the 
undeserved  goodness  of  God,  that  I  was  led  in 
earnest  to  make  this  inquiry,  which  I  truet  will 
issue  in  salvation^ 

'^  I  am  now  only  ashamed  of  my  former  peri 
verseness  and  rebellion  of  heart ;  I  mourn  that 
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I  slimild  so  long  have  rented  trtith/ htitiened^ 
mf  conscience,  grieved  the  blessed  Spirit,  zxid 
provoke  God.     I  lament  also  over  tny  preseM^ 
weakness  of  faith,  irresolution,  iclcons&tency. 
But  1  feel  that  Christianity  has  fulfilled,  and 
more  than  fulfilled,  all  its  promises  to  its  dis^ 
ciples.    I  feel  that  it  makes  me  a  better  ttMi; 
that  it  keeps  me  from  sin ;  that  it  drges  me  t6' 
duty;   that  it  provides  me  with  resooroes  of^ 
pardon  and  strength ;  unites  me  to  my  Saviotor ; 
makes  my  heart  a  temple  of  the  Holy  tihdst^ 
and  gives  me  an  anticipation  of  eternal  glory;^ 
Whatever  others  may  do^  I  shall  hold  by  tli<d 
Christian  doctrine :  whatever  others  may  say^^l^ 
shall  declare  the  inward  testimony  to  its  truth,  of 
Which  I  am  a  partaker;  however  others  may 
depart  from  the  profession  of  Christ,  it  Will  be 
my  desire  to  say.  Lord,  to  whom  shall  I  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  everlasting  life  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve  and  am  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God.^ 

• 

Such  is  some  inadequate  sketch  of  the  feeK' 
ings  of  one  who  is  in  earnest  about  Christianity; 
and  makes  a  trial  of  its  grace. 

The  cases  of  individuals  are  so  various,  that 
a  thousand  differences  will  arise  in  each  :  but 
the  main  features  will  be  the  same ;  and  thfe 
directions  and  the  result  are,  therefore,  Easily 
rendered  applicable.      Let  the  inquirer  study 


t||e  JBible  with  an. application  to  his  awn  heart ; 
1^  him  pray  for  divine  aid ;  let  him  use  the 
omna  of  grace ;  let  him  believe  in  the  Saviour 
and  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit ;  let  him  mark  the 
complete  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  all  his 
wants ;  and  he  shall  find  a  gradual  effect  pro* 
doced  on  his  heart,  which  is  the  seal  and  inward 
v^itness  of  the  truth  of  the  promises  on  which 
he  relies. 

And  what  shall  I  further  say,  in  concluding 
these  Lectures  on  the  inward  test  of  Chris*- 
tigaity  ?  What  shall  I  add  after  the  remarks 
oiide  in  the  last  discourse  on  the  nature  of 
the  argument,  its  scriptural  authuritv^ 
the  facts  on  which  it  rests,  and  its  singular 
iMPORTANCR?  What,  after  the  directions 
ofiered  in  the  present  ? 

Let  every  one  before  me  enter  for  himself 
a|K>n  this  momentous  question  of  the  practical 
experiment  of  the  Christian  promises.  Take 
the  preparatory  steps  at  least.  Consider  all 
the  admissions  you  are  compelled  to  make  as 
beUeifing  in  the  being  and  attributes  of  God* 
Remember  the  primitive  and  indissoluble  ob* 
ligations  which  chain  you  to  t^e  throne  of  the 
Aknighty.  Call  to  mind  the  responsibility  you 
WBt  under  for  all  you  know  and  all  you  might 
bmrelpiDwn. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Redollect,  iespeoially^  the^eitmo  Aings :  ilhei» 
lesd  you  make  a  practical  trial  of  Cti^stiatiity,^ 
your  historical  faith  will  only  increase  yomr 
condenmatioii ;  and.  If  yx>Q  do  make  atrial^  you 
will  have 'no  need  to  put  to  aa  experiment  any 
thing  else  relating  to  religion, 

!•  I  say,  'VNLXss  you  make  a  triajl*  or 

PRACTICAL     RELIGION,    YOUR     MERELY     HIB^ 
TORICAL    FAITH  WILL   ONLY  INCREASE    YOUR 

covDEMNATioj9'«  ¥ot  you  wiU  not  haYe  to 
plead  that  you  did  ncrt;  know  Christianity  ;t. you 
cannot  say  you  had  not  received  it  as  a  divine 
Revelation ;  you  can  never  assert  t  that  -  you 
were  not  warned  and  admonished  of  your  duty, 
your  danger,  your  remedy.  Your  historical 
faith,  then,  if  it  do  not  result'  in  submission  of 
heart  to  the  yoke  of  the  gospel,  will  torn  yomr 
accuser.  It  brought  you  up  to  the  throne  of 
mercy — before  which  you  refused  to  bend  ;  it 
compelled  you  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  religicHW. 
against  which  you  closed  your  heart;  it  made 
known  the  claims  of  a  heavenly  Father  and 
placed  you  before  his  feet — and  you  spamed  bis 
grace  and  salvation ;  it  presented  to  you  .a  way 
of  making  an  experiment  of  his  promises-r-^aod 
you  rejected  the  offer.  What,  then,  will  be 
your  condemnation,  if  you  persist  in  ypunrA- 
hellion  of  heart  before  God  ?  O,  dare  not  bis 
vengeance  !     O,  provoke  him  not  to  take  his 
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Holy  spirit  &om  yoa !  O,  harden  tiot  your 
heartj^rKkePhavaob  of  old ;  but  yield  yourselvel 
onto  God<  Unknow  what  you  have  learned  of 
trath^:'yott  canDot«(  Escape  from  its  obligatiotis^ 
yoa  cannot^  '  But  you  may  yet  seize  the  ad# 
Tantages  offered  you ;  you  may  yet  eater  on  tjie 
practical  duties  of  the  religion  which  you  prb^ 
fess ;  you  may  yet  turn  your  historical  know- 
ledge to  its  proper  purposes,  by  considering 
the  aigument  we  have  been  enforcing,  and  foli- 
lowing  the  directions  which  we  have  given. 

<IL'' Remember,  also,  that  if  you  once  maki 
a  tml  of  real  Christianity,  you  will  have  no 

VEfiD  OF  PUTTING  TO  THE  EXPERIMENT  ANT 
OTQEB    PORBf    OF     RELIGION    OR   IRR£LI6ION« 

£V£B  KNOWN  :  for  this  important  reason — that 
you  have  already  been  trying,  in  fact,  all  your 
past  life,  one  or  other  of  the  pretended  religious 
systems  which  are  abroad  in  the  world. 

Infidelity  makes  fair  promises.  You  need 
not  try  it ;  you  know  already  too  much  of  the 
eatheart  of  unbelief}  The  tendency  to  infidelity 
»  the  cause  of  all  your  reluctance,  coldness 
and  misery. .  >  . 

Will  you  try  a  do  la  try  ?  The  first  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  the  converts  firom  heathenism 
in  every  age,  have  tried  it ;  and  your  own  natural 

*  Heb.  iiL  12 
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propensity  to  idolize  the  creatnreis  iswndy  piin* 
fill  eBQugh  to  convince  you  that  idolatry  has 
nothing  to  offer. 
1  Will  yen  make  an  experiment  of  Mahoksi!4 
ANisM  ?  What  1  when  it  flatters  all  those  f»rin« 
ciples  of  pridei  and  sensuality,  and  contempt 
of  others,  and  love  of  voluptuous  pleasures, 
which  you  have  too  much  tried  ? 

There  is  nothing  left  untried  by  you,  but 
real  Christianity.  Enter,  then,  upon  this  im- 
portant experiment  While  none  but  the  true 
Christian  can  form  a  just  opinion  of  divine  Reve- 
lation, every  true  believer  can  form  a  sufficient 
judgment  of  every  other  religion.  We  know 
quite  enough  of  all  other  pretended  remedies  for 
man's  miseries,  to  make  us  sure  that  their  pro- 
fessions are  fallacious.  The  little  experience 
we  have  of  Christianity,  makes  us  daily  more 
and  more  sure  that  it  is  true  ;  that  all  its  pro- 
mises are  yea  and  amen ;  that  not  a  thing  hath 
failed  of  what  was  proffered.  Every  fellow- 
believer  whom  we  meet  affords  us  a  new  evi- 
dence of  its  divine  power.  Every  trial  we  pass 
through^  every  storm  we  encounter,  every  day 
we  live,  increases  our  conviction  ;  every  sermon 
we  deliver  or  hear,  augments  our  admiration  of 
Christianity ;  our  whole  history,  since  we  have 
known  the  gospel,  has  been  a  putting  its  claims 
to  a  practical  test. 
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If  qttotioiied  concerning  its  truth  now,  or  in 
after  life^  or  in  the  solemn  hour  of  death,  let  our 
humble,  yet  thankful  declaration  concerning  it 
invariably  be^  whereof  we  all  are  wit- 
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LECTURE  XXI. 

t 

THE  VANITY  AND  FUTILITY  OF  THE  OBJEC- 
TIONS BROUGHT  AGAINST  THE  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


2  Peter  hi.  3, 4—8,  9. 

Knowing  thisjirsty  that  there  shall  come  in  the 
last  days  scoffers ^  walking  after  their  own  lusts  ; 
and  saying y  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ? 
for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  con^ 
tinue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
'  creation. — 

But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing, 
that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  ITie 
Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as 
some  men  count  slackness ;  but  is  longsuffering 
to  uS'Ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  entirely,  in  a 
work  like  the  present^  the  objections  which 
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unbelievers  advance  against  the  Chrisfian  faith. 
So  holy  and  humiliating  a  Revelation  must,  of 
course,  meet  with  much  resistance  in  the  pride 
and  passions  of  erring  man  ;  and  this  resistance 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
digcQyeries,  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  mys- 
teries, and  the  purity  of  the  precepts  which  the 
religion  contaiAs, 

*      _  _  _ 

We  might,  perhaps,  in  strict  reasoning,  dis- 
miss Uiese  objections  with  a  very  few  remarks ; 
for  we  have,  from  the  first,  required  in  the 
student  of  the  evidences,  a  docile  and  candid 
mind  ;*  and  the  faith  with  which  the  Revelatioix 
i^. to  be  received,  as  we  shall  show  in  a.follo.iR^ 
ing,  lecture^*  implies  a  victory  over  interpo^ng 
doubts*  But  we  rather  prefer  entering  upon 
the  subject,  both  because  Satan,  the  great 
spiritual  adversary,  chiefly  works  by  the  injec- 
tion of  difficulties  into  the  mind,  and  because, 
in  an  age  of  literary  and  scientific  inquiry  like 
the  present,  the  young  are  peculiarly  open  to 
the  shafts  of  ridicule  and  scorn. 

We  enter,  therefore,  on  the  subject;  and 
we  hope  to  prove  that  the  slightest  review  of 
the  main  objections  of  unbelievers,  and  of  their 
lives  and  deaths,  as  compared  with  those  of 
sincere  Christians,  will  not  only  leave  the  evi-  ' 
dences  in  favour  of  our  religion  untouched,  bi|t 

'  Lect.  ii.  *  Lect.  xxiii. 


wilbtlmmiBhi  a)  strongs  (Bobtidulryt  feurgument^iiv 

support  of  tiiem.  '  We  shidl  bo  Mk^ibtods  #«( 
trust,  not  only  to  defend  oor  own  Ibrtt^ess;  bwi 
to  storm  that  of  tbe  enemyv.*-4o  teke  ptMetfsioiii 
of  bis  arms^^-tum  theoi  ag^ainst  lliiiiself»  ibd 
complete  his  o\rerthrow  by  the  meatts  ^  ki# 
o^h  weapons.  -r-.-jr. 

In  the  present  Lecture  we  shatl  eonsider  rn^ 
&hjECTiOKs  themselves;    in  the  fbllow^^g, 

TfiB  LIVES  AND  DEATHS  of  thOSO  who MMlvniCW 

them. 

t  In  both,  we  shall  most  especMly  need  the 
aid  of  Almighty  God,  to  remove  prejudices  frMi 
oar  understandings,  and  to  sway  otir  hearts  ^  Vbr 
nothing  can  convince  a  prejudiced  mind ;  the 
medium  of  persuasion  is  wanting.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  humbly  implore  the  influence  of 
God*s  grace  in  our  study  of  this  subject,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  attain  any  solid  satis- 
faction. 

How,  then,  shall  we  best  treat  the  question 

of  THE   OBJECTIONS   THEMSELVES?      We  CaB- 

not,  perhaps,  do  better  than  by  acting  as  we 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Tendency  of  Christ* 
tianity.^  We  then  adverted  to  die  subjects 
most  neariv  allied  to  the  one  which  was  before 
US :    and  considered  how  a  tendency  was  de<^ 

in  the  instances  of  reason,  of  moral 

'Led. 


nrtiM^aiul:t>f  Qatuml  religion.  .■  In  likenMrnner^ 
ki  U9t  AMhr  begin;  by  considering  bow  the  >  speoo^ 
kitire  ob|eci6oQ8»  which  men  raise  against  onemt 
aiM^ <tf  these  principles.  Me  treated.  j* 

:!Fhei  beneficial  effects  of  moral  virtne  on  the 
hiypineps  of  man  are  admitted  ^  facts  prove  itt;i 
eoncnrring  testimony  of  all  kinds  sustains  dw 
case ;  experience  confiirms  it  daily* 

The  natural  government  of  Grod-  in  the  wovU 
IS  propounded  upon  the  footing  of  innumerable 
traces  of  design  and  contrivance,  of  goodnesi^ 
and  provision  for.  man,  in  the  works  of  creation 
and  fprovidence.  i    l  u> 

The  obligation  of  religion,  as  unquestionably) 
due  from  man  to  God,  his  Creator,  Beqefaoter^^ 
Jndge,  is  asserted ;  conscience,  the  final  causes; 
of  things,  a  retributive  providence,  the  very 
powers  and  faculties  of  man,  prove  the  truth'. 

Now,  objections  are  perpetually  raised  against 
these  elementary  principles.  Anci  how  are  they 
met?  The  objections  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  If  they  are  advanced  by  candid  in>* 
qoirers,  with  an  apparent  desire  of  attaining  to 
truth ;  if  they  seem  to  rest  on  fact  and  experi-r 
ence ;  if  they  are  directed  with  fairness  against 
the  evidences  of  the  principle  in  question;  if 
they  are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  urged 
temperately  and  calmly ;  if,  in  short,  they  ap- 
pear to  carry  any  force  with  them,  when  fairly 
stated — they  are  then  considered  with   care, 
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abd^  answered  cautiously  and  solidly  by  the 
detection  <>f  t^  faUacite  contained  in  tbeni  >andi 
by  tiie  adduction  of  more  decisive  and  over^ 
whelming  facts  and  reasonings.  .^  t 

But  if 'the  objections  are  urged  with  no  ap- 
parent desire  of  attaining  truth ;  if  ^ey  are 
merely  speculative ;  if  they  are  diijected '  uot 
against  the  pix>ofs^  but  against  the  jnattn  of  the 
principles  which  the  proofs  go  to '  esteUiah ;  if 
they  are  contradictory  with  themselvea^  i  andt 
put  intemperately  and  unfairly ;  and  tif,  after 
aii,  they  are  found'  to  be  merely  cavils,  Hke 
offspring  of  human  ignorance  or  pride^  they  are 
altogether  disregarded-r-theory  against  positive 
facts  is  considered  to  be  of  no  avail^-^barreot 
conjectures  agisiinst  the  experience  of  mankind, 
are  accounted  worse  than  folly. 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  in  this  manner  with  the 
objections  against  Christianity.  Let  us  divide 
them  into  two  classes.  Let  the  doubts  ad- 
vanced modestly  and  fairly  by  the  sincere  in-* 
quirer,  be  tenderly  treated  and  diligently  ex- 
amined. This  is  what  we  have  been  aiming  at 
throughout  this  work.  But  let  the  cavils  and 
objections  of  the  presumptuous  and  overbearing 
be  met  with  a  decided  protest  against  thaeir 
whole  spirit  and  aim.  This  is  what  we  shall 
now  attempt;  and,  in  doing  so,  shall  en* 
deavour  to  render  some  further  aid  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced  Christian.     For  the  unrea- 
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iKmeUe  objectioiiB^  t)f  the  scepticy  by^  which 
he  attempts  to  poison  the  minds  of  >  the  un^ 
informed,  will;  be  found  to  resolve  themselves 
into  those  very  risings  of  pride  and  vain  cn^ 
riottty  wluch  are  natural  t6  the  fallen  heart  of 
vuKB,  .which  every  Christian  feels^  and  feds  con«- 
timiaHy ;  but  which  he  outweighs  by  contrary 
erauiiderationB,  and  subdues  by  the  influences 
of  grace  and  the  persuasion  arising  irom:a  solid 
eiperieiice  of  the  effects  of  Christianity  on 
hie  lieart  and  life. 

.<  We  shall  show  then/ first,  that  the  bbjections 
of  infidelity  wte,  for  the  most  part,  speculative 
opinions,  directed  not  against  the  evidences, 
but  the  matter  of  Revelation,  and  altogether 
INADMISSIBLE ;  ncxt,  that  they  are  full  of  in- 
consistencies, and  put  intemperately  and  insidi- 
ously, and  in  fact  cioNTRADtcTORY ;  in  the  third 
place^  that  they  are,  in  themselves,  the  obvious 
dictates  of  ignorance  and  pride  of  hearty  and 
therefore  frivolous;  and  that  they  turn  out^ 
lastly^  to  be  merely  trials  of  our  sincerity 
and  submission  of  heart  to  God,  and  con- 
firm, rather  than  weaken  the  Christian  evi- 
dences. 
In  a  word,  the  reasonings  of  unbelievers  are 

INADMISSIBLE,  CONTRADICTORY,  FRIVOLOUS  ; 

and  CONFIRMATORY  OF  the  religion  which  they 
were  advanced  to  undermine. 
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r  I.  The  objections  against  the  Ckristiaii  nb* 
Ugioii  are  ikadhissible. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  direct  and  poei- 
tive  proofs^  resting  upon  facts,  and  confirmed 
by  experience,  must  be  rebutted  by  direct  And 
positive  proofis,  resting  upon  clearer  facts,  «o&* 
firmed  by  a  wider  experience,  and  directed 
against  the  evidences  supporting  the  case  which 
is  in  question.  Now^  we  shall  find,  tiiat;the  cb^ 
jections  of  infidelity  are  speculative  opini<ms 
merely,  and  thus  wrong  in  kind;  and  aimed 
against  the  matter  of  Revelation,  and  not  tiie 
evidences,  and  thus  wrong  in  object;  aiMt  oo 
both  accounts  are  utterly  inadmissible  in  aD 
fair  reasoning. 

They  are  wrong  in  kind.  What  can 
mere  conjecture  and  hypothesis  avail  against  ^a* 
mass  of  positive  facts,  sustained  by  all  history, 
profane  and  ecclesiastical,  and  constituting  a 
body  of  proof  such  as  the  world  never  before  saw? 

Even  in  scientific  questions,  it  is  easy  toi 
frame  objections.  A  disputant  may  invent  hy- 
potheses, and  some  of  them  sufficiently  plausi- 
ble, against  any  section,  for  instance,  of  the 
Principia  of  Newton.  By  omitting  some  link' 
in  the  chain  of  reasoning,  taking  up  insulated 
parts  of  a  subject,  and  showing  them  to  be  con- 
tradictory to  some  principle^  he  may  make  ost 
a  case,  which  to  an  unfurnished  mind  appekurs 


Strong^  and  yet  to  a  sound  reasoner  has  no  force 
whaterer,  though  it  may  be  difficult  for  him  at 
fintjto  detect  where  the  feUacy  lies.  But  who 
legards  rach  sophisms  when  x)nce  exposed?  * » 
'  iMnch  less  do  men  regard  such  hypotheses  in 
directly  practical  matters*  What  weight  du 
they  attribute  to  speculative  difficulties  in  maf^ 
temiof  agriculture,  commerce,  jurisprudencev 
leigislation  ?  What  would  the  sceptic  himself 
my,ii£  his  method  as  to  Christianity  were  ap«^ 
>to  his  own  temporal  concerns  ?  If  h^  wefcf 
and  a  well«attested  medicine  were  pre^ 
tented  to  him,  what  regard  would  he  pay  f<y 
theooretic  objections?  If  the  deeds  of  an  in* 
heritance  were  made  over  to  him  with  all  th# 
formalities  of  law — what  weight  would  he  give 
to  adverse  speculations  ?  No.  In  human  affairs 
men  act,  not  only  against  theoretic  notions, 
but  expecting  them  aiid  despising  them  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  know  well  enough, 
that  fiau^ts,  not  cavils,  are  the  way  to  truth ; 
they  know  that  a  slight  preponderance  amidst 
conflicting  facts  and  testimonies,  perpetually 
determines  human  conduct — but  that  where  the 
matters  of  fact  are  all  on  one  side,  and  nothing 
is  on  the  other  but  vain  reasonings^  men  overrule 
such  reasonings  at  once,  and  follow  the  sure 
goide  of  experience. 
And  shall  we  not  much  more  act  thus   in 
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a  concern  of  such  infinite  inoiient  88  Ghm* 
tianity  ?  What  1  ba^e  we  gone  through  onr  ex- 
ternal, and  internal  proofs,  in  order  to  gite  all 
up  at  last  to  the  mere  abstract  opinions  of .  j^n^ 
judiced  and  perverse  men  ?  What !  have  we  for- 
gotten the  temper  of  mind  in  which  we  istttted 
that  the  whole  subject  must  be  studied^  and 
are  we  ready  to  surrender  all  our  hopes  to  a 
speculative  and  ingenious  opponent  ? '  What  I  are 
there  not  positive  and  solid  facts  enough  in  the 
arguments,  both  historical  and  internal,  whidi 
we  have  reviewed,  to  dissipate  the  airy  pluuH 
toms  of  men*s  imaginations  ?  Have  we  not  the 
series  of  testimonies  from  the  very  days  of  the 
apostles ;  have  we  not  the  involuntary  atteata^ 
tions  of  Heathen  and  Jewish  adversaries ;  have 
we  not  the  additional  confirmations  which 
the  discovery  of  manuscripts,  and  medals^  and 
inscriptions  has  been  pouring  in  upon  us  in  every 
age  ?  Have  not  also  the  actual  inward  effects*  the 
glory  and  efficacy,  the  suitableness  and  ex^ 
cellency  of  every  part  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
solidity  enough  to  resist  the  attack  of  theorelio 
difficulties,  which,  perhaps,  after  all^  may  tarn 
out  to  be  no  difficulties  ? 

Yes :  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
its  pure  and  holy  precepts,  the  inimitable  dia* 
racter  of  its  founder,  its  beneficial  tendency,  the 
actual  experiment  and  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  our 
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own  flook-'^^iiese  positive  ben^ts,  wken.  to»^ 
tailed  by  the  historical  proofs  of  authenticityt 
credibility,  and  divine  anthority^  form  a  solid 
man  -  of  facts,  against  'Wfaieh  no.  mere  specu* 
lations  can  for  amoment  be.altowed  to  weiglu 

The  attempt  is  monstrous.  An  nnbeliever 
tells  me  of  petty  critical  difficulties  in  the  read- 
mgiof  manuscripts  or  the  exactness  of  a  chro^ 
nolc^pcal  date  ;  he  talks  of  the  difficulties  to 
his  mind  of  the  Christian  mysteries ;  he  com* 
(daim  of  the  conduct  and  spirit  of  many  pix>- 


Now,  supposing. these  or  a  thousand  similar 
statements  were  ever  so  plausible,  yet  they  are 
duefly  speculative,  the  febric  of  the  human 
brain,  unsupported  by  facts — and  therefore 
what  weight  have  they  against  the  mass  of  evi* 
denoes  of  every  kind  which  sustain  the  Chris^ 
tiaii  Revelation  ?  A  single  principle  in  the  Re^ 
valaticm  itself-*as  for  instance,  the  ignorance  of 
man — may  overturn  them  all.  But  this  I  am 
Bot  now  concerned  with;  I  merely  assert  that 
ofmioa,  and  conjecture,  and  cavil,  are  worse 
than  nothing,  compared  wiUi  the  substantial 
grounds  on  which  we  receive  the  divine  record. 
All  such  objections  are  wrong  in  kind. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  They  are  wrqno  also 
IV  TBE  object  against  which  they  are  directs 
ed ;  for  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  topics 
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which  are  urged  by  imbeUevevs,  we  find  that 
they  are  not  only  of  a  speculative  naturet  tuid 
therefore  of  no  weight  against  positive  fact  and> 
experience;  but  they  are  objections,  not  agaiiMft 
the  evidences,  but  against  the  Revelation.  They; 
are  not  arguments  about  the  authenticity^  the 
divine  authority,  the  propagation  of  Chri9n 
tianity ;  but  against  the  matter  and  contents*  o£ 
Christianity  itself.  f 

Now  we  shut  out  at  once  all  such  reasooingSiJ 
They  are  directed  to  a  wrong  purpose^  they,  aim 
at  an  inadmissible  position.  We  bring  yoUf,4 
Revelation  from  the  great,  the  etemali  th^ 
sovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  We  detaiJt 
the  proofs  of  its  divine  origin.  We  bid  you  ex*-^ 
amine  them  with  the  utmost  care.  We  say 
they  are  stronger  evidences  by  far,  than  men 
are  continually  acting  upon  in  all  like  casesu 
You  meet  the  statements  with  objections,  119I 
to  the  credentials,  not  to  the  testimonies,  bull 
to  something  which  appears  to  you  incongFijH 
ous  in  the  contents  of  the  Revelation.  NixWi 
against  this  we  enter  our  decided  protest.  Sper 
culative  reasonings  are^  after  all,  of  little  value 
against  positive  facts ;  but  speculative  reason- 
ings, not  directed  against  the  facts  and  evidences, 
of  Revelation,  but  against  Revelation  itself,  are 
too  absurd,  and  too  evidently  of  a  wrong  class» 
to  be  attended  to  for  a  moment. 
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Ibrtng  you  the  history  of  Livy  or  Taoitu^^ 
I  prove  the  work  to  be  the  genuine  production 
of  thb  author.  I  give  the  contemporary  testi- 
inootes.  I  show  you  the  large  quotations  from 
it  in  every  subsequent  age.  You  pass  by  all 
my  facts — ^and  direct  your  speculative  reason* 
ingfff  against  something  you  dislike  in  the  matter 
of  the  bistory ! 

I  lay  before  you  an  act  of  the  British  legis-^ 
lature.  I  detail  the  evidences  of  its  authenticity. 
I  show  you  the  incontrovertible  records  of  the 
Parliament  in  which  it  was  enacted.  I  refer 
ycm  to  the  printed  copy  in  the  archives' of  the! 
natiob.  You  neglect  all  these  positive  matters 
of  fktt — and  begin  to  cavil  against  the  oontenta 
of  the  ^statute ! 

An  ambassador  from  the  Prince  and  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  arrives  amongst  men.  He 
opens  his  embassy.  He  exhibits  his  credentials. 
He  has  the  sign  manual  of  his  master.  You 
turn  from  all  this  testimony — ^and  plunge  into 
metapyhsical  arguments  on  what  you  term  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  message  which  he  de*' 
livers ! 

All  this  is  so  manifestly  contrary  to  every  prin-- 
ciple  of  fairness  and  sincerity,  that  it  would 
never  be  tolerated  on  any  subject  whatever  in 
human  affiairs :  and  therefore,  least  of  all  should 

VOL.  II.  r         ' 


it  be  tolefated  id  a  omtter  to  BKmieBtmm  m  re- 

The  only  Intimate  ground  of  Mgiuiieqt 
against  Christianity,  ia  against  its  eTidenoei^ 
not  its  matter.  If  it  be  from  Gtod,  tbe  matter 
is  divine:  this  is  a  qinestion  then  beyond  tmA 
above  maa*  At  all  events^  it  19  not  the  primary 
question — ^the  sole  primary  inquiry  is*  arer  the 
eindences  such  as  may  saiisfy  a  candid  ppr- 
am)  that  the  Revelation  la  of  divine  autboolyt 
Till  this  is  settled,  every  thing  eke  is  UiflkQS4  ^ 

If  men  ba^re  any  tUi^  U>  say  against  tbe  «% 
thentkity  of  the  books  of  the  New  ToiltaiPaMi^ 
let  them  advance  it.  If  the  series  of  te^twuir 
niea  of  all  kinds  to  tbe  i^fde  feet^  that  the 
Scriptures  were  published  at  the  tiss^  wboi^ 
they  claimed  to  be,  and  were  received  by  <th^ 
contemporary  friends  and  foes  of  the  reUgiotii 
as  the  ^ftttine  productions  of  the  prc^essed  Wh 
thors— if  this  caii  be  overthjrown>  let  ithQ^ovifi 
The  question  is  open  to  investigation. 

If  men  have  any  thing  to  advance  againsft  Uia 
credibility  of  the  gospel  history^  sapporte4 ;  4f 
its  facts  are  by  all  kinds  of  testimony,  Heathieiiii 
Jewish,  Christian ;  and  unooatradioted  bgr  a 
single  credible  witness,  let  them  adyaoice  it,  aii4 
we  will  hear  them. 

Or  if  they  have  any  thk^  to  assert  agailMltim 
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divme  :  airtfaority  nf  CikiiMiamtf,  re&fting  on 
the  miracles^  the  prophecies,  the  superaatanA 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  it^  jn-ominent 
good  effects  before  the  face  of  mankind,  let 
driem  come  forward  and  make  oat  their  ca^ 
and  we  are  ready  to  weigh  their  arguments. 

Bui  then  tfaej  most  of  coarse  produce  a  coo- 
titty  series  of  teatimomes ;  they  mast  bring 
(brward  facts  against  our  £eic1s  ;  contemperarjr 
tidiore  against  our  contemporary  authors; 
HextftfiED  and  Jewish  historiana  whose  eirideiice 
guee  against  ours  which  siastaift  the  credibility. 
Thejr  must  oppose  to  out  positive  proofs  nf 
astkeiitictty,  positive  proofs  of  forgery*  Tbey 
Wist  oppose  to  our  historical  evidences  of  eredt^ 
biHty,  a  cxmtrary  series  of  historical  docainetita. 
They  mttst  combat  eur  mattes  of  fact,  8up«- 
piortitig  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity^  by 
coQtradieting  matters  of  fiact — ^all  which  I  need 
not  say  no  one  bas  even  attempted. 

But  for  meo,  admitting,  aa  those  with  whom 
wie  aare  arguing  profess  to  do,  the  being  and  at* 
tributes  of  God  and  the  accountableness  of  man^ 
toi  pasa  over  all  these  irrefragable  proofs,  and  to 
totn  aside  and  cavil  at  the  contents  of  the  reli^ 
pony  is  so  open  an  act  of  disobedience  and  le^ 
beUaon  against  God,  that  nothing  but  the  deep 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  could  for  a  mo* 
ment  listen  to  it.  And  yet  men  listen  to  nothing 
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else.  Metaphysical  objections  against  the  mat- 
ter of  Christianity  is  the  ground  almost  always 
taken  by  the  unbeliever. 

■  We  sweep  away,  then,  all  these  objections 
at  once,  as  out  of  place,  as  directed  to  an  ille- 
gitimate object.  We  stop  the  argument  at  the 
threshold.  We  say,  if  the  Revelation  be  indeed 
from  God,  it  is  itself  the  authority  for  all  it  con- 
tains :  your  objections,  therefore,  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  the  evidences  on  which 
the  religion  rests — and  till  these  afe  overthnMh 
by  historical  documents,  by  a  series  of  positive 
testimonies,  by  a  fair  and  manly  appeal  to  th6 
contemporary  evidences  of  the  period  when  the 
gospel  was  established,  we  must  consider  all 
your  reasonings  as  mere  talk — ^they  are  wrong 
in  object ;  and  are  on  this  account,  as  well,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  wrong  in  kind,  utteriy 
inadmissible  in  the  present  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment :  they  are  cavils,  not  objections ;  subter- 
fuges, not  reasonings ;  the  artifices  of  a  dishonest 
or  confused,  not  the  arguments  of  a  sincere  and 
well-ballanced,  mind. 

But  we  do  not  stop  here.     So  triumphant  a 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  thai 
we  go  a  step  further ;  and,  in  order  to  fortify 
the  breasts  of  ingenuous  youth  against  the  shafts 
of  infidelity,  we  show  that. 
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.  II. ,  The  objections  against  the  Christian  re*- 
ligion  are  CONTRADICTORY^  the  one.  to  tux 

OTHER. 

For,  on  looking  a  little  closer  into  the  state- 
ments of  unbelievers^  we  find  such  confusion 
and  fallacy  in  their  reasonings — such  prevaricar 
tion.  and  dissimulation  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case-r-such  concessions  made  to  the  Christian 
fiuthatonetime,and  such  unfair  and  intemperate 
invectives  urged  at  another — such  shifting  and 
versatility  in  different  ages,  and  by  different 
classes  of  writers,  that  we  may  really  leave  such 
objections  to  refute  and  destroy  each  other^  and 
may  feel  yet  more  completely  assured  of  the 
truth  of  a  religion,  which  is  only  assailed  by 
contradictory  speculative  opinions. 

1.  For,  what  confusion  and  false  rea- 
sonings do  we  discover,  the  closer  we  examine 
the  difficulties  advanced  by  infidelity !  There 
is  nothing  clear,  nothing  tangible,  nothing  fairly 
reasoned  out  upon  its  proper  grounds.  The 
objections  of  unbelievers  prove  too  much ;  they 
sap  the  foundations  of  the  natural  religion  which 
they  profess  to  support,  as  well  as  of  the  re- 
jvealed  doctrine  which  they  avowedly  attack* 
They  deny  all  human  testimony.  They  subvert 
the  first  principles  of  morals.  Their  objections 
are  rather  the  offspring  of  the  ignorant  and  fallen 
mind  of  man,  as  we  have  already  observed ; 
such  as  every  Christian  has  felt,  and  feels  con- 
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tmually,  and  orercomes  by  iaMit-Miiaii  spemflc 
doabts  sustaiDed  by  any  cansiateoit  seriea  ef 
arguments. 

They  quite  foiiget  that  the  eridenoes  of.  Ghria* 
tianity  are  what  is  termed  a  cumalatiYe  proofi; 
a  collective  argument,  arising,  not  from  om 
thing,  but  from  many  things  of  varioua  kinds, 
and  aporinging  from  independent  sounees,  and 
contributing  m  different  d^ees  to  the  reautt. 
They  argue  as  if  a  single  minnte  objection  covU 
invalidate  the  whole  combined  truth.  They 
think  if  they  can  make  good  any  point  i^fainst 
any  branch  of  the  Christian  evidence,  as  atatod 
by  a  less  infintned  or  feeble  advocate,  they  tiifm 
gained  their  cause.  Thus  they  conflise  tbt 
question.  All  their  arguments  are  fallacies.  Jt 
is  well  known  that  in  matters  of  judicial  inve*-* 
tigation,  there  is  often  an  overwhelming  oonvio^ 
tion  produced  from  the  combination  of  a  great 
number  of  witnesses,  no  single  one  of  whom 
could  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  highest 
degree  of  credit,  from  the  want  of  general  inlel* 
ligence,  or  acquaintance  with  the  partici^w 
circumstances  of  the  oase,  or  even  from  want 
of  character.  If  such  an  accidental  combination 
takes  place,  the  evidence  becomes  perfectly 
conclusive.^  What,  then,  avail  cavils  against 
some  smaller  points  in  tli^  cumulative  argOn 
ment  ?  If  unbelievers  could  weaken  the  foroe 

'  Vcrplai^k. 


ftfQiie'haitf  Of  <itnr  prdofii^the  renaiaderirould 
be  wan  ttei  safficirat ;  perhaps  even  odd 
branch  of  them — the  character  of  oar  Lordi 
kt  tMfiipie^<^-Aroald  be  cnoagfa  to  convince  a 
iiMefe  inquirer.  Bat  no  single  diviniin  of  6«f 
evidenoei  has  yet  beeti  disproved;  and  tiie 
Mnrfosed  objections  of  mere  speculative  nnb6'» 
firf  agnmst  iBome  i&snlated  fadts,  are  like  the 
ftiannig  waves  dashing  i^fauMrt  the  deep-rooted 
Mok,  which  has  for  a^es  defied  theif  impotent 

'  TlM  evidences  of  our  religion  are  like  what 
irsf  taean  by  strength  or  effect  in  architect 
Mmk  tlM  oonseqnence  of  the  whole  edifice 
iftocted  in  such  a  manner,  and  seen  in  its  true 
%ht«  Supposing  one  argument  should  be  less 
dearly  supported,  this  leaves  the  grand  mass  of 
proof  in  its  general  force  and  beauty*  If  a  tin-' 
fie  stone  or  column  seems  to  an  objector  s  eye 
inappropriate  for  upholding  or  adorning  the 
buikUng^  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  entire 
sb^ngth  or  effect  depends  upon  that  separate 
Mpport,  when  it  reposes^  and  with  far  greater 
il>eority,  upon  the  wide,  united  strength  and 
entire  range  and  system  of  its  fabric.^  Whaty 
tben^  avail  the  incoherent,  contradictory  specu- 
lationa  of  infidelity  ?  Supposing  we  should  not 
be  able  to  solve  explicitly  every  objection,  vre 
loay  y^t  be  perfectly  satisfied  opon  the  whole, 


ft^d.may  teeive  the  diffiksultyifor  laUer-hab^  off 
for  a  BM>re  i  advaaoed  period  of  our  owa  atat 

j  2.  Btttfurther — the  prevabicatioh  jlkdpi»4 

SlJi^UtATlON    OW  THE  EEAL   FAt^TS  of  tboOMQ 

are  so  apparent  ia  the  objecttoiis  of  unbeli^enii 
aa .  to  deprive  their  reasonings  of  all  force.  .  The 
bold  denial  of  the  best  attested  mattec»  of:  his^ 
tory  ;  the  mis-statement  of  particular  cireun^ 
sMtnces;  the  calumnies  heaped  on  the  memory^ 
of  the  defenders  of  Christianity ;  the  false  quotSH 
tions  made  from  their  books ;  alterations  m  Iha 
reading  of  important  passages ;  the  perTersioii 
of/ almost  every  incident  occurring  in  ecclemDEN 
tical  and  profane  historians — these  are  the  acta 
which  disgust  every  candid  and  well-informed 
mind  in  the  writings  of  sceptics.  Was  ever 
such  a  daring  compound  of  prevarication,  grosa 
blunders,  impudent  denial  of  the  most  notorious 
facts,  and  unblushing  dissimulation  of  the  real 
state  of  the  question,  as  the  pages  of  the  Age  of 
Reason  exhibited  ?  and  yet  this  wretched  stuff 
was  a  chief  instrument  in  the  spread  of  infidelity 
in  this  country  at  the  period  of  the  Frenciiu 
Revolution.  Take  the  works  of  Gibbon,  o^ 
Hume,  or  Voltaire,  or  Rousseau — there  i» 
scarcely  a  fact  which  affects  Christianity,  not 
perverted  or  concealed.  So  grossly  is  this  the 
case,  that  the  warmest  admirers  of  these  writers 
do  not  deny  it;  whilst  the  artful  insinufationSy  the 
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iecret  hints  and  reflections  against  the  Christian 
raUgioB,  cast  out  incidentally,  as  it  were»  and 
in  books  and  places  where  they  might  have 
been  least  expected,  prove  the  dishonesty  of 
nnid  of  those  who  have  recourse  to  such  me- 
ijtiod&  of  controversy.  The  main  engine  of  in* 
fidelity  in  France,  was*  an  insidious  corruption 
of  the  streams  of  literature.  Every  species  of 
pnbiication,  from  the  fugitive  tale  to  the  pon- 
d^BTDUs  Encyclopedia,  was  infected  with  the 
moral  poison.  In  fact,  deceit  and  misrepre* 
sentation  are  the  arms  of  this  wretched  cause. 
I  know  of  no  one  work  on  the  side  of  unbelief, 
which  meets  manfully  the  case,  which  allows 
the  facts  with  candour,  and  then  proceeds  to  a 
consistent  and  honest  argument. 

3.  Consider,  again^  the  concessions  made 
to  the  Christian  faith  at  one  time,  and  the  un- 
FsiR  and  intemperate  INVECTIVES  urgcd 
at  another. 

.  The  concessions  of  unbelievers  are  sufficient 
to  establish  the  Christian  religion.  The  facts 
of  the  gospel  are  not  denied ;  the  admissions  of 
the  three  first  centuries  make  this  impossible. 
The  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  the  narra- 
tives^ that  is,  the  CREDIBILITY,  is  admitted. 
Miracles  are  disputed  against  generally;  but 
the  particular  facts  of  the  gospel  not  being 
controverted,  the  miracles  are  virtually  con- 
ceded«      The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies, 


Hioifgh  conteited  hy  rnoitltn  itAdeh,  ^#a»tioii^ 
ceded  by  the  enrlier  ones,  some  of  whom  att^mpti 
ed  to  show  that  the  prediction  were  writtetl  aft^ 
the  events.  The^xisteticeof  the  Jews  In  the  pfo^ 
sent  day  is  a  Act  which  carries  the  tHitk  of  al! 
the  prophecies  along  with  it.  The  beftnty  <j/t  IhA 
MORALS,  and  the  benevolence  and  purity  of  tii6 
CB  AiiAdTER  Of  Christ  are  granted.  The  Tlsir^ 
HBNcr  of  the  religion  to  promote  human  iiap(fl« 
Hess  is  avowed  by  all  legislators  £ind  rulers.  Th€ 
supernatural  propaoation  6f  Christianity  mny 
be  established  from  Gibbon's  own  objectiMriT; 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  opponents  of  Revela<* 
tion  are  thus  inconsistent  ?  How  is  it  that  they 
are  thus  compelled  to  bear  testhnony  in  fAVMt 
of  Christianity  ?  Does  it  not  prove  that  Atff 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  own  arguments,  and 
that  their  consciences  cannot  repose  on  the  rei* 
sonings  they  have  framed?  Christian  writers 
never  act  thus.  We  never  make  concessions  to 
infidelity ;  we  never  admit  at  one  time  wliat 
we  deny  at  another.  The  case  is  plain.  Thosef 
concessions  arise  from  occasional  convictions^ 
of  truth  felt  and  expressed,  though  contrary  to 
the  general  stream  of  the  unbeliever**  feelings. 
It  is  thus  that  vicious  men  often  bear  testimony 
in  favour  of  virtue,  especially  at  the  neai*  ap- 
proach of  death ;  but  virtuous  men  never  bear 
testimony  in  favour  of  vice.^ 

» Folter. 


'  AnA  thefi,  with  these  coneesskms  contrcuit 
the  bitter  iovectives  which,  at  other  times,  voh 
fidelity  employs  c^inst  Christianity,  its  minis^ 
tere^  its  doctrines,  its  precepts.  Observe  the 
rancour,  the  peculiar  irritation,  the  deadly  ma* 
lignity  which  mark  their  writings.  They 
seem  to  avenge  a  personal  quarrel.  No  buf«> 
fbcmeiy  is  too  coarse,  no  ridicule  too  keen,  no 
sarqasm  is  too  bitter  for  such  a  purpose.  In«- 
stead  of  reasoning,  confused  and  fallacious  as  it 
Usay  be,  they  give  you  clamour ;  instead  of  facts, 
oalumny ;  instead  of  calm  argumentation,  per* 
soMJl  reproach ;  instead  of  ddiberation  and  the 
fear  oC  deciding  amiss,  rashness  and  preeipita'^ 
(^  of  jadgment.  Such  objectioBs  carry  their 
ewtt;  refataticm  with  them. 

4.  Add  to  this  th£  shutting  and  versa- 
Tihtrr  of  these  objections  in  different  ages,  and 
by  different  classes  of  writers.  The  infidelity 
of  each  age  varies  from  the  preceding.  The 
objections  relied  on  now,  will  be  abandoned  a 
few  years  hence.  What  Herbert  admitted  in 
the  seventeenth  century  as  the  notices  of  our 
reason  under  all  circumstances,  Paine,  in  the 
eighteenth,  spurns  and  rejects.  What  waa 
scorned  by  Hobbes  and  Shaftesbury,  is  now 
tacitly  allowed  to  be  right  and  just.  Infidelity 
is  compelled  to  wear  the  garb  of  Christiaoity, 
and  appear  under  the  form  of  Neologism'  aadi 

1  This  new  doctrine,  as  its  oame  assumes,  scarcely  disguises 
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.Socipianism.  Against  this  ¥ftriable  and  juicon- 
sistqnt  opposition,  Christianity  presenta  her 
uniform  and  unchangeable  testimony,  her  mur 
thenticity,  her  divine  authority,  her  internal 
excellency.  She  is  defended  now,  as  she  was 
in  the  days  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Lactantios. 
She  has  the  uniformity  of  truth. 

Such,  then,  being  the  contradiction  of  th^ 
objections  raised  against  Christianity,  we  ne^li 
not  regard  them  with  alarm.  It  would  be 
madness  to  allow  such  cavils  to  disturb  ov 
faith.  No,  my  young  friends !  You  havje  firfjt 
taken,  as  you  ought,  a  direct  view  of  the  posif 
tive  evidences;  you  have  found  every  part 
abundantly  furnished  with  testimonies ;  you 
have  seen  the  inward  excellency  of  the  religion* 
To  you,  then,  the  speculative  error  falls  harmr 
less  of  itself.  You  have  laid  the  proper  founda? 
tion ;  your  mind  reposes  upon  it ;  and  you  can 
now  deal  with  the  objections,  which  might  have 
perplexed  you,  if  you  had  been  unfurnished 
with  this  knowledge.  Your  Christian  hope  is  an 
anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast;^  and  you 
will  never  be  perusaded  to  desert  your  port  in 
order  to  venture,  at  the  call  of  human  rashness. 


its  infidelity.     It  attempts  to  explain  away,  not  ooly  the  capi- 
tal doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  Socinianism,  but  all  mira- 
culous power — every  thing,  in  sbortj  peculiar  to  fevelatioB. 
•  Heb.  vi.  19. 
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on  the  wHd  sea  of  endless  reasonings.  No ;  if 
steptical  donbts  intrude  into  the  mind,  you  will 
hR  back  on  the  positive  facts  and  practical 
benefits  of  Christianity ;  you  will  let  conscience 
repiy ;  you  will  not  be  caught  in  the  thin  web 
of  a  treacherous  enemy ;  but  being  furnished 
with  a  solid,  practical  persuasion  of  Christianity, 
you  will  burst  at  once  the  dangerous  delusions, 
and  come  forth  to  liberty  and  peace. 

If  we  had  nothing  else  to  state  in  answer  to 
the  objections  of  infidelity,  this  would  be  more 
than  enough.  They  are  not  only  inadmissible 
in  themselves,  but^  when  they  are  looked  into, 
tiiey  are  found  to  be  contradictory  'with  each 
other.  But  we  proceed  yet  further ;  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  youngs  into  whose  minds  the 
bold  assertions  and  cavils  of  the  sceptic  may  at 
times  be  injected ;  and  we  show, 

III.  That  these  objections  are  frivolous 

IN"  THEMSELVES,  AND  MANIFESTLY  SPRING 
FROM  THE  PRIDE  AND  IGNORANCE  OF  THE 
HUMAN  MIND. 

I  can  scarely  bring  myself  to  classify  these 
miserable  reasonings,  even  with  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  vain  and  weak  they  are  as  ad- 
vanced against  Christianity. 

Let  us  first,  however,  look  at  those  which 
are  trifling  in  themselves;  then  at  such  is 
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ipriDg  especiaUy  from  the  ^Kn>£  of  the  hinniMi 
beftit;  .and  IbbAj,  at  those  wbicharae  dhidtfy 
fffna  i0NOEAMC£  of  what  GlimtiaBitjr  ig,  and 
oCthe  tEicIa  comieoled  with  it. 

I.  For  what  cati  be  more  TRiriMO  in  tiieii^ 
aalres  thaa  petty  critical  or  scientifie  objectiofla 
on  the diveDsiana  of  the  ark;  on  slight  varies 
tiops  in  genealogies ;  on  fioints  of  chranologieil 
minuteness;  on  eiiennistances  in  the  Uvea  of 
the  patriarchs ;  on  the  qnotations  in  the  New 
Testament  from,  the  Old ;  on  the  divermliee  in 
thenanativeof  theloor  gospds;  wtheTario^ 
fsadinga  in  the  mannscripta ;  oathe  snpposdft 
eoatiradietioaa  between  geological  theories  smi 
tb0  BCoaaic  aoconnt  of  the  creation ;  on  the  jadg^ 
aowits  iooAicted  by  the  Ahnightj  <m  gmky  natioa^ 
by  means  <rfthe  Jewishpeeple  !  A  thoasaadthingsl 
such  as  these — ^what  are  they  but  trifling,  P^^ 
microscopic  atoms  floating  in  the  son-beams, 
compared  with  the  gigantic  mass  of  evidences, 
external  and  internal,  by  whidt  Christianity  is 
sustained  ?  la  books  of  soch  antiquity  and  di* 
versity  ;  in  the  accounts  of  usages  and  maaneis 
which  have  passed  away  for  agta;  im  docu- 
ments^ designed  for  the  whole  world,  and  for 
men  of  every  class  and  in  every  perkai  of  time^ 
these  difficulties  might  be  ezpecled  to  oocmri 
they  are  the  mere  dust  in  the  balance  ;  they 
are  matters  which  aoand  cikiciam  egrplaina; 


HbKh  tothor  kiM>wledge  of  aiicie»t  mamters 
vHviKbittM;  which  everjiinew eoHutaentatorles^ 
Mfws.by  jsmtet  eiilai^ged  means  of  infonnation  | 
and  which  have  been  enery^iBe  shown  to  admit 
qi  a  ss^fiactory  a^sw^r.  To  dwell  on  audi 
fgim^  is  aa  frivoloiia  and  absord^  a»  for  a  prtN 
ipoaY,  coademaed  to  deaths  to  criticiaie  miMitely 
th^  la^gaage  of  the  paidon  granted  him  by  feb 
leirafeigHt  at  the  wmnetttwben  gratitude  and 
jay  4li#aid  overwhelm  awry  other  feeliog^  i ' 
ii(2U<  But^  to  pasa  from  this  first  elaaa^  wfaali 
dn^l  weaay  to  the  great  speculative  objiecttodii 
vhidii^  invcAve,  indeed^  the  deepest  and  mogl 
iMinentoas  queatioas,  but  which*  aa  they  aflbok 
t||»  «vid^nce«  <>f  Christiaaity»  are  obviouoijr  tlit 
4ictatea  Qf  human  fride  anhd  Ptas^upvioivf! 
F$Mr  w^t  ar^  difficultiea  raised  about  the  fpaikH 
^d  ^prruptioD  of  mau»  and  the  ittcompreiMinsi^ 
lMUt|F  of  the  Ohristian  myateriQs,^  bui  a  confess 
^/m  of  a  proud  curiosity,  which  would  pry  into 
Q^orete  which  God  has  not  revealed,  and  which 
Christiamty  avows  to  be  beyond  her  desiigQ  U> 
aafold? 

]|Iea  MCge  ag^nst  Chiiatianity^  the  essisteatfd' 
of  moral  evil^  and  the  statementa  of  Scnptnt^ 
about  the  depravity  and  corruption  of  mah.  We' 
ackfiowledge  the  impenetrable  diffiicuUbs  to  own 
%iite  understandings.  But  does  not  Chr»*' 
tianity  profess  that  her  scheme  is  only  par* 
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titliy  revealed ;  that  the  fMrwtical  beariiigs^ 
it  are,  indeed^  clearly  made  oat  to  guide  matt  m; 
hia  duties;  bat  diat  die  whole  reaacms  of  the 
Almighty  in  his  permisaion  cS  evil,  in  his  deat* 
ings  with  hia  rational  and  accountable  creatures^ 
are  not  revealed,  much  less  submitted  to  humari 
judgment  and  opinicm  ?    What,  then — must  we 
again  remind  young  persons  of  the  limited  Btt  \ 
culties  of  man,  and  his  inability  to  oompreheod 
the  designs  ci  the  infinite  God  ?    What,  then^ j 
16  it  not  enough  that  the  Revelation  dedarea 
that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  wUl  do  rig^^^ 
that  at  the  last  great  assize  he  will  racooeile : 
all  the  apparent  inequalities  in  his  provideatiBl 
dealings,  and  display  his  holy  character  in  aD 
its  perfection  ?    What!  are  there  not  suflficient 
indications  of  the  divine  goodness  and  mercy  im 
the  scheme  of  Revelation^  though  some  parts -of 
man's  condition,  and  some  of  the  causes  ftf' 
things,  are  not  discovered  to  us?  What!  can 
a  child^  brought  up  by  a  kind  and  considerate 
paroit,  discern  proofs  enough  of  his  love  and* 
wisdom,   though   some  of  his  restraints,  and 
many  of  bis  commands,  appear  harsh  to  his 
selfishne^  and  passions;  and  shall  not  man^ 
the  child  of  a  heavenly  parent,  acknowledge  the 
numberless  instances  of  Gods  goodness  and 
mercy,  though  he  cannot  undeistand  why  he 

'  Gen.  xrm.  •o. 
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made  Mrith  such  and  saeh  powers^ 
placed  ia'Mcb  and  auch  relations  ?  Nay^  ia  not 
the  feUaey  ol  the  acepttc's  argument,  with  ron 
apect  to  the  character  of  the  Almighty,  infir 
nitely  more  glarings  than  the  &llaey  of  the 
cUid'a  argument  would  be,  if  he  concluded 
agahiat  the  kindneaa  and  wisdom  of  his  earthly 
fisitiierl 

1  <^  eoncerre  the  same  thing  in  another  light* 
Her0  tt  a  complicated  machine  invented  by 
(me  of  nnqueistionably  auperior  ability  and  in- 
tegrity— ^the  END  to  be  ultimately  accomplished 
by  ity  is  so  simple  as  to  be  understood  by  those 
ol  file  lowest  capacity.    We  cannot,  howeTer^ 
fiilBow  out  in  every  instance,  the  nature  of  the^ 
machinery,  merely  through  our  want  of  under- 
standing;  but  we  are  still  assured  by  the  Maker, 
that   all  is  framed  in   the  best  manner,  but 
tlmt  the  effect  is  yet  very  imperfectly  produced. 
Sorely  this  assurance,  backed  with  demonstra^ 
tive  evidence  of  success  in  a  variety  of  in* 
stances  that  fell  within  the  level  of  our  capacity, 
would  remove  all  shadow  of  doubt  from  every 
reaaonable  mind.    Now  that  God  is  wise  and 
good,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  his  govern* 
meat  must  be  wise  and  good,  all  acknowledge* 
who  admit  the  perfections  of  the  one  Almighty 
God.  Revelation  also  teaches  us  the  end  which 

VOL.    II.  z 
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he  will  ultimately  bring  out.  We  .find  ourselfes 
lost,  however,  in  the  mysterious  conduct  of  the 
means  he  uses.  But  we  see  evidently  that  we 
understand  not  the  sum  of  things ;  and  ezpe* 
rience  tells  us  that  nothing  is  more  fallible 
than  our  judgment  in  these  matters.  Wliik^ 
then,  we  have  undoubted  proofs  that  the  Ber«r 
lation  is  from  God — that  the  machinery,  is  of 
divine  formation-r-we  cannot  rationally  distrust 
the  perfection  of  his  moral  government,  howr 
ever  incomprehensible  to  ns.^  .  t 

But  why  do  I  thus  expose  the  futility  of 
this  objection  ?  For  wherefore  is  it  urged  at  nii 
against  Christianity?  Christianitydid  not  produce 
the  actual  condition  of  man.  Christianity  did 
not  occasion  the  fall  of  our  nature.  Christianity 
did  not  introduce  moral  evil.  We  have  already 
made  this  remark.  *  We  make  it  again.  The 
misery  and  guilt  of  man  is  a  state  of  things 
which  actually  exists,  whether  Christianity  b^ 
true  or  not.  Man  is  actually  in  this  condi- 
tion under  the  natural  government  of  God. 
Natural  religion  has  to  deal  with  the  fact,  as 
much  as  Christianity.  Go  then,  presumptuous 
inquirer,  and  ask  of  natural  religion  the  solu- 
tion of  your  difficulties.  Go  and  demand  of 
the  Deist  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  entrance  of 
moral  evil  and  the  amount  of  disorder  and  on* 
happiness  now  in  the  world.     When  he  has  an- 

'  See  Milner  against  Gibbon,  p.  216.  *  Lect  xv. 
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swered  your  demand,  then  come  back  to  Chris- 
tfianity,  and  she  will  show  you  the  remedy  she 
has  provided  for  it. 

The  truth  is,  such  inquiries  are  beyond  and 
above  our  faculties.  If  men  allow  the  being 
add  perfections  of  God,  under  whose  govern- 
ment this  evil  exists,  they  cannot  with  any 
show  of  reason  transfer  the  objection  from  na- 
tural to  revealed  religion,  and  make  it  a  pre- 
text for  rejecting  all  the  positive  evidences  of 
Revelation ;  especially  as  this  proposes  an  alle- 
viation, a  remedy,  a  salvation  to  man,  a  clue  to 
lead  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  where  he  must 
otherwise  wander  without  rescue  and  without 
kope.  "  If  in  a  chain  of  mercy  by  which 
the  Almighty  draws  a  race  of  sinners  to 
himself,  the  first  links  be  far  above  out  of 
our  sight,  and  others  surrounded  with  a  glory 
too  bright  for  mortal  gaze ;  shall  we  on  that 
account  refuse  to  follow  its  attraction,  and 
choose  our  own  ways  and  methods  of  ascending 
into  the  presence  of  the  Most  High  ?"' 

^  Bishop  Bloomfield's  Sermons^  p.  45.  • 

I  add  an  important  remark  from  another  author. 
"  That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Christian  system,  every 
rtOectln^  man  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge :  but  then 
Uiey  aie  either  difficulties  which  admit  of  an  easy  solution,  or 
such  as  arise  out  of  the  limited  range  of  our  capacities  in  this 
io&ncy  of  our  being;  and  if  we  will  but  condescend  to  be* 
liere  that  the  works  of  God  are  as  great  and  marvel  Ions,  and 
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I  say  little  on  the  other  branch  of  this  class 
of  objections>  the  incomprehensibility  of  the 

his  ways  as  just  and  true«  in  those  things  which  we  do  not 
yet  comprehend,  as  we  clearly  see  to  be  the  case  in  those  that 
we  do«  then  every  rebellious  aspiring  of  a  sceptical  nature 
will  be  quelled,  and  we  shall  be  contented  to  wait  in  humility 
and  faith  for  those  cl^earer  discoveries,  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  will  form  one  g^eat  source  of  increased  enjoy* 
ment  to  us  in  a  more  exalted  state  of  being. 

''  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  when 
dwelling  upon  the  difficulties  which  may  be  started  by  scep^ 
tics  to  the  Christian  Revelation,  to  recollect  that  most  of 
these  difficulties  apply  with  equal  force  to  every  system  of 
Deism,  that  has  been  or  can  be  framed.  The  great  differanoe 
between  the  two  cases  is  this,  that  although  each  system  has 
its  difficulties  inevitable  to  creatures  placed  in  circumstances 
of  comparative  ignorance,  there  is  on  the.  side  of  Chris- 
tianity a  mass  of  evidence,  clear,  convincing,  and  incontrc^ 
vertible,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  system  framed  by  Infinite  BencF* 
volence,  for  the  highest  purposes  of  human  happiness :  there 
is  practical  proof,  that,  by  its  influence  on  the  human  mind, 
millions  have  been  reclaimed  from  immorality ;  and  there  is 
an  absolute  certainty,  from  a  survey  of  its  principles,  that  if 
we  could  conceive  them  to  have  their  full  influence  upon  the 
counsels  of  nations,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals,  the 
reign  of  sin,  the  source  of  all  misery,  would  be  extinguished, 
and  earth  would  almost  wear  the  aspect  of  heaven.     Ib  the 
other  case.  Deism  has  to  encounter  most  of  the  difficulties^ 
and  IS  at  the  same  time  utterly  devoid  of  any  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.     It  is  all  hopeless  uncertainty,  and 
dreary,  shivering  speculation."      Harford's  Account  of   T. 
Paine— to  which  admirable  and  authentic  narrative,  drawn  from 
original  documents  and  the  testimonies  of  eye-witnesses,  this 
and  the  succeeding  Lecture  are  much  indebted. 
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Christian  mysteries ;  for  what  is  the  source  of  all 
this  but  the  plainest  pride  and  presumption — ^a 
pride  and  presumption  yet  more  inexcusable 
than  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  former  topic  ? 
There  was  in  that  difficulty,  a  plausible  force 
^m  the  acknowledged  facts  of  man's  misery ; 
bnt  to  complain  of  incomprehensibility  in  the 
mode  of  the  divine  subsistences  in  the  Holy 
Tiinity,  in  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  the 
person  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
djvine  will  and  purposes  in  election,  the  union 
of  jaaan^s  free  agency  with  God's  gracious  in- 
fluences upon  the  heart,  is  at  once  to  make  our- 
selves wiser  than  the  Almighty.  Undoubtedly, 
many  parts  of  these  doctrines  are  involved  to 
us  in  mystery — but  they  are  proposed  to  us  as 
such ;  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  is  only 
unfolded  as  to  certain  practical  uses.  Probably 
our  faculties  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
more  than  has  been  revealed.  An  insect  in  the 
drawer  of  a  cabinet,  is  more  capable  of  weigh-^ 
ing  the  conduct  and  estimating  all  the  counsels 
of  princes,  than  we  are  capable  of  weighing  the 
conduct  and  estimating  the  counsels  of  the  in- 
finite God. '  Christianity  hides  not  her  myste- 
ries :  she  avows  them.  She  says,  she  has  truth, 
but  truth  veiled ;  that  the  secret  things  of  her 
doctrine,  like  those  of  nature,  will  not  be  entirely 

'  Locke. 
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Himnifested  till  we  come  to  the  rqponoffbUaftd 
perfisct  light    She  says,  God  is  good,  but  in- 
eomprdiensibly  good ;  wise,  faist  incoiMprekeft* 
aibly  wise ;  intellig^dt,  but  ci  an  inooinprdieft- 
sihle  undefsfcuiding.     Yoa  tell  a  peasttit  that 
the  SUB,  which  he  sees  nae,  draw  towards  die 
SMridiau,  decline  towards  the  west,  and  at 
length  disapp^,  is  yet  inunorableia  the  ceatva 
af  die  nnrrefse ;  you  say  to  him  that  thiseartk 
on  which  he  stands  so  irmly,  turns  abitat  its 
axis  with  a  irightiul  rapidity.    He  cannot  cms- 
pidiend  yon ;  and  yon  attribote  his  incfedfdity 
to  its  trae  cause,  his  ignorance/  Itissowitihtiie 
Christian  mysteries*     in  God  they  are  ntf  %i^ 
mmikaristkrtmnfdttrimessaimU;*  though,  as  it 
respects  us^  they  are  obscure  and  iooompvehen- 
siblew    But  as  the  peasant,  if  posswaed  of  the 
kast  modesty  and  homilily,  would  belieTe  the 
6icts  oi  the  natural  worid  on  the  testimony  of 
the  uxuled  hHunua^  and  menA  integrity  of  men 
of  all  aafctions»  best  capabte  of  enmining  them ; 
sossnth  siore  will  the  Christssn,  reeemng  a 
divine  Revelation  on  its  antiMntie  pronia,  adaut 
the  RevielafcCiou  itsefif  as  the  anthecity  for  die 
uatT^terie^  wiuch  it  confeuns.     Sisch  obyectioDS, 
theo.  are.  :is  k  respects  Cho^samty,  utftesiy 
btn>iou$. 
3^  £«  we  pus^s  DO  tW  thuNieiass  of  nhjca 
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which  spring  from  ii£R£  ionobauce  oh 

WHAT.  CAEISTIANITT    IS,  what   it   pfOpOSBB  tO 

effectyllie  manner  of  itsoperations,  its  proper.pnH 
vinoe,  and  the  history  of  its  actual  influence  in  all 
agto.  And,  here,  why  should  I  reply  to  the  oft-M« 
fiirted  objections  to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
doctrine,  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  merits 
•f  tbe  Saa  of  Qod,  when  the  whole  Bible,  and 
the'testimony  of  all  competent  witnesses,  show 
it  to  be  the  immediate  source  of  gratitude,  obe- 
di^nce,  holiness^  joy  ?  Why  should  I  repel  the 
charge  of  gloomy  and  monastic  and  mean  tirtues 
beiifgattached  to  Christianity,  when  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  morals  of  the  gospel  will 
diow  its  lovely  and  benignant  character,  its 
freedom  from  every  appearance  of  austerity,  its 
amiable  and  sympathising  and  consoling  spirit? 
Or,  again,  why  should  I  refute  the  objection 
framed  on  the  ground  of  the  persecutionsand  wars 
of  which  Christianity  has  been  said  to  be  the 
cause !  For  where  is  the  spirit  of  persecution  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Is  it  in  the  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  ?  Is  it  in  the  delineation  of 
charity  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  or  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  lovely  virtues  in  the  12th 
of  that  to  the  Romans?  Who,  I  ask,  have  in  all 
ages  been  the  authors  of  wars  and  persecutions. 
Christians  or  their  oppressors  ?  Did  Christianity 
persecute  Herod,  or   Herod  Christianity  ?  Did 
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the  GhrLrtaans  of  tfae'firtt  titree'ccjuton^  tiiie 
waniand  persecutions  agunst  the  fiomaa  enn 
perors»  or  the  Romaa  emperors  agamst  tlMr 
Cfaristiaiis?  And  if  corrupt  bodies  of  metLhaw 
in  later  ages  made  a  pretext  of  Glmstiaiiitf  f&t 
kiodlmg  wars  or  exciting  perseeations^  what 
was  the  cause !  Was  it  Christianity,  or  the  want 
#1  Christianity  ?  Was  it  the  puns  and  humble 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  preached  by  the  'RsM 
formers,  which  excited  the  wars  of  thatpeirted^ 
ot  the  fierce  and  implacable  spirit  of  men  ttiSA 
of  Christianity  and  filled  with  secular  andii^ 
lien  and  pride?  Where  is  Ae  precept*  «f 
Christianity  which  is  not  peaceful  and  benigf^ 
nant!  Where  the  spot  in  which  pore  Christiankyr 
has  been  {Wanted,  without  bringing  its  own  spi^ 
fit  of  Ibrgifeness  with  it  and  subduing  the  an^ 
gry  passions  of  man  ? 

And  what  are  the  variety  of  opinions  and  tiMi 
divisions  among  Christians — anoth^ topic  of  iOn 
vectire  with  unbelievers— -but  generally  imma^ 
terial  differences  of  judgment,  upon  subordi- 
nate points,  springing  firom  the  weakness  of  Ihh 
man  reason  ?  All  true  Christians  are  united  upon 
evary  thing  vital— ^very  thii^  that  relates  W 
the  main  doctrines,  the  chief  duties  and  tile 
lovely  temper  of  the  gospel — all  are  united  in 
humiliation  before  God  forsin,  in  reliance  on 
the  grace  and  merits  of  Jesus  Christ*  and  in4he 


Moessky^of  iiolinesff  of  heart  and  life.  -'Thefe 
Tinetiea  of  opinion  on  the  details  and  expositioM 
of  tratb»:  and  on  matters  of  external  discipline^ 
am  entirely  lost  in  the  immense  importance  of 
the  points  on  which  they  speak  with  one  heart 
and  vone  mouth,  to  the  praise  of  that  Savioup 
whom  the  gospel  has  revealed.  ^ 

.1  will  not  dwell  on  the  objection  raised  upott 
the:  little  influence  which  Christianity  has  opoft 
ittioUowers,  because  this  again  is  »i  ebullitiom 
^  puire  ignorance— it  rests  on  the  gross  mis*- 
t^kp  of  confounding  nominal  with  reid  Ghiisw 
Iianfrr4t  proceeds  on  the  idea  that  in^i  are 
Chmtians^  though  they  are  merely  worklly/ 
pmiui  professors  of  that  holy  doctrine,  witbthil 
name  of  a  religion  which  they  understand  not^ 
regard  not,  follow  not  in  any  one  branch  of 
its  principles  or  commands.  To  quote  men  who 
haye  never  taken  the  prescribed  medicine,  as 
proofs  of  the  want  of  virtue  in  the  medicine 
itself,  is  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense. 
Buty  then,  the  Christian  religion  wants  uni^ 
vcffsality  and  greater  clearness  in  its  evidences--^ 
say  the  objectors,  in  the  last  place.  Here,  also^ 
men's  ignorance  is  the  true  source  of  the  mistake! 
Are  they  any  judges  of  the  clearness  and  foroe 
of  the  evidences,  which  they  have  never  ex^' 
amined  ?-T-for  if  they  had  examined  them,  they 
could  not  overlook  their  immense  force,  and  turn 
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aside  to  speculate  on  the  matters  which  ii^hmif 
been  refuting;  Have  thejr.  ever  spent  doe  hour  in 
weighing*  with  serious  and  candid  minds,  tfaA 
mass  ctf  evidences  which  Ohristianitypiodiicesf 
Have  they  notion  the  ccmtrary^  n^lected^  passed 
over,  despised  our  body  of  proofs,  and  flown 
off  to  vain  reasonings,  whidi  can  oidy  bewilder 
the  understanding  and  harden  the  heart?  ^And 
what  ignorance  is  it  of  the' whole  design  of 
Christianity,  to  suppose  that  man  may  pre- 
scribe to  the  Almighty -the  degree  of  cleftmess 
which  should  attend  the  testimonies  of  lie^ 
velation  1  It  is  enough  if  the  pfoofb  are  siiffieieiit 
to  satisfy  a  humble,  sincere  inquirer;  To  sa- 
tisfy others  is  impossible.  To  make  the  evi- 
dences irresistible,  would  go  to  undermine  all 
the  moral  agency  of  man^  would  be  contrary  to 
his  estate  of  probation,  would  act  upon  him 
mechanically  and  forcibly,  and  destroy  his  moral 
and  accountable  nature.  Yet  the  evidences, 
after  all,  are,  I  was  going  to  say,  irresistible — 
that  is,  they  are  so  numerous,  so  powerfnl,  so 
various,  so  attractive,  they  arise  from  so  many 
quarters,  they  address  in  so  many  parts  man's 
reason  and  affections,  that  to  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial student  they  are  demonstrative,  overwhelm^ 
iug,  irresistible. 

And  as  to  the  want  of  universality  in  the 
religion,  what  is  the  cause?  Is  it  not  the  tor- 
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poraad  ingratitude  of  those  whe  possesb;^  bat 
do  not  spread,  its  blessings ;  who  neglect  the 
last  and  most  solemn  command  of  its  divine 
Fouader»  who  act  against  its  genuine  spirit 
of .  idiffuaion,  who  are  tame,  feeble,  and  de* 
dining' in  their  Christianity/  instead  of  being 
bold,  ardent,  and  persevering?  What  was  the 
spirit  of  the  church  in  its  early  age,  but  disse- 
mination? What  was  the  last :  thing  that 
withered  before  the  blighting  selfishness  -of -the 
dark  ages,  but  dissemination?  What  has  dis- 
tinguished the  revival  of  pure  Christianity,  but 
the  z^  of  missions  ? 

And  how,  then,  can  the  want  of  universality 
be  charged  as  an  objection  upon  our  religion  i 
It  is  designed  to  be  universal,  it  is  calculated 
to  be  so  in  all  its  parts,  its  followers  are  bound 
by  e^ery  motive  to  render  it  so. 

What  reasons,  unknown  to  man,  there  may  be 
for  Almighty  God's  permitting  the  present  slow 
and  limited  range  of  this  mighty  blessing,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say.  Man's  ignorance  is  here  the 
best  check  on  the  rash  impetuosity  of  our  minds. 
We  see  in  the  natural  world,  that  men's  faculties, 
powers,  advantages,  are  most  unequally  distri- 
buted. We  see  that  benefits,  and  discove- 
ries, and  inventions  of  the  most  beneficial  kind 
are  limited  in  their  circuit.  The  most  valuable 
discoveries  in  medicine,  for  instance,  have  been 
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inade  oaly  of  late  years,  aud  are  still  confined  tq 
a  few  nations.  To  find,  therefore,  the  benefits  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  extended  only  to 
certain  nations,  and  not  reaching  to  Qther8» 
is  no  more  valid  as  an  objection  to  Christianity, 
than  a  similar  order  of  things  is  to  the  natun4 
goyernment  of  God.' 

'^  The  work  of  God  is  begun,"  says  Bishop 
Horsley,  '*  is  going  on,  and  will  unquestionably 
be  carried  to  its  perfection.  The  spirit  of  Chrisr 
tianity  is  gaining  more  and  more  of  an  ascen^ 
danqy^  and  Grod's  good  work  is  tending  to  its 
consummation  by  that  progress,  by  which^  from 
the  very  nature  of  tlie  means  employed,  the. 
business  must  be  expected  to  proceed.  The 
means  are  not  such  as  he  might  be  expected  (q 
put  in  use,  if  his  omnipotence  alone  were  re» 
garded,  but  they  are  such  as  are  consistent;  witlji 
the  free  agency  of  man  ;  such  as  are  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  and  moral 
agent,  and  adapted  to  the  justice  and  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  God  in  his  dealings  with  such. 4^ 
creature.  God's  power  is  unquestionably  com^! 
petent  to  the  instantaneous  abolition  of  all  mop 
ral  evil,  by  the  annihilation,  at  a  single  strokoi, 
of  the  whole  troop  of  rebellious  angels  and  th^ 
whole  race  of  sinful  men,  and  the  production  of 
new  creatures  in  their  room.     God's  power  is 

■  Butler. 
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competent  to  the  speedy  abolition  of  moral 
eviV  by  the  sudden  execution  of  severe  judg* 
uients  on  wicked  nations,  or  sinful  individuals^ 
But  Ood  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner ;  he 
seeks  our  obedience  to  his  will  founded  less  on 
fear  than  love.  He  abstains,  therefore,  from 
these  summary,  abrupt,  coercive  measures,  and 
he  employs  no  other  means  than  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  that  is,  no  other  means  than  those 
of  persuasion  and  argument,  invitation  and 
threatening.  It  is  very  obvious  that  ages  must 
elapse  before  these  means  can  produce  their 
fttireflTect.  The  progress  of  the  work  will  not 
only  be  gradual,  but  liable  to  temporary  inter- 
ruptions ;  so  that  at  times  it  may  seem,  not  only 
to  stand  still,  but  even  to  go  backward,  as  often 
as  particular  circumstances  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  draw  away  the  attention  of  men  fromi 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or  raise  up  extraor- 
dinary opposition  of  their  passions  to  its  pre- 
cepts. Instead  of  taking  offence  at  the  slow 
progress,  we  should  rely  on  the  promise  of  the 
prophetic  word,  and  set  ourselves  to  consider 
what  may  be  done  on  our  part,  and  what  God 
may  expect  we  should  do,  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  work  and  the  removal  of  hindrances.*** 
Thu^  vain  and  frivolous,  are  the  objections 

*  Honley,  Sermon  xl — a  reference  to  one  or  two  sentences 
#f  it  is  made,  p.  201. 
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of  infidelity  when  we  come  to  consid^  tlleili; 
which  we  hare  the  rather  done,  because  tiiejr 
are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  corrupt  enggeih 
tions  of  the  fellen  heart  of  man,  a  resistance  t& 
which  is  a  main  characteristic  of  the  wiie 
and  sincere  Christian,  whilst  he  that  yieldi  to 
them  becomes  the  unbelierer.  But  that  Chris* 
tianity  should  be  open  to  such  difficulties,  is  in- 
deed what  might  be  expected  when  God,  the 
infinite  Creator,  makes  known  a  part  of  Us 
ways  to  man,  a  feeble,  corrupt,  and  perr^rse 
creature.    We  observe,  therefore — 

IV.    That    THESE     OBJECTIONS    ARE,     UPOV 

the  whole,  only  trials  of  our  sincerity 
and  submission  of  heart  to  god^  and 
go  to  confirm  rather  than  weaken  the 
Christian  evidences. 

For  it  is  a  part  of  our  probation  in  this  world; 
that  we  should  be  subjected  to  the  considera?^ 
tion  of  difficulties,  which  we  may  make  the  oc« 
casion  of  objection  and  rebellion  of  heart,  if  we 
please,  but  which  are  designed  only  to  put  td 
the  proof  our  sincerity  and  submission  of  mind 
to  our  circumstances  and  duties.  To  under- 
stand fully  all  the  parts  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem,  might  require,  for  any  thing  we  can  tell, 
divine  capacities.  Mystery  is  a  necessary  at* 
tendant  upon  the  being  and  perfections  of  God 
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ift  the  Tienir  ^  ^f  a  finite  creature  like  man  1  Si* 
milar  difliculties  and  objections  to  those  whidi 
men  think  they  see  in  Revelation,  they  think 
they  see  in  God's  moral  government  of  th6 
worlds  Now  if  the  very  same  sort  of  obscu- 
rities, grounds  of  irritation,  partial  light,  limited 
range  of  influence,  contradiction  to  precoil* 
ceived  expectations,  unlooked  for  position  of 
tbings-^matters  beyond  and  above  our  compre<» 
hension-— do  actually  take  place  in  a  system  of 
tbiogp  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  divipe; 
then  similar  grounds  of  objection  are  no  sound 
arguments  against  the  Christian  Revelation. 
The  same  objections  as  men  bring  against  Chris* 
tianity,  may  be  brought  against  natural  religion; 
and  if  they  are  of  no  force  in  the  one  case,,  so 
neither  are  they  in  the  other.^ 

It  may,  therefore,  be  the  trial  most  appropriate 
to  our  state  of  probation,  that  some  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  should  be  thought  liable 
to  objections,  which,  though  trifling  in  them* 
selves,  when  discussed,  yet  may  puzzle  an  in* 
experienced  mind,  and  may  carry  it  ofi*  froni 
Iruth  ^d  holiness. 

The  state  of  things  as  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  is  precisely  what  it  is  as  to  many 
of  the  mostimportant  truths  of  natural  religion. 
They  do  not  all  lie  upon  the  surface,  some  of  them 
are  ppen  to  many  exceptions,  they  are  collected 

•  Butler. 
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only  from  the  whole  of  a  series  of  consideration^^ 
areof  litde  weight  unless  men  will  be  serious,  de^ 
vout,  attentive ;  they  are  not  seen  if  men  will 
begin  on  the  side  of  objections.' 

Indeed,  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  or 
is  so  weakened  since  the  fall^  that  moral  and 
religious  truth  can  be  received  in  no  other  way 
than  by  beginning  with  positive  evidences,  dsofi 
overlooking  objections  and  difficulties.  The 
mind  can  always  frame  subtiities,  perceive 
obstacles,  present  plausible  sophisms.  Somd* 
thing  may  always  be  said  by  a  perverse  or  weak 
or  over-curious  disputant.  But  why  did  I  say,  io 
moral  and  religious  questions  ? — in  every  qnes- 
tion,  in  matters  even  of  science,  as  we  before 
observed,  the  fruitful  mind  of  man  can  excite  a 

'  We  see^  in  fact,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  objections  were 
ever  made  against  truth.  The  History  of  the  Jews  is  a  history 
of  the  carils  and  difficulties  advanced  by  that  people  against 
Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  the  other  prophets.  The  Gos- 
pels abound  with  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  against  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Jews  of  his  day.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  are  much 
engaged  in  answering  or  silencing  thevain  disputations  of  men. 
The  language  of  St.  Peter  in  the  passage  which  I  read  u 
my  text,  is  conclusive  on  the  same  subject.  The  scoffers  an 
there  described,  firsts  in  their  moral  state — they  walk  after 
their  own  lusts ;  and  then  in  their  objections  against  Chris- 
tianity— and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  conmg  f  fir 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  dH 
from  the  creation  of  the  world.  All  this  goes  to  prove  that 
tain  reasonings  are  to  be  expebted  as  a  trial  of  oar  faith. 


host  of  imagioatiMs.  It  ia  ooe  of  our  primajry 
dutiea  to  Almighty  God,  to  aubdue  thesa  trea--. 
ckfsioua  risings  of  our  minds^  to  view  a  gr^at 
question  like  Christianity,  in  ita  right  lights, to 
begin  with  plain  matters  of  fact  in  its  historical 
pioofe^  to  leave  difficulties  and  speculative  rea* 
soQiBga  till  the  student,  being  well  furnished 
with  knowledge  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
GltfiBtianityi  is  able  to  cope  with  them  safely. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  these  objections  ar^ 
claarly  only  trials  of  our  sincerity  and  submis^ 
sifiB  ai  heart  to  God.  They  are  really  in  favour  of 
tlifi  Evidences  of  our .  faith.  .  That  Christianity 
should,  seem  open  to  them,  is  an  argument  thf^t 
itt  Ml  a  part  of  the  same  divine  government  wbicjbk 
UfB  open  to  the  same  objecticHis  in  the  nativ:^ 
order  of  the  world.  That  men  should  be  ex- 
posed to  them,  is  an  argument  to  prove  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Revelation :  all  is  consis- 
tent and  harmonious  in  the  manifestations  of 
the  same  glorious  God  to  man. 

'And  when  the  nature  of  the  reasonings  against 
Bevelation  is  considered^  the  argument  turns 
yet  more  entirely  in  favour  of  the  religion  they 
would  oppose. 

JPor  we  maybe  sure  that  everything  that  can 
be  nrged  against  so  holy  and  sublime  a  Reve- 
lation as  Christianity,  has  been  diligently  sought 

VOL.  it.  A  A 
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for.  We  bUTte  all  that  can  be  said*  .  Iftbeatbe 
obje^tioiis  of  unbeKeven  aeioiuit  to  fiotlli^^ 
More  than  a  certain  number  ef  apeeolaEtiM 
difficiiltiea,  wfaieh  might  as  easily  be  rmaed 
against  nataral  religioD^  aa  against  Re?iriaticMi ; 
if  it  appears  that  these  objections  are  bottomed 
upon  mere  airy  opinions  of  the  homan  mmd ; 
if,  besides  the  ranity  of  the  objections  in  them- 
selves, they  are  directed  to  a  wrong  piMM» 
and  are  altogether  inadmissible,  so  l<mg  as  tfie 
mass  of  historical  evidences  remains  nnttmcked ; 
if^  moreover,  they  are  full  of  contradiction  and 
incon^stences ;  and  after  all,  are  fiivolon#  and 
futile, — if  all  this  be  so,  then  I  say,  aoeh  ob- 
jections rather  confirm  than  weaken  the  Chris- 
tian evidences — then  I  say,  it  is  no  small  aigo- 
ment  in  favour  of  Christianity,  that  after  twb 
thousand  years,  nothing  solid^  nothing  taifgi- 
Me,  nothing  resting  upon  facts,  should  be  sub- 
stantiated against  it. 

Nay,  I  assert  further,  that  such  vapid  pbje6- 
tions  turn  completely  against  those  who  adviance 
them,  because,  whilst  they  make  nothing  agahiit 
the  evidences  of  Christianity^  which  they  do  not 
venture  to  touch,  and  as  litUe  against  its  eon- 
tents,  which  they  cannot  shake,  they  leave  un- 
accounted for  all  the  fiicts  existing  before  the 
eyes  of  men^  in  all  ages,  and  staring  every  man 
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Ml  in  &ce«  in  the  present  Infidelity^  whilit 
framing  speculations  against  Cbrislianity,  leaves 
ker  own  citadel  undefended.  We  take  her  up 
on  her  own  ground*  We  ask  her,  supposing  her 
objections  to  be  granted,  and  Christianity  to  be 
accounted  not  of  divine  authority,^  whence  the  re* 
ligion  arose?  Who  were  the  authors  of  it?  What 
was  its  origin?  Who  was  its  founder?  What 
gave  success  to  the  unarmed  apostles?  What 
made  the  weakest  and  most  despised  of  causes 
to  triumph  over  the  most  powerful  and  roost 
honoured?  What  produced  the  greatest  revo- 
lotion  in  the  human  mind  which  the  world  ever 
witnessed,  the  overthrow  of  heathenism,  and  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  ?  What  has  pre* 
served  the  religion,  and  carried  on  its  triumphs 
to  the  present  hour?  What  has  infused  into 
its  inward  frame-work  such  an  adaptation  to 
the  state  and  wants  of  man— such  a  sublimity 
of  doctrine — such  a  purity  of  morals — such  a 
beneficial  tendency?  What  accounts  for  the 
pre-eminent  holiness  and  loveliness  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ  ?  What  gives  the  religion  the 
actual  glory  and  efficacy  of  which  every  humble 
inquirer  may  make  a  trial  upon  himself,  and]  in 
1ms  own  case  ? 

The  credulity  of  unbelief  is  the  most  extra* 

ordinary  of  all  phenomena  in  the  moral  world. 

*It  can  repose  on  mere  speculative  objections,  in 

the  teeth  of  history  and  experience ;  and  yet  it 

A   A  2 
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can  believe  all  the  absurdities  and  impossibiliti 
which  the  consequences  of  rejecting  Revelation 
bring  with  them !  It  can  reject  all  the  mighty 
credentials  of  Revelation,  on  the  footing  of 
imaginary  difficulties ;  and  yet  it  can  believe  that 
Christianity  had  no  founder,  no  origin,  no  cause^ 
no  author — but  was  the  product  of  chance  and 
accident ! 

No !  such  objections  prove  the  truth  of  th$. 
religion  which  they  impugn  i  such  reasonings 
go  to  confirm  the  evidences  they  would  destroy. 
The  weapons  of  unbelief  are  thus  wrested  from 
its  feeble  grasp,  and  are  turned  against  itself. 
Our  foes  fall  by  their  own  arms.  Infidelity 
cannot  stand,  if  left  to  its  own  cause.  Its  sui- 
cidal hand  inflicts  the  mortal  blow.  Never 
was  there  such  a  case  as  that  of  infidelity  ex- 
hibited before  the  eyes  of  mankind.  Let  the 
young  and  candid  inquirer  judge. 

Christianity  comes  forth  surrounded  with  facts, 
historical  proofs,  an  apparatus  of  magnificent 
miracles,  a  series  of  prophecies  fulfilling  before 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  a  supernatural  propaga^ 
tion  and  preservation  of  the  gospel  in  the  world, 
prominent  and  obvious  good  effects  as  to  every 
thing  that  touches  human  happiness:  Infidelity 
comes  forth  with  petty  objections,  speculative 
reasonings,  vain  imaginations.  Christianity 
invites  you  to  believe  on  far  stronger  grounds  of 
faith  than  men  are  governed  by  every  day  :    In- 
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fidelity  tempts  you  to  disbelieve,  on  grounds 
which  fio  single  human  being  ever  acted  upon 
in  cbmmOn  life.  Christianity  draws  her  argu- 
inentfl(  not  froin  human  reasonings,  but  from  God, 
from  &ct8,  from  experience,  from  the  plainest 
dictates  of  moral  duty,  from  proofs  tangible 
and  level  to  our  capacity  of  judging :  Infidelity 
draws  her  objections  from  the  corrupt  heart 
of  man,  from  theory,  from  conjecture,  from  the 
plainest  contradictions  to  common  sense,  from 
reasonings  out  of  our  reach  and  beyond  our 
ca|mcities.  Christianity  calls  on  us  to  obey 
her  Revelation,  as  the  remedy  of  our  maladies, 
and  a  stupendous  salvation  from  eternal  death ; 
and  makes  all  her  discoveries  and  mysteries 
intelligible  and  simple  in  respect  to  our  duties 
and  wants:  Infidelity  calls  us  to  speculation 
and  presumption ;  denies  the  malady ;  concerns 
herself  with  finding  fault  with  the  mysteries 
which  she  will  not  apply  aright,  and  leaves 
man  without  salvation,  without  guidance,  with- 
out consolation,  without  hope — a  wanderer  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  real  character  of  Infidel  objec- 
tions, or  rather,  such  are  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  which  objections  so  weak 
and  unreasonable  furnish. 

What,  then,  practically,  is  the  hold  which 
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such  objections  have  of  men?  How  Is  it  thsrt 
they  still  prevail  with  so  many?  Whence 
is  it  that  infidelity,  with  such  a  miserable  desti^ 
tution  of  argument,  still  triumphs  so  widely 
amoDgsrt  the  young  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
objections  fix  in  unfurnished  and  vain  minde ; 
that  they  follow  upon  vicious  habits  ;  that  they 
are  the  judicial  infliction  of  the  provoked  Spirit 
of  God ;  that  they  carry  off  those  who  have  no 
real  hold  of  Christianity ;  that  they  are  tke 
great  stratagem  of  the  spiritual  adversary ;  that 
they  are  the  most  fatal  product  of  the  correfft 
and  proiid  reason  of  a  fallen  creature. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  touch  on  these  tcpics. 

I.  I  saylthese  wretched  sophisms  of  infidelity 

FIX  THEMSELVES  IN  UNFURNISHED  AND  VAfN 

MINDS.  Curiosity,  admiration  of  mere  talents, 
the  love  of  novelty,  the  prurient  desire  to  know 
what  nnbelievers  have  to  say,  open  the  mind  to 
the  arts  of  the  scoffer.  Men  are  nnfmmished  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  their  &ith, 
and  are  unequal  for  a  contest  with  sul>tle  dispu- 
tants. There  is  no  saying  what  havock  objec- 
tions make  when  young  people  are  not  called 
to  consider  them  ;  when  they  presumptuously, 
and  from  mere  curiosity,  allow  them  to  dwell  in 
the  mind ;  when  they  begin  on  the  side  of  these 
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apoQulatioM,  iostead  of  the  side  of  the  positive 
evid^wes  of  Christianity.  Avoids  therefproj 
playiog  -with  the  snare.  Dread  exposing  your- 
serves  to  the  pcitilence  which  mUk^h  in  darkness. 
Tamper  not  with  temptation.  This  is  my  first 
ca«tiflai. 
<  • 
II»  Shun,  in  the  next  plaee,  those  vices 

WlilCB    PEEPABJ5    FOB   INFIDEL   OBJECTIONS. 

ScBSjoality  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  unbelief. 
The  proud,  profligate  youth  finds  Christianity 
stand  in  his  way.  He  says,  **  Give  me  reasons 
against  the  Bible ;  and  if  there  are  none,  I  will 
invent  some.^  His  unbelief  is  the  fruit  of  his 
passions  and  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  rebels 
Won  against  God.  It  is  not  the  conviction  of  sa* 
tisfied  research,  but  the  haste  and  presumption 
of  an  uninformed  and  vicious  mind.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  profligate  persons  of  great  natural 
talents  fall  into  infidelity  ;  for  the  main  objec^ 
tion  is  antecedent  to  the  production  of  any  evi* 
dence ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.^  A  natural  consequence  of 
the  continued  violation  or  disregard  of  any  law, 
is. a  doubt  or  denial  of  its  authority.  Shun, 
therefore,  O  young  man,  the  vices  which  would 
make  you  desire  to  find   some  hold  against 

^  Shuttleworth's  Sermons. 


Christianity.  Reverence  oonscicfnce^iinitate  the 
examples  of  your  virtuous  Christian  friends — 
follow  your  Bible  as  the  guide  of  life;  and 
your  objections  will  presently  vanish. 

III.  Provoke  not,  in  the  third  place,  I 
would  intreat  you — provoke  not  the  goop 
Spirit  of  God  to  depart  from  you,  and 
give  yon  up  to  judicial  blindness  and  obdumcy 
of  heart.  If  you  go  on  in  vain  curiosity  aind 
idle  intercourse  with  the  scoffer ;  if  you  live  in 
vice  and  moral  evils  contrary  to  known  duty — 
fear  lest  the  blessed  guide  and  sanctifier  of  man 
should  be  grieved,  and  should  depart  from  you. 
I  address  you  as  the  disciple  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  I  address  you  as  one  who  knows  the 
divine  agent  and  author  of  grace ;  I  address 
you  as  one  who  knows  the  ordinary  dealings  of 
the  Almighty^  whose  Spirit  doth  not  always  strive 
with  man  ,•*  but  who  left  Pharaoh  to  his  impeni- 
tent heart ;  who  consigned  the  Jews  to  obdu- 
racy and  unbelief;  and  who  threatens  all  who 
love  not  the  truths  but  have  pleasure  in  unrighte- 
ousness^ with  being  given  up  to  a  strong  ddusian,  to 
believe  a  lie.^  If  once  given  up  of  God,  any  ob- 
jections  will  avail  to  turn  you  from  Christianity; 
the  weakest  sophisms  will  be  too  strong  for 
you;  the  mightiest   host  of  facts   and  histori- 

'  Gen.  vi.  3.  '  2  Theto.  ii.  11,  12. 
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cal  evidences  will  appear  of  no  force  in  your 
view;  you.  will  go  on  from  worse  to  worse — 
from  negligence  to  scorn ;  from  speculative  to 
practical  unbelief;  from  the  trifling  and  indevout, 
to  the  daring,  and  presumptuous  temper,  which 
defies  God,  disowns  the  Saviour,  and  rushes 
madly  upon  eternity. 

IV. /In  order  to  avoid  any  approach  to  this 
^attalend,  see  that  tou  have  a  real  hold 

OF  CHEISTIANITY  IN  ITS  SUBSTANTIAL  BLESS 

IN6S — in  its  actual  efficacy  upon  your  heart 
and  life.  Speculative  objections  have  little 
force  to  perplex  the  practical  and  spiritually- 
minded  Christian.  He  has  the  shield  of  faith, 
which  quenches  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  never  felt 
religion,  and  known  its  power,  has  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  coping  with  an  ingenious  dis- 
putant. His  heart  having  never  been  afiected 
and  blessed  with  Christianity,  he  holds  by  it 
slightly;  he  rather  hangs  upon  it,  than  em- 
braces it ;  he  retains  it  merely  by  an  hereditary 
prejudice :  he  sees  no  reason  why  opinions 
and  sentiments  should  be  thought  of  so  great 
consequence ;  he  thinks,  perhaps,  all  opinions 
immaterial.  Christianity  has  never  given  him 
an  actual  power  against  his  passions;  Chris- 
tianity has  never  raised,  and  blessed,  and  con- 
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tided  Ms  beart  ia  afflicticm ;  Ohnstmmty  has 
never  brought  him  to  pardon,  peace,  and  a  new 
and  heavenly  life ;  Chriatianity  U  to  him  little 
more  than  a  code  of  restraints,  with  certain  rdi^ 
gious  ceremonies  attached  to  them.  Thnsaittuig 
loose  to  all  that  is  vital  in  his  religion,  what 
wonder  is  it,  if,  when  infidelity  spreads  its  snai^ 
he  is  taken  ?  Let  the  young,  then^  seek  for 
the  practical  influences  of  Christianity;  let 
t^m  make  a  trial  of  its  promised  grace ;  let 
lliem  know  it  as  the  power  of  God  unt^ 
SALVATioN-*-and  scientific  reasonings  will  never 
ioverthrow  their  strong  and  well-grounded  £utku 
For, 

V.  They  will  soon  discover  that  the  objections 
of  infidelity  are,  in  truth,  one  of  the  great 

STRATAGEMS    OF    SATAN,  THE  SPIRITUAL  AIV 

VERSA RT.  They  learn  from  Revelation  the 
power,  the  malice,  the  artifice  of  tbat  apostate 
spirit.  They  know  that,  from  the  period  of  his 
successful  temptation  of  our  first  parents^be 
bas  been  systematically  opposing  the  seed  of 
THE  WOMAN,  who  was  SO  long  promised,  and 
who,  at  length,  appeared  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil.  They  know  that  this  deadly  adv»- 
sary  has  instigated,  in  different  ages,  various  in- 
struments for  hardening  the  heart  of  man,  and 
defeating  the  purposes  of  redemption.  He  worked 


byheatlMfii  idolatry,  so  long  as  that  could  be  sua* 
tamed ;  he  worked  by  superstition  and  spiritual 
bondage,  during  the  dark  ages ;  he  works  now 
by  sFECtTi:.ATi¥£  OBJECTIONS,  the  abuse  of 
literatut^,  a  confidence  in  talents,  edacation> 
snd  the  reasoning  powers  of  man.  BehiM, 
thett,  in  litis  one  connderation,  the  whole  web 
MT  ififidel  speculations  unravelled.  No  won- 
der these  vain  and  futile  fabrications,  though 
possessing  little  force  in  themselves  against 
poiMve  fticts,  though  directed  Ui  a  wrong  point 
uid  iiiadmissible,  though  inconsistent  and  oon^ 
tradictory  and  frivolous,  the  maniiest  product 
of  human  pride  and  ignorance ;  no  wonder  they 
still  deceive  so  many — ^for  the  secret  is  now  laid 
open.  The  whole  system  is  a  part  of  Satan's 
agency  with  the  intent  to  ruin  man.  They  are 
temptations,  not  reasons;  the  sh^^s  of  the 
Wicked  one,  not  the  armoar  of  truth. 

Resist,  then,  these  assaults  of  your  spiritual 
adversary ;  cherish  not  tJie  imaginations  which 
sabsefve  your  own  destruction;  trebt  them  as 
you  would  the  robber  wiio  should  enter  your 
dwelling,  to  spoil  it  of  your  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions ;  quench  the  suggestions  of  the  arch- 
deceiver,  and  open  your  hearts  to  the  fair  and 
manly  operations  of  conscience  and  tnttii. 

VI.  Finally,  consider  these  vain  objections  as 
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rut    ifOST     ]>I>ADLT     PROiyVCT   OF   THE    GOE* 
R0^T     AND     PROUD     REASON     OF     A     FALLEN 

CRCAT0RE.     This  is  the  sum  of  the  present 
Lecture,  which  I  must  hasten  to  conclude.  OIh 
jections  are  the  offspring  of  man's  corrupt  and 
depraved  nature,  where    all    the  faculties  of 
body  and  soul  are  disturbed  and  weakened. 
They  form  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  around 
this  lower  world.     Christianity  comes  to  re* 
medy  the  evil.     It  calls  for  the  humiliatioD  of 
the  understanding  before  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  and  the  subjection  of  the  passions  and 
appetites  to  the  revealed  precepts  d  Grod.     It 
is  as  much  a  branch  of  moral  duty  to  believe, 
when  Grod  grants  such  evidences  as  he  has  done 
in  the  case  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  to  restrain 
the  inferior  appetites,  when  the  same  almighty 
Lord  has  issued  his  prohibitions  against  vice  and 
immorality.     To  reject  interposing  doubts,  to 
turn  away  from  objections,  to  silence  vain  curio- 
sity,  to  rebuke  presumptuous  daring,  to  check 
the  roving  imaginations  of  the  intellect ;  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  grace  for  this  end ;  to  quench  the 
suggestions  of  Satan  by  the  blessed  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;    to  enter  more  and   more  into 
the   practical   experience  of   religion — this  is 
the  wisdom  of  man.     This  purifies  the  atmos- 
phere, or  guards  us  from  its  destructive  quali- 
ties.    This  teaches  us  to  consider  all  speculative 
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objections  which  rise  in  the  mind  against  the 
evidences  or  the  matter  of  Christianity,  as  th^ 
noxious  vapours  generated  in  a  prurient  soil — » 
as  the  product  of  reason  weakened  and  perv 
verted— ^-as  the  arts  of  Satan  operating  upon  a 
sinful  imagination* 

Cling,  then,  to  Christianity  as  your  lighi 
and  protection.  She  throws  a  safeguard  and 
barrier  around  you  in  a  dark  world.  She  de« 
tects  the  sophistry  of  infidelity,  and  sends  you 
unhurt  to  pursue  your  salvation,  in  the  midst  of 
the  errors  and  confusions  of  this  probationary 
state — she  guards  you  from  the  unhealthy  va-> 
pours  which  collect  around^  and  prevents  the 
explosions  which  would  otherwise  prove,  fatal 
to  you. 

Yes;  as  the  miner  is  furnished  with  the 
LAMP  OF  sAF£TY,  and  obtaius  light  and  secu- 
rity when  he  descends  the  subterraneous  cavern, 
where  the  fire*damp  might  explode  and  bury 
him  in  destruction ;  and  as,  guided  by  his 
LAMP,  he  is  protected  from  the  fatal  dangers  of 
combustion,  pursues  his  calling,  and  returns  to 
his  home  and  his  family  and  the  light  of  day, 
unhurt. 

So  does  Christianity  furnish  you  with  the 
TRUE  SAFETY  LAMP,  whcu  Called  to  dcsccud 
the  caverns  and  depths  of  Satan,  in  this  be- 
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nigfated  world — so  does  Chrisdanity  neatralize 
and  carry  off  the  mischievous  effects  of  infide* 
lity — so  does  she  shield  your  mind  and  surround 
you  with  a  defence^  wbich^  whilst  it  affords  you 
light  and  security  for  your  work,  preserves  you 
from  the  fatal  dangers  to  which  an  unprotected 
heart  might  be  exposed,  and  sends  you  up  again 
in  safety,  to  the  ordinary  discharge  of  your 
Christian  calling  in  the  cheering  light  of  day. 


.\' 
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LECTURE  XXII. 

THE  LIVES  AND  DEATHS  OF  INFIDEL9  COMPAaED 
WITH  THOSE  OF  SINCERE  CHRISTIANS. 


Psalm  xxxvii.  35 — 37. 

/  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power ^  and  spread- 
ing himself  Uke  a  green  bay-tree.  Yet  he 
passed  away,  and,  lo,  he  was  not ;  yea  I  sought 
him,  but  he  could  not  be  found.  Mark  the  per- 
fect man  and  behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace. 

Having  shown  the  vanity  and  futility  of  the 
speculative  objections  raised  against  Chris* 
tianity,  we  proceed  now  to  consider  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  those  who  advance  them.  For  if  the 
general  character  of  infidels  should  be  found 
to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  troth  and  sin- 
cerity in  a  religious  inquiry,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  sincere  Christians  entirely  consistent 
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with  them;  we  shall  have  an  additional  proof- 
that  objections  against  the  Bible  are  the  merr 
offspring  of  human  corruption,  and  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  indeed  of  God. 

*^  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them»^  is  an 
adage  not  only  of  revealed  j  but  of  natural  reli-* 
gion.  We  shall  bring  before  you,  then,  the 
two  classes ;  those  who  give  way  to  specuIatiTe 
infidel  objections :  and  those  who  devoutly  be* 
lieve  and  obey  the  Christian  Revelation*  We 
shall  summons  the  body  of  sceptics  who  have 
imbibed  and  followed  out  into  practice  the  cavik' 
of  infidelity ;  and  contrast  them  with  the  body 
of  sincere  Christians,  who  have  received  and  ibl^ 
lowed  out  into  practice  the  doctrines  of  the  3i- 
ble«  We  shall  not  select  doubtful,  ambiguous 
cases  which  hover  between  faith  and  unbelief 
but  decisive  characters  on  each  side — -the 
thorough  infidel,  and  the  spiritual  and  humble 
Christian ;    and  we  shall  contrast  them  as  to 

THE  TENOa  OF  THEIR  LIVES;    their   WEITINOS 

AND    PUBLIC   labours;    and  their   peaths 

AND  PREPARATION  foran  eternal  state  of  beings 

Let  us,  , 

I.  Contrast  the  two  classes  as  to  th^  TjsNoa 

OF    THEIR  LIVES. 

In  doing  this  let  us  consider  their  respective 
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maintenanoe  of  their  common  principles  of  mo* 
rtls  snd  religion — their  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
domestic  and  social  I  ife — and  their  measure  of  be* 
nevolenceandgood*will  to  their  fellow  creatures* 
1 .  Let  us  contrast  the  infidel  with  the  true 
Christian,  as  to  the  maintenance   of   the 

PRINCIPLES  OF    MORALS  AND  RELIGION  HELD 

BT  THEM  IN  COMMON.  I  Say,  held  by  them 
in  common,  because  I  wish  to  concede  all  that 
is  asked.  Allow  the  infidel  his  professed  prin* 
cifdes  of  natural  religion;  and  then  contrast 
the  manner  in  which  he  maintains  them  with 
the  conduct  of  the  sincere  believer. 

And  here  a  very  few  words  will  suffice.  We 
bftve  already  shown  the  absence  of  any  thing 
Vke  a  candid  and  devout  temper  in  the  inqui^ 
ries  of  infidels/  and  their  inability  to  sustain 
or  restore  the  principles  of  natural  religion  when 
unaided  by  revelation.^  We  have  noticed  like- 
wise that  entire  want  of  any  real  intention  of  car- 
rying into  effect  the  principles  of  morals,  which 
marks  their  conduct.'  The  fact  is,  they  seem 
to  have  no  principles,  except  those  of  a  general 
scepticism  and  contempt  of  all  religion.  Grant 
them  all  they  ask  in  a  moment  of  controversy, 
and  trace  out  afterwards  the  way  in  which  they 
maintain  their  principles,  and  you  will  see  that 
they  leave  no  foundation  to  build  upon.     They 

*  Lect  ii.  '  Lect.  iii.  '  Lect  xvi. 
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profess  to  believe  in  one  living  and  true  God,  to 
admit  some  of  bis  essential  and  moral  attrv? 
butes — his  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  and 
his  government  of  the  world — they  profess  ta 
hold  the  moral  and  accountable  nature  of  maoi 
his  obligations  to  virtue  and  piety,  to  the  wor-* 
ship  of  his  Maker,  and  to  the  duties  of  repeotr 
ance,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving,  for  the  dlviad. 
benefits^  They  profess  to  admit  the  principle 
ot  morals  as  held  by  the  Heathen  sages,  and  m: 
proved  by  modern  philosophy.  But  the  very 
enumeration  of  these  topics  has  the  appeacanci? 
of  sarcasm^  when  applied  to  infidelity.  Conr 
tradictions  without  end,  as  we  mentioned  iJOiour 
last  Lecture/  seem  purposely  scattered  in  all 
they  say,  as  it  were  with  the  view  of  sapping  aU 
the  elements  of  morals  and  religion.  They  no^ 
appear  for  an  instant  to  favour  Christianity i 
and  now,  by  opposing  all  religion  generally^ 
they  show  that  their  hostility  is  merely  a  feeU 
ing  against  it,  as  included  in  the  common- ma^s^ 
They  are  continually  making  efforts  to  oblige 
themselves  to  think  after  a  certain  fashion,  whicb 
violates  conscience,  and  those  remains  of  n^itural 
light  which  nothing  can  altogether  obliterate 
from  the  heart  of  man,  whilst  a  real  fear  of  the 
other  side  is  still  lurking  within.  The  infidel 
maintains  little  more^  in  point  of  principle,  than 

^  Lect.  xxi. 
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a  Tague  knowledge  of  God,  adopted  from  a  blind 
deference  to  the  public  sentiment,  and  a  gene- 
ral profession  of  the  obligation  of  Tirtue,  to  spare 
the  pains  of  examination,  or  from  fear  of  mak« 
ing  himself  too  sure  about  iU  Where  is  there 
a  single  example  of  the  essential  prmciples  of 
religion  and  virtue  being  really  and  bond  fidt 
maintained  in  the  face  of  the  world,  by  infidels? 
There  are  many  nominal  Christians,  indeed,  wha 
sink  down  into  natural  religion  from  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  faith  ;^ 
but  where  is  the  example  of  an  unbelierer  act* 
ing  dp  to  his  own  principles,  low  and  general 
aa  those  principles  are  ? 

Now  contrast  with  all  this  the  manner  in 
whieh  every  sincere  and  pious  Christian  main* 
tains,  and  maintains  at  all  hazards,  and,  if  needs 
be,  in  the  face  of  persecution,  exile,  and  death, 
the  primary  elements  of  religion  and  morals. 
In  infidelity  we  find  no  one  principle  firm, 
permanent,  uniform ;  in  Christianity  it  is  all 
prtBciple.  Every  thing  is  what  you  would  ex* 
peet  in  a  true  region — it  is  first  cordially  be; 
lieved,  and  then  boldly  and  perseveringly 
avowed* 

In  the  bosom  of  every  real  believer,  there  is 
not  merely  a  profession  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  his  unity,  his  perfections,  his  sovereignty, 
providence,  his  law ;  but  there  is  an  honest, 
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straight-forward  purpose  to  maintain  them  in  all 
their  exti^nt  and  purity. 

It  is  true,  that  the  contrast  here  is  not  al- 
ways immediately  visible.  The  want  of  prin- 
ciple in  infidels  is  easily  seen  in  their  avowed 
spirit,  in  their  public  opinions,  in  their  open 
blasphemies,  in  their  contradictory  statements-r- 
the  case  is  notorious.  But  the  inward  piety 
and  reverence  for  God,  in  the  breast  of  the  true 
Christian,  are  not  so  apparent ;  these  are  hid- 
den guests,  to  be  judged  of  cautiously  by  their 
appropriate  fruit.  And  the  name  of  Christian 
being  now  too  often  assumed,  where  there  is  no 
one  characteristic  of  real  Christianity,  it  is  easy 
to  evade  the  force  of  our  reasoning.  But  to 
those  who  will  examine  the  subject  with  can- 
dour, the  difference  is  plain.  Most  of  the 
young  persons,  whom  1  have  especially  in  view 
in  these  Lectures,  know  the  broad  distinction 
between  insincere  and  sincere  Christians  ;  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  equally  broad  distinction 
between  a  piety  which  lies  hidden  in  its  prin- 
ciples in  the  heart,  and  a  scorn  and  irreligion 
which  provoke  observation.  I  appeal  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  true  Christians^ 
whether  they  do  not  maintain  their  principles ; 
whether  they  do  not  aim  at  bringing  the  great 
and  ever-blessed  God  into  every  thing ;  into  all 
their  opinions  ;  into  all  their  habits  of  thought; 
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an  their  projects ;  all  their  schemes  of  hap- 
piness. They  worship  him  ;  they  pray  to  him 
daily  in  their  closets  and  their  families ;  they 
dedicate  one  day  in  seven  to  his  honour ;  they 
bring  up  their  children  according  to  his  com- 
tnalidments ;  they  strive  to  propagate  his  name 
throughout  the  world.  The  great  God  of  hea- 
ven is,  with  them,  restored  to  that  just  do- 
minion of  which  sin  had  deprived  him ;  he 
is  their  glory,  their  boast,  their  confidence, 
the  object  of  their  love,  and  the  source  of  their 
felicity. 
Then,  as  to  the  principles  of  morals,  every 

Christian  aims  sincerely  at  maintaining  them, 

* 

with  all  boldness  and  honesty,  in  every  possible 
way,  and  at  every  sacrifice.  They  are  not  merely 
acknowledged  as  a  theory,  but  they  are  con- 
stantly avowed  and  defended.  But  why  should 
1  repeat  the  Lecture  on  Christian  morals,  or 
that  on  the  character  of  our  Lord  ?  SuflSce  it 
to  say,  that  every  element  of  morals  is  studiously 
inculcated  and  enforced,  in  proportion  as  men 
are  real  Christians. 

In  short,  the  contrast  between  infidelity  and 
Christianity,  in  this  first  sub-division  of  the  in- 
quiry, is  between  darkness  and  light,  contradic- 
tion and  harmony,  falsehood  and  truth ;  unprin- 
cipled scepticism,  and  the  holy  subjection  of 
faith ;  a  dereliction  of  all  conscientious  regard 
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to  religion  and  morale,  and  the  uniform  maiii- 
tenance  of  both. 

What  avail,  then,  the  speculative  objecticnis 
of  men,  with  no  firm  principles  to  set  out  with, 
against  men  obeying  the  Christian  Revelation, 
on  the  footing  of  its  positive  evidences,  and 
maintaining,  boldly  and  perseveringly,  all  the 
moral  and  religious  principles  which  that  Re- 
velation elucidates  and  extends  ? 

2.  But  let  us  contrast  the  lives  of  infideb 
and  true  Christians  in  another  point  of  view-* 

THEIR  RESPECTIVE  DISCHAUGE  OF  THE  DU- 
TIES   OF    DOMESTIC    AND    SOCIAL     LIFE — thtt 

is,  from  their  principles  let  us  proceed  to  their 
practice.  For,  as  both  classes  profess  a  belief 
in  a  righteous  governor  of  the  world,  it  may  be 
expected  that  those  who  have  truth  on  their 
side,  will  show  it  by  the  superior  discharge  of 
moral  and  religious  duties  ;  more  es]>ecially  as 
the  question  regards  such  an  all-important  mat- 
ter as  Christianity,  and  bears  upon  duties,  ac- 
knowledged in  common  to  be  binding  on 
man. 

Now,  it  is  notorious,  from  their  own  avowals, 
from  the  memoirs  written  by  themselves  and 
boasted  of,  from  the  comparison  of  documents 
of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  from  our  own  daily  ob- 
servation, that  vanity  and  pride,  selfishness  and 
sensuality,  malice  and  revenge,  turbulent  tern- 
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pers  and  outrageous  violations  of  the  domestic 
virtues ;  impurity  and  profligacy  of  the  giossest 
form ;  treachery  in  situations  of  trust,  and  want 
of  ordinary  honesty  and  integrity  in  dealings^ 
discontented  and  seditious  conduct  in  civil  so- 
ciety; contempt  of  all  established  order  in 
church  and  state,  connected  often  with  a  hatred 
of  their  native  country ;  in  short,  selfish,  malig- 
nant, debasing,  anti-social  passions  and  tenden- 
cies have,  in  all  ages  and  places,  distinguished 
infidelity,  as  a  system. 

I  speak  not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  general 
class.  I  appeal  to  the  records  of  our  courts  of 
judicature ;  I  appeal  to  our  statesmen  and  ma- 
gistrates ;  I  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  every 
one  who  has  known  the  annals  of  Europe,  and 
the  chief  agents  in  the  revolutions  which  have 
disturbed  it. 

There  are  examples^  no  doubt,  of  sober 
deists,  where  pride,  intellectual  pursuits,  literary 
ambition,  or  other  causes,  have  predominated 
over  the  grosser  appetites ;  but  even  in  these 
cases,* an  avowed  licentiousness  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  morals  ;  a  ridicule  of  the  milder  Chris- 
tian virtues ;  an  extreme  selfishness  and  cold- 
heartedness,  as  to  all  the  best  interests  of 
man,  have  varied  the  appearance,  without  les- 
sening the  guilt,  of  their  general  conduct. 

The  lives  of  sincere  and  devout  Christians 
are  precisely  the  reverse  of  all  this.     Humility, 
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diBinterMtedness,  benevolenoe,  meeknesBof  temkr 
per,  parity  ia  all  the  domestic  relations,  fidelity 
in  situations  of  trust,  honesty  and  integrity  in 
their  dealings,  contentment  and  loyalty  in  civil 
society,  abstinence  from  scenes  of  tumult,  and 
disorder,  love  to  their  native  country ;  in^orty 
every  virtuous,  amiable,  self-denying,  elevating 
principle,  carried  out  into  act,  has^  in  all  plaoes» 
dbtinguished  true  Christians,  as  a  body. 

Where  shall  I  turn  to  take  my  examples  of 
these  general  assertions  ?  On  the  side  of  infir 
delity,  I  pass  by  the  horrible  character  of  Tho- 
mas Paine.  I  say  nothing  of  his  frauds  aii4. 
public  dishonesty,  his  cruelty  and  selfiahoMs^ 
his  avarice  and  pride,  his  ingratitude  and 
treachery,'  bis  impiety  and  blasphemies^  his 
licentiousness  and  adultery;  I  pass  by  his 
deadly  enmity  against  his  own  country,  his 
anarchical  and  revolutionary  principles,  his  de- 
termined hostility  to  all  peace,  all  law,  all 
morals,  all  religion ;  I  pass  by  the  disgusting 
filth  and  wretchedness  and  intoxication  into 
which  he  sunk  towards  the  decline  of  life — an 
object  of  pity  and  contempt  to  his  own  deluded 
disciples.  To  dwell  on  such  a  character  is  be- 
neath the  sanctity  of  our  subject ;  from  such  a 
life,  what  could  spring  but  objections  and  re- 
sistance to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 
In  comparison  with  such  turpitude,  the  lowest 
measure  of  real  Christian  virtue  in  the  humblest 
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cottager,  after  abating  every  thing  on  the  score 
of  haman  imperfection,  is  an  exalted  and  noble 
state  of  attainment. 

But  let  us  come  to  the  leader  of  modem  iu&* 
delity,  who,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  attracted 
and  corrupted  so  large  a  body  of  followers.  I 
acknowledge  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Vol 
taire;  the  brilliancy  of  his  parts,  the  fecundity 
of  his  imagination,  the  versatility  which  could 
apply  itself  to  almost  every  subject;  the  beauty 
of  a  style  which  lost  little  of  its  charm  at  the 
dose  of  a  long  life ;  the  diligence,  which  was 
never  wearied ;  the  reputation  and  success  in 
some  branches  of  elegant  literature,  which  gave 
him  so  wide  a  sway  over  public  opinion.  But 
I  ask  what  was  his  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racter ?  I  ask,  how  far  it  was  probable  that  his 
objections  against  Christianity  sprung  from  a 
sincere  and  steady  pursuit  of  truth  ?  Talents,  if 
separated  from  morality^  are  of  no  value  oq  such 
a  question  as  religion.  Let  young  people 
ever  remember,  that  angelic  powers,  perverted 
by  thorough  hatred  to  goodness,  are  the  very 
things  which  render  the  spiritual  adversary  of 
mankind  so  formidable  and  detestable. 

I  peruse,  then,  the  full  and  authentic  narra- 
tives of  his  life,  published  by  his  friends  and 
disciples  ;  I  compare  the  most  recent  accounts ; 
I  consult,  especially^  the  memoir  lately  pub- 
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lished  by  one  of  the  first  of  the  French  literaili^ 
and  a  person  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the 
fame  of  his  hero.^  I  want  to  know  what  this 
sareastic  objector  to  Christianity  was  in  his 
moral  habits  ;  what  was  his  education  ;  what 
his  early  life ;  what  the  course  and  bent  of  his 
pursuits.  I  want  to  see  how  far  truth,  re* 
ligious  and  moral  truth,  was  likely  to  visit  hit 
mind. 

Impiety  received  him,  says  his  biographer/ 
as  he  left  the  cradle.  He  learned  to  read  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  by  comnodtting  an  irre« 
ligious  book  to  memory.  His  uncle,  to  whose 
care  he  was  intrusted,  boasted  that  he  had  thus 
early  initiated  him  into  infidelity.  When  a  boy 
at  school,  his  daring  blasphemies,  connected 
with  his  natural  talents,  induced  his  tutor  to 
predict,^ that  he  would  raise  the  standard  of 
deism  in  France.  As  his  youth  advanced,  be 
was  admitted  into  those  horrible  associations  of 
debauchees  and  infidels,  in  the  highest  classes 
of  society,  who  disgraced  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  mature  life,  he  was  remarks- 
able  for  an  unsettled,  satirical,  impetuous  dis* 
position  ;  a  temper  wayward,  even  to  malignity ; 

*  M.  Auger,  in  the  Biographic  Universelle,  torn.  L.,— com- 
pared with  his  life  by  Condorcet,  luid  the  collections  of  the 
Abbe  BarrueJ. 

^  M.  Auger. 
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otttrageoirs  violations  of  ithei  decencies  of  tbfe 
domeiStic  circle ;  ridicule  and  hypocrisy  at  the 
deatfa-^beds  of  his  friends  ;  duplicity,  untrdth^ 
and  even  perjury,  in  his  dealings;  artifice^ 
bufifeonery,  sarcasm,  and  the  most  unblushing 
calumnies,  in  his  controversies ;  a  treachery 
towards  his  friends,  so  deeply  seated,  that  he 
loaded  with  flatteries  and  caresses,  in  his  let- 
ters,  the  very  persons  whom  he  was  at  the  same 
time  covering  with  ridicule  ;  and  even  calum- 
niated, in  clandestine  writings,  some  of  those 
individuals  on  whom  he  was  pouring  forth,  iii 
hi»  ordinary  correspondence,  the  warmest  t^ 
timonies  of  friendship  or  consideration.  As -he 
approached  old  age,  (he  lived  to  be  eighty- four,) 
his  impiety  became  systematic,  restless,  aggres- 
sive, persevering,  malignant,  and  almost  furious; 
All  seemed  to  him  to  be  lawful  in  hii;  Contest 
against  religion.  His  motives,  in  his  attackis 
on  Christianity,  were  not  concealed.  So  fat 
from  pretending  to  have  truth  on  his  side,  or  to 
aim  at  truths  he  was  accustomed  to  say^  **  I  am 
weary  of  hearing  that  twelve  men  e)9tablished 
the  gospel ;  I  will  see  if  one  cannot  overthrow 
it/'  His  enmity  and  hypocrisy  were  carried  so 
far,  that  he  erected  a  Christian  church,  adjoin- 
ing his  ch&teau,  at  Ferney,  and  dedicated-it  to 
the  Almighty,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  was 
habitually  applying  to   the  divine  Saviour  of 
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mankitid  a  term  too  horrid  to  be  cited.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  imparity  of  his  conduct,  the 
gross  obscenity  of  his  language  and  conirersa* 
tion,  the  notorious  adultery  in  which  he  lived ; 
because  all  this  he  avowed ;  it  appears  in  aU 
he  said  and  did :  it  is  thought,  indeed,  nothing 
of  by  the  infidel  party ;  it  forms  the  conven- 
tional style  of  their  books  and  correspondence^ 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  darkest  features  of 
their  moral  degradation. 

To  such  a  mind,  truth  must,  of  necessity^ 
have  been  a  stranger.  Objections  against 
Christianity  from  such  a  scoffer,  are  honours- 
able  and  glorious  attestations  to  the  religion 
which  they  oppose. 

Now,  contrast  with  this  character  any  of  the 
eminent  Christians  that  adorned  their  own 
country  and  Europe^  about  the  same  period. 
Take  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  of 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  bis  piety  as  a 
Christian,  or  his  fame  as  a  philosopher,  was  most 
remarkable.  Consider  the  compass  of  bis  mind, 
the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  fertility  of  his 
pen,  the  purity  of  his  morals,  the  amiableness  of 
his  temper,  his  beneficence  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed, his  uniform  friendships,  bis  conscientious 
aim  at  truth  in  all  his  pursuits  and  determina- 
tions. At  an  early  age,  be  examined  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  bottom,  on 
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occasion  of  some  distracting  doubts  which  asr 
Kiolted  his  mind.  Confirmed  in  the  truth  <^ 
Christianity,  his  whole  life  was  a  comment  on 
bis  sincerity.  He  was  admitted  to  certain  secret 
meetings^  before  he  had  reached  mature  years^-^ 
but  they  were  grare  and  enlightened  associar 
tionsy  for  canvassing  subjects  of  natural  phi* 
losopby,  at  a  time  when  the  civil  wars  sus- 
pended all  academical  studies ;  and  they  led  to 
the  formation  of  one  of  the  noblest  establish-* 
ments  of  his  country.^  His  disinterestedness 
snd  humility  were  such,  that  he  refused  the  prcK 
Yostship  of  Eton,  and  the  honours  of  a  peeragej 
^at  he  might  devote  his  talents  and  time,  aiid 
noble  fortune,  to  works  of  public  utility  and  bor 
nevolence.  His  uniform  regard  to  truth,  made 
him  the  example  and  admiration  of  his  age.  His 
tenderness  of  conscience  led  him  to  decline 
the  most  honourable  office'  in  the  scientific 
world,  because  he  doubted  about  the  oaths 
prescribed ;  and  his  reverence  for  the  glorious 
Creator  induced  him  to  pause  whenever  he  pro* 
nounced  his  name.  From  such  a  student,  we 
may  expect  truth.  From  such  a  philosopher^ 
we  receive,  with  unmixed  pleasure,  A  Treatise 

of  THE    HIGH  VENERATION  WHICH  MAN's    IN* 

'  The  Royal  Society. 

'  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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TELLECT  OWES  TO  GOD  ;*  OF  the  discouFse  On 

GREATNESS    OF    MIND    PROMOTED    BT   GhRIS- 
TIANITT.* 

But  I  dwell  not  on  a  single  name.  The  whole 
body  of  real  Christians  is  of  the  same  stamp. 
Every  where  we  see  the  good  father  and  mo« 
ther^  the  obedient  child,  the  faithful  domestic, 
the  trust'Worthy  officer,  the  conscientious  ma^ 
gistrate,  the  honest  statesman,  the  patriotic 
king.  Begin  with  the  first  ages  of  Christianity » 
and  contrast  the  respective  discharge  of  moral 
and  religious  duties  of  those  who  rejected  and 
those  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
Go  down  in  each  siicceeding  age.  Look  at  the 
present.  Take  the  body  of  infidels,  and  con* 
trast  them  with  the  body  of  humble  and  pious 
Christians.  You  see  in  the  one  a  frightfiil 
combination  of  all  the  intellectual  and  sensual 
vices,  aggravated  by  hypocrisy,  and  darkened 
by  malice,  with  no  care  of  examining  truths 
and  no  wish  to  attain  it ;  you  see  the  domestic 
virtues  contemned ;  the  ties  of  brotherhood  dis* 
severed;  you  see  such  immoralities  as  go  to 
dissolve  civil  society.  Yes,  infidelity  carries 
with'  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction;  its 
enormities  are  too  dissocial  for  the  world  long 

>  PnUished  in  1686. 

'  Pobliabed  in  1690,  the  year  before  his  death. 
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to  endure  them.  It  is  Christianity  which 
restrains  their  excesses ;  and  renders  the  so- 
ciety tolerable,  which  is  harassed  by  their 
passions  and  their  wickedness. 

In  the  conduct  of  true  Christians,  you  see  all 
the  bonds  of  peace,  all  that  unites  man  with 
man,  all  that  blesses  the  domestic  circle,  all 
that  fulfils  the  various  obligations  under  which 
God  has  placed  us.  Yes,  Christianity  has  the 
impress  of  truth ;  its  precepts  are  acted  upon 
by  its  real  disciples ;  the  character  of  its  divine 
Founder  is  copied  out  into  the  lives  of  his  foln 
lowers. 

d.  Let  us  pass  to  the  especial  point  of  B£r- 

VXVOLENCE  AND  GOODWILL  TOWARDS  MEN — 

oa  which  infidelity  is  apt  to  declaim;  and 
which  it  becomes  us  therefore  to  examine. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  affect  a  plausible  bene*' 
folence,  which  is  merely  indifference  to  the 
inclinations,  good  or  bad,  of  others;  which 
rttber  deserves  the  name  of  connivauce  in 
iniquity  than  real  and  enlightened  goodwill. 
Tkte  question  is,  which  class  of  persons  is 
animated  with  the  kindliest  feelings,  is  most 
free  from  the  selfish  passions,  is  most  amiable 
and  friendly  in  their  deportment,  most  awake 
to  the  actual  circumstances  and  dangers  with 
which  men  are  surrounded,  and  most  ready  to 
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do  and  to  saffer  the  necessary  privatioBS  for 
delivering  them  from  them. 

No  doubt,  a  man  may  affect  great  benevolence 
in  throwing  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  youthful 
profligacy.  No  doubt,  a  man  may  be  loud  in 
his  claims  of  humanity,  when  he  releases  men 
from  the  obligations  of  religion  and  the  bonds  oS 
conscience,  and  the  restraints  of  virtue.  No 
doubt,  a  plausible  claim  to  universal  beaevo^ 
lence  may  be  set  up  by  the  infidel  philosophy, 
which,  neglecting  all  private  and  personal  du- 
ties, launches  forth  into  an  expansive  and  sickly 
philanthropy,  and  affects  to  embrace  mankind^ 
whilst  it  overlooks  its  own  immediate  circle. 

So  the  traveller  who,  assured  that  a  precipice 
was  near,  should  persuade  his  companion  that 
no  such  danger  existed,  and  should  tempt  him 
to  approach  its  brink,  might  be  called  benevo* 
lent.  So  the  philosopher  who  should  refuse  to 
communicate  some  valuable  discovery  in  science 
and  should  spend  his  life  in  petty  acts  of  indol- 
gence  to  the  passions  of  others,  might  be  called 
benevolent.  So  the  governor,  who  should  conceal 
from  a  revolted  province  the  anger  of  its  sove* 
Fttgn,  and  the  terms  on  which  reconciliation 
might  be  effected,  might  be  styled  humane. 

No  I  real  goodwill  to  man  is  of  a  firmer  tez* 
ture  and  calls  for  other  conduct.  It  searches  fiv 
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tnithfe  It  takeflf  a  wide  and  just  view  of  vaen/B 
circumstances.  It  proceeds  on  enlightened  and 
adequate  principles.  It  aims  not  merely  at  the 
immediate,  but  the  ultimate  good  of  man^  It 
consults^  not  their  passions,  but  their  welfare-^ 
not  their  inclinations  and  prejudices,  but  their 
duties.  It  offends  rather  than  deceives.  It  pro^ 
poses  displeasing  truth,  rather  than  flatter  to 
deatroction.  It  teaches  and  humbles,  that  it 
may  save. 

In  this  view,  what  is  the  benevolence  of  infi* 
ddlity  ?  Selfish  in  all  its  tendencies,  it  has  no^ 
thing  of  the  genuine  sympathies  which  opeor 
the  whole  soul  of  man.  No  mark  of  the  irreii*> 
gioos  temper  is  more  glarings  than  its  dark  and 
aloiOBt  furious  hatred  of  those  who  oppose  it  2 
Who  is  the  calumniator  of  the  humble  Chris- 
tian, but  the  unbeliever  ?  Who  exposes  meek 
pety  to  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  but  the  unbe- 
liever ?  Who  resists  the  real  influence  of  reli- 
gion, and  strives  to  wrest  its  consolations  from 
miserable  man,  though  he  has  nothing  to  sub- 
stitute for  it,  but  the  unbeliever  ?  Who  refuses 
to  communicate  the  healing  remedy  for  human 
woe,  which  he  cannot  be  sure  is  not  of  divine 
authmity,  but  the  unbeliever  ?  Who  denies  the 
existence  of  that  awful  precipice  which  Chris- 
tianity  discovers  and  warns  us  against,  but  the 
unbeliever  ?  Who  conceals  the  revolt  of  man 

vox.  ir.  c  c 
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from  his  Maker,  and  hides  from  &im  the  temis 
of  recoDciliation,  but  the  onbeliever  ? 

And  as  to  domestic  life  and  the  flow  of  the 
benevolent  aifections,  thoe  are  two  things  which 
are  quite  notorious.  Infidelity  is  ttkakmical 
IX  ITS  TEMPER — capricious,  harsh,  malignant 
All  experience  proves  this.  The  infidel  is 
unhappy  in  himself.  He  has  forsaken  the  guide 
of  Hfe ;  and  is  the  sport  of  every  paradox,  ewery 
chimera^  every  wayward  inclination  ;  the  disor* 
der  of  his  passions  is  inconsistent  with  gennine 
benevolence.  This  is  one  point.  Then  infi- 
delity   is   the    ENEMY    TO     FEMALE    PDRITT ; 

there  seems  a  peculiar  madness  in  the  contempt 
which  it  casts  on  all  the  branches  of  virtue, 
modestv«  delicacv,  and  elevation  in  the  female 
character.  And  what  the  torrents  of  misery  are 
which  overflow  societv  from  the  one  source  of 
licentiousness,  let  daily  experience  in  our  great 
towns  declare. 

Now  contrast  with  all  this  daik  and  gioomy 
picture  the  benevolence  of  Christianity.  Its 
view  of  human  depravity,  is  what  the  troth  of 
the  facts  proclaim — the  wrath  of  a  holy  God 
for  ^n  is  a  discovery,  not  of  Revelation  <mly, 
but  oi  that  natural  gov^^mment  of  the  Almighty 
which  the  unbeliever  professes  to  admit,  and 
which  speaks  iu  a  voice  <rf  thunder  the  guilt  of 
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maD  and  the  Divine  displeasure  for  it.  Bat  the 
benevolence  of  the  sincere  Christian  appears 
exuberant  in  the  tenderness  with  which  he 
furewes  those  discoveries  upon  the  attention  of 
men ;  in  the  eagerness  with  which  he  presents 
tbe  remedy  for  them ;  in  the  kindness  and  affec- 
tioii  with  which  he  administers  alleviations ;  in 
the  fellow-feeling  which  proposes  truth  with 
consideration  and  regard  to  circumstances  and 
times.  The  benevolence  of  Christianity  appears 
in  the  overflowing  benignity  with  which  all 
offices  of  mercy  are  discharged.  It  begins  with 
the  peaceful  and  mild  affections,  by  subduing 
every  angry  and  calming  every  turbulent  pas^ 
sion ;  it  proceeds  as  a  gentle  stream,  widening 
in  its  course.  Or  rather  it  resembles  **  majestic 
rivers  which  are  poured  from  an  unfailing  and 
abundant  source.  Silent  and  peaceful  in  their 
ootset,  they  begin  with  dispensing  beauty  and 
comfort  to  every  cottage  by  which  they  pass* 
In  their  further  progress,  they  fertilize  provinces 
and  enrich  kingdoms.  At  length  they  pour 
themselves  into  tbe  ocean,  where,  changing 
their  name  but  not  their  nature,  they  visit  dis- 
twt  nations  and  hemispheres,  and  spread 
throughout  the  world  their  expansive  tide/'  ^ 

Christianity  is,  especially,  a  retired  and  pri- 
vate guest  in  the  bosom  and  circles  of  indivi- 

'  Wilberfbrce. 
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dual  households.  Observe  its  benevdeiit  work- 
ing in  those  less  communities  which  form  pub- 
lic happiness  and  prosperity  by  their  aggrega* 
tion  and  effect.  Mark  how  it  reconciles  man 
with  himself  and  with  his  God ;  with  his  con<- 
science  and  with  his  destiny ;  with  his  lofty 
breathings  after  happiness  and  immortality,  and 
his  present  submission  to  pain  and  sorrow.  From 
this  inward  peace,  the  springs  of  kindness. and 
goodwill  are  opened.  The  Christian  is  kind  to 
his  wife  and  children^  to  his  family  and  neigh- 
bours ;  he  is  kind  and  benignant  to  the  vast 
mass  of  mankind,  who  have  ever  been  ne^ 
lected  and  despised  by  infidelity.  What  schemes 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  what 
plans  of  philanthropy,  what  means  of  elevating, 
teaching,  comforting,  and  blessing  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  has  Christianity  induced,  and  prac- 
tically brought  to  bear,  in  every  day^s  common 
proceedings  ?  Who  visits  the  sick  ?  Who  at- 
tends the  death-bed  of  the  departing  ?  Who 
plans  and  prosecutes  benevolent  missions  into 
heathen  countries?  Who  has  the  ardour  of 
charity,  arising  from  a  perception  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  own  principles,  and  inextin- 
guishable benevolence  towards  the  whole  ho* 
man  race  ? 

Contrast,  in  point  of  mere  benevolence,  the 
lives  and  deportment  of  such  an  infidel  as  Rous- 
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seao^  and  such  a  Christiaii  as  Doddridge ;  the 
one  all  pride,  selfishness^  fury,  caprice,  rage, 
gross  sensuality — casting  about  firebrands  and 
deatb-^professing  no  rule  of  morals  but  his 
feelings,  abusing  the  finest  powers  to  the  dis- 
semination, not  merely  of  objections  against 
GhrisHanity,  but  of  the  most  licentious  and  pro* 
ffigate  principles :  Doddridge,  all  purity,  mild- 
ness, meekness  and  love,  ardent  in  his  goodwill 
to  man,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  sorrow- 
ful ;  regular,  calm,  consistent ;  dispensing  peace 
and  truth  by  his  labours  and  writings,  living  not 
fer  himself,  but  for  the  common  good,  to  which 
lie  sacrifices  his  health  and  even  life. 
'  Or  contrast  such  a  man  as  Volney  with 
Swartz.  They  both  visit  distant  lands,  they  are 
active  and  indefialigable  in  their  pursuits,  they 
acquire  celebrity;  and  communicate  respec- 
tively a  certain  impKilse  to  their  widened  cir<^ 
des.  But  the  one,  jaundiced  by  infidelity,  the 
sport  of  passion  and  caprice,  lost  to  all  argu- 
ment and  right  feeling,  comes  home  to  diffuse 
the  poison  of  unbelief,  to  be  a  misery  to  him- 
self, the  plague  and  disturber  of  his  country, 
the  dark  calumniator  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  other  remains  far  from  his  native  land  to 
preach  the  peaceful  doctrine  of  the  gospel  on 
the  shores  of  India :  he  becomes  the  friend  and 
brother  of  those  whom  he  had  never  seen  and 
only  heard  of  as  fellow-creatures  ;    he  diffuses 
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blessings  for  half  a  century ;  he  ensures  the  ad« 
miration  of  the  heathen  prince  near  whom  1^ 
resides ;  he  becomes  the  mediator  betweoi  eon- 
tending  tribes  and  nations;  he  establishes  a 
reputation  for  purity^  integrity^disinterestedness, 
meekness,  which  compel  all  aroond  to  respect 
and  love  him ;  he  forms  churches,  he  instmcts 
children^  he  disperses  the  seeds  of  charity  and 
truth ;  he  is  the  model  of  all  the  virtues  he  en* 
johis.^  I  do  not  stop  to  ask  which  is  die  bene- 
volent individual  ?  I  do  not  stop  to  ask  what  is 
the  result  of  this  third  step  in  our  ccmtrast.  I 
see  infidelity  selfish,  proud,  resentful,  the  enemy 
of  the  domestic  afiections,  the  contemner  €f  fe* 
male  innocence,  without  motives  or  effort  for 
reaU  laborious^  eilective  betieficence — I  see 
Christians  overfiowing  with  love,  ready  for  every 
deed  i>l^  iuercT»  with  a  heart  full  of  benevoienc^e, 
and  a  hand  full  of  blessings.  I  see  its  eye  beam 
with  charity :  and  1  read  in  its  whcie  spirit,  the 
dbtinctiYi^  impne^  of  the  religioii  which  comes 

TtH^  ar^meni  ^^T^jet^cesk  The  futility  of  the 
^{H^eukitiiY^  <>bfectBi^Q;$  ei  mfideiilT»  in  them- 
$iehvs.  »  $t£tE  miiMre  dearly  degawmstrnted  by 

omtirti»$ti:et£t  t&e  !9a»eii  wW  ftajmr  them,  wMi  an- 

iic.    ;/i*/itM;i;ini    Oi»'jji:itii     X;wwiiiU^:<* — 4ni£     ^ll^niuus    of 
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cere  Christians,  in  the  principles  from  which 
the  respective  opinions  spring,  the  moral  and 
religious  conduct  with  which  they  are  associated, 
and  the  measure  of  genuine  benevolence  which 
they  produce* 

But  we  pass  to  the  contrast  between  the  two 
classes, 

II.  As  TO  THEIR  MORE  PUBLIC  LABOURS 
▲KD  THE  WRITINGS  THEY  HAVE  SUBMITTED 
TO  THE  EYE  OF  MANKIND. 

For  this  is  something  more  than  the  consider- 
ation of  their  conduct  generally.  Few  points 
can  better  show  whether  men  are  likely  to  have 
truth  on  their  side^  as  to  such  a  subject  as  Chris- 
tianity, than  their  more  considerable  under- 
takings, and  especially  their  elaborate  writings 
submitted  to  the  public  eye.  Here  you  dis- 
cover what  they  are  deliberately  aiming  at. 

Now,  what  characterises  the  chief  labours  of 
the  infidel  body  ?  What  is  there  of  public  spi- 
rit, love  of  their  country,  disinterested  patrio- 
tism, generous  self-devotion  ?  Religion  in  con- 
nexion with  Christianity,  and  all  that  bears 
upon  it,  they  follow  with  deep-rooted  contempt ; 
but  what  do  they  undertake  for  promoting  the 
more  abstract  and  universal  obligations  of  reli- 
gion, as  distinguished  from  the  express  com- 
mands and  the  peculiar  revelations  of  the  gospel? 
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^ands  forwards  in  the  most  disgusting  promi-' 

DCDCe. 

Vanitf  and  the  pursuit  of  persoDal  fame 
and  popularity  next  show  themselves ;  princi- 
ples which  totally  corrupt  any  search  after  truths 
and  destroy  the  just  perception  of  any  object 
which  chances  to  be  displeasing. 

Then  comes  a  halignitt  aoajnst  ChHs- 
tianity,  as  we  observed  in  our  l&st  Lecture  at 
well  as  the  present,  entirely  contrary  to  a  calm 
conviction  of  mind  and  a  legitimate  attempt  to 
overthrow  and  oppose  error. 

A  disregard  to  truth  and  th£  samctitt 
or  AN  OATH  must  next  be  noticed.  Voltairv 
practised  the  grossest  and  most  daring  &lse- 
hood  and  perjury,  without  scruple  ;  disavowii^f 
his  irreligious  works  with  the  solemnity  of  ui 
oath ;  and  arguing,  from  imperfect  lines  in  hit 
poetical  productions,  that  he  could  not  be  t 
author. 

A  spirit  of  blasphemv  and  contempt  of  C 
and  his  will,  is  also  most  apparent ;  not  men 
a  neglect  of  Christianity,  but  a  scorn  of  aU  j 
ligion,  a  dishonour  studiously  put  on  the  ; 
jesty  and  dominion  of  the  great  God  of  fa 
and  earth. 

A  diligent  aim  at  confocxdino  vib 
vicK,  levelling  the  demarcatioi 
laughing  at  the  usual  resennes;i| 
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idth  fiottfiMi  and  pursued  from  principle,  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men,  infide^ 
fity  does  not  even  pretend  to  them* 
'  And  dien,  as  to  their  writings,  we  yield  them 
all  'they  demand  on  the  score  of  wit,  talent,  di^ 
l^ence,  el^^ce  of  style — but  we  ask,  what 
am  the  moral  characteristics  of  their  works  ? 
Wtet  the  object  in  view  ?  What  the  probabi^ 
lity  that  their  objections  toChristiimity  werethd 
dictates  of  candid  inquiry  and  honest  search 
after  truth  ?  What  the  indications  of  moral  and 
refigious  feeling,  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
Christianity,  freedom  from  disqualifying  prejo^ 
diM? 

Take  the  infidel  writings  in  our  own  countr^r 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century^  wt 
those  of  the  last  age  on  the  continent.  Examine 
the  works  of  Chubb  or  Tindal,  of  Hobbs  or 
Woolston,  of  Bolingbroke  or  Collins.  See  what 
Voltaire,  in  his  voluminous  productions,  was 
aiming  at.  Mark  the  bearings  of  the  works  of 
Dider6t,  D'Alembert,  Rousseau,  and  the  other 
French  infidels.  Come  down  to  present  times— r 
what  are  the  writings  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Paine,  and  Carlile,  in  our  own  coun- 
try? 

Egotism  is*  the  first  characteristic  of  their 
writings  as  a  body.  They  have  evidently  the 
highest  opinion  of  their  own  consequence — self 
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stands  forwards  in  the  most  disgusting  promi^ 
nence. 

Vanity  and  the  pursuit  of  personal  fame 
and  popularity  next  show  themselves ;  princi- 
ples which  totally  corrupt  any  search  after  truths 
and  destroy  the  just  perception  of  any  object 
which  chances  to  be  displeasing. 

Then  comes  a  malignity  against  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  observed  in  our  last  Lecture  as 
well  as  the  present,  entirely  contrary  to  a  calm 
conviction  of  mind  and  a  legitimate  attempt  to 
overthrow  and  oppose  error. 
>  A  disregard  to  truth  and  thk  sanctity 
OF  AN  oath  must  next  be  noticed.  Voltaire 
practised  the  grossest  and  most  daring  felse- 
hood  and  perjury,  without  scruple  ;  disavowing 
his  irreligious  works  with  the  solemnity  of  ao 
oath ;  and  arguing,  from  imperfect  lines  in  lus 
poetical  productions,  that  he  could  not  be  their 
author. 

A  spirit  of  blasphemy  and  contempt  of  Grod 
and  bis  will,  is  also  most  apparent ;  not  merely 
a  neglect  of  Christianity,  but  a  scorn  of  all  re- 
ligion, a  dishonour  studiously  put  on  the  ma*^ 
jesty  and  dominion  of  the  great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth, 

A  diligent  aim  at  CONFOUNDING  virtue  and 
VI CK,  levelling  the  demarcations  of  morality, 
laughing  at  the  usual  reserves  and  decencies  of 
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]ikf  is  also  most  manifest  The  more  incon- 
gruoos  the  union,  in  their  feigned  personages,  of 
extraordinary  tenderness  of  heart,  of  gene- 
rosity and  self-devotion  to  the  good  of  others, 
with  the  basest  vices  and  the  most  daring  out- 
rages upon  decency  and  virtue,  the  better  they 
are  pleased.^ 

In  writings  composed  of  such  materials,  who 
would  be  surprised  to  see,  what  is  the  real 
fact,  objections  against  Christianity,  or  rather  a 
profligate  persecution  of  every  person  and  thing 
connected  with  it  ? 

But  there  are  three  distinct  charges  which 
may  be  made  out  against  the  books  of  infidels, 
whether  in  oiir  own  country  or  on  the  continent* 
We  charge  them  with  distorting  knowk 
FACTS, and  misquoting  and  altering  the  meaning 
of  the  authors  whom  they  cite.  Neither  Hume^ 
nor  Gibbon,  nor  Voltaire,  is  trustworthy,  on  any 
matter  touching  upon  Christianity.  Habitually 
sceptical  and  hard  of  belief  in  the  examination 
of  things  purely  human,  they  cease  to  be  so^ 

*  What  is  the  aim  of  Lord  Byron's  poems — till  we  come  to 
his  flagitious  and  infidel  effusions^  just  before  his  fearfiil  end— - 
but  this  ?  What  are  talents,  wit,  imagination,  conversational 
powers,  exertions  to  promote  civil  liberty,  poetical  fame- 
wben  all  have  been  thus  desecrated  to  the  diBhonour  of  God 
and  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  ended  in  ruin  to  the 
possessor,  and  incalculable  mischief  to  his  fellow -creatures? 
What  must  be  the  effect  of  publishing  his  poisonous,  blas- 
phemouSy  and  polluting  correspondence  ? 
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tke  moment  the  CbristiaED  cause  lies  open  to 
misrepresentation.  The  corruptkm  of  the  texts 
of  books,  the  misstatement  of  matters  of  htt^ 
the  grossest  anfaimess  in  citatimis  are  aocoonted 
lawful  by  them  in  their  contest  ¥rith  religion* 

We  charge  them  further  with  insidiously 
CORRUPTING  THE  LITERATURE  of  their  day, 
and  infusing  into  works  of  a  scientific  descrip* 
tion,  those  doubts  and  objectimis  whidi  tbmf 
bad  not  the  manliness  to  avow.  We  chai^fe 
them  with  prosecuting  a  covert  and  dishonest 
war&re.  We  charge  them  with  treachery  to 
the  best  interests  of  truth  and  sincerity.  We 
say  that  the  artifices  of  Home  and  Gribboa  in 
this  country,  and  of  the  Encyclopoedists  in 
an  adjoining  one,  are  disgraceful  to  men  pro- 
fessing to  be  under  the  government  of  ^V- 
mighty  God,  and  amenable  to  him  for  their 
actions. 

We  charge  them,  lastly,  with  a  measure  of 

IMPUEITT  AND  LICENTIOUSNESS  which  haS  BO 

parallel,  except  in  the  grossest  productions  of 
heathen  Greece  and  Rome.  We  charge  tham 
with  pursuing  this  obscure  and  disgusting  pur* 
pose  with  an  art  and  a  pertinacity ,  which  indicates 
the  total  dissolution  of  moral  principle  and  a 
heart  entirely  corrupted  by  vice  and  sensuality. 
In  short,  we  demand  one  thing.  Where  is  the 
infidel  publication  which  is  calm,  well-reasoned, 
placed  on  fair  grounds  of  historical  fact,  pro* 
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fiosed  with:  the  modesty  and  fear  which  the  aw- 
ful f esponsihility  involved  demands  ?  Where  is 
the  manly,  upright,  serious  treatise,  bearing  the' 
marks  of  a  sincere,  a  devout,  and  an  unpreju* 
diced  inquirer  ?  I  know  not  one. 

The  only  relief  to  the  benevolent  mind, 
ataidat  such  a  mass  of  moral  evil,  is  to  turn  to 
the '  useful  labours  and  meritorious  and  able 
writiugsr  of  sincere  Christians.  What  do  the^f 
propose  to  themselves?  What  public  under^- 
takings  do  they  engage  in?  What  kind  of 
efforts  do  they  sustain  for  the  mere  good  of 
others,  and  in  obedience  to  their  Saviour's  comt- 
maiidB?  What  probability  is  there,  that  th€^ 
have  truth  on  their  side  in  what  they  dot 
These  are  the  questions  we  propose. 

I  appeal  to  every  one  competent  to  form  a 
judgment.     I  say,  every  true,  spiritual  Chris- 
tian is  the  cheerful  servant  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures.    I  say,  he  not  only  sustains  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  morals  ;  that  he  not  only 
performs  the  ordinary  obligations  resulting  from 
them;  that  he  not  only  is  animated  with  the 
potest  spirit  of  benevolence ;  but  that  his  life 
is  a  life  of  labour  for  the  good  of  others :  he 
has  a  principle  of  effort  and  active  duty  im- 
planted in  his  breast,  which  shrinks  from  no 
difficulties,  refuses  no  exertion,  yields  to  no  dis- 
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coaragements  in  a  good  caose.  In  what  de- 
partment of  human  life,  is  not  the  sincere 
Christian  foremost,  prompt,  persevering  in 
planning  and  executing  schemes  of  beneficence 

and  charity  ? 

Take  the  ministers  of  religion^  those  who  are 
real  Christians  in  heart,  (for  we  own  no  others,) 
what,  I  ask,  has  been  their  course  of  effort  in 
every  age  since  the  propagation  of  Christianity? 
What  their  inextinguishable  zeal  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future  welfare  of  mankind?  What  their 
laborious  and  ceaseless  exertions  ? 

Consider  the  different  classes  of  Christians. 
Take  the  missionary  who,  like  Swartz,  to 
whom  we  before  referred,  or  Zeigenbald,  or 
Brainerd,  or  Elliott,  or  Gerick6,  or  Claudius 
Buchanan^  or  Martyn,  have  in  silent  and  un- 
observed and  distant  labours,  spent  an  useful 
and  honourable  life- 
Observe  the  sincere  Christians  who  are  en- 
gaged in  various  professions,  or  occupied  in  com- 
mercial pursuits— what  are  the  extensive  schemes 
which  they  form  to  make  their  secular  subserve 
their  religious  duties — to  make  their  profisssion 
or  their  commerce  a  channel  of  communicating 
spiritual  blessings? 

'^^irutinize  again   the  individual  believer  in 

e  retired  orders  of  Christian  society — 

le  sex,  the  various  descriptions  of  do* 
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mestio  senranU,  in  their  ^  private,  but  assiduous 
diligence,  beyond  and  beside  their  immediate 
duties,  for  [u-omoting  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  The  female  character, 
elevated  and  refined  by  Christianity,  is  not  only 
preserved  from  debasement  by  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  precepts,  but  is  animated  to  patient 
and  humble,  though  retired,  efforts  to  advance 
the  highest  interests  of  humanity. 

Christianity  is  all  effort  and  activity  for 
the  good  of  others.  The  believer  loves  his 
neighbour  as  himself. 

And  why  should  I  contrast  the  writings  of 
tfie  true  followers  of  Christianity,  with  the  dis^ 
gosting  picture  which  truth  has  compelled  me 
to  draw  of  the  infidel  publications  ?  Why  should 
I  oppose  the  humility  of  the  Christian  wri* 
ter^  with  the  egotism  of  the  infidel  ?  Why  con- 
trast his  SELF-RENUNCIATION  and  conscious 
unworthiness  and  pursuit  of  the  sole  glory 
ov  HIS  GiOD  AND  Saviour,  with  the  vanity  and 
love  of  fiune  of  the  infidel  ?  Why  should  1  set 

off  his  BENIGNITY  AND  KINDNESS  AND  OPEN- 
VESS    TO    CONVICTION,     AND     FREEDOM     FROIC 

FEssoNAi.  FEELINGS,  with  the  malignity  and 
rancour  of  the  unbeliever?  What  avails  my 
bringing  into  contrast  the  regard  to  truth,  the 
plain  research  for  matters  of  fact,  the  piety 
and  awe  at  the  name  of  God  and  reverence  of 
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his  majesty,  which  pervade  the  ChristUm  writ* 
inga,  with  the  false  and  impious  and  contempti- 
ous  spirit  of  infidels  ?  Why  should  I  fatigueyiMi 
by  detailing  the  strong  moral  distinctioBS  ba- 
tween  virtue  and  vice,  in  all  their  ramificatioii% 
which  mark  the  Christian  treatises,  and  the  pep* 
nicious  confusion  of  right  and  wrong  which  pre* 
vails  in  the  infidel  ?  No ;  I  will  not  pufaoft  the 
contrast,  I  will  not  darken  the  charges  of  db- 
honest  quotation^  insidious  and  cowardly  mt^ 
thods  of  attack,  and  impurity  of  descriptioB 
and  language,  brought  so  justly  against  infide- 
lity»  by  dwelling  in  this  place  on  the  historical 
testimonies  and  uncontroverted  facts  on  whk^ 
the  Christian  cause  rests ;  on  the  open,  manlft 
uncompromising  fortitude  M'hich  it  displajfs; 
and  the  unsullied  purity  and  delicacy  of  all  iti 
precepts  and  tendencies.  All  these  things  are 
too  well  known. 

But  I  ask  how  is  it  that  Christian  writers  are 
so  full,  so  manly,  so  laborious  in  the  positive 
exhibition  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  their 
religion,  when  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  shown 
in  the  writings  of  infidels  as  to  the  system 
of  natural  duty  which  they  profess  to  defend  t 
Where  are  the  writings,  on  the  unbeliever's  part, 
which  answer  to  our  Christian  fathers,  to  oar 
commentators,  to  our  ecclesiastical  histories,  to 
our  moral  essays,  to  our  volumes  of  sennoD8» 
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to  our  bodies  of  divinity  ?  Where  are  any  writ-^ 
ert,  on  their  professed  scheme  of  religion » 
which  answer  to  our  Cyprian^  our  Chrysostom^ 
our  St.  Austin,  our  Bernard?  Where  to  our 
Hodcer,  our  Jewel,  our  Luther,  our  Melancthon; 
our  Pascal,  our  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  our  Bishop 
Pearson,  our  Baxter,  our  Archbishop  Leighton^ 
our  Bishop  Hall,  our  Doddridge  ?  A  death-like 
silence  prevails.  I  can  find  no  one  Christian  book 
that  does  not  partake  of  the  essential  moral  ele- 
ments of  truth,  purity^  and  sincerity ;  and  no  one 
infidel  writing  that  does.  No.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  sum  up  this  second  head.  I  content 
myself  with  appealing  to  every  conscience,  whe* 
ther  our  argument  does  not  strengthen  as  we 
proceed — whether,  in  point  of  public  labour  and 
writings,  Christianity  does  not  bear  as  promi- 
nently the  seal  of  truth  and  God  and  heaven 
upon  it,  as  infidelity  does  that  of  falsehood  and  of 
the  rebellious  spirits  of  darkness  ?  I  ask,  whether, 
after  having  shown  the  futility  of  the  objec- 
tions of  infidelity  in  themselves,  we  do  not  seem 
to  have  completed  the  overthrow,  by  exhibiting 
the  deliberate  aim  of  those  who  framed  them  ? 
I  ii^^  whether  objections  are  worth  considering 
which  must  be  culled  out  firom  the  dishonesty, 
tgotism/  malignity^  and  moral  pollution,  of  the 
Works  in  which  they  are  buried  ? 
^Btttan  additional  fact  will  raise  this  whole 

VOL.   II.  D  D 
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branch  of  proof  to  a  yet  higher  point.  In  nu- 
merous cases,  all  these  excellencies  of  the 
Christian  character  have  been  the  result  of  a 

DECIDED  CONVERSION  FROM  THE  VERY  IN- 
FIDELITY which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  our 
contrast.  Multitudes  of  these  Christians^  whose 
principles,  moral  conduct,  benevolence,  and 
useful  writings  we  have  been  considering,  were 
once  enemies  of  Christianity,  vain,  perverse>  arro- 
gant, debased,  profligate  ;  but  they  were  brought 
to  consideration — they  were  led  to  examine,  (as 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Boyle,) 
the  question  of  Christianity  with  calmness. 
The  result  was  an  entire  change  from  the  de- 
gradation and  vices  of  infidelity,  to  the  elevation 
and  purity  of  the  Christian  faith.  They  proclaim 
the  alteration.  They  confess  with  grief  the  mo- 
tives which  dictated  their  former  rebellion ;  they 
distinctly  avow  the  source  of  their  errors  and 
gujlt ;  they  open  to  us  the  real  cause  of  the 
objections  of  infidelity.  Thus  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  betrays  itself.  The  Christian  advo- 
cate, like  Augustine  in  the  fourth  century,  is 
brought  out  from  the  midst  of  its  foes ;  and  we 
have  the  singular  advantage  of  knowing  th^ 
ground  on  which  infidels,  continuing  such, 
stand,  by  the  ground  on  which  the  Christian 
convert  confesses  he  once  stood  himself. 
Infidelity  has  nothing  to  show,  of.^a  Iguid 


.i-       !.i 
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similar  to  this.  Where  are  her  converts  from 
among  devout  and  serious  Christians  ?  Where 
are  those  who  confess  the  guilt  of  believing  the 
revelation  of  the  Bible  ?  Where  are  the  regrets 
and  penitence  for  having  obeyed  the  gospel  ? 
All  is  a  blank.  Infidelity  and  her  objections, 
are  disobedience  ;  faith,  with  her  solid  fruits, 
is  OBEDIENCE  to  the  great  God  and  Father 
of  all. 

But  I  hasten  to  the  last  division  of  our  con* 
trast. 

III.   Their    deaths    and    preparation 

FOR  AN  ETERNAL  STATE  OF  BEING. 

And  here  the  interval  widens:  the  gloom 
deepens  even  to  darkness  on  the  one  side, 
whilst  the  light  breaks  forth  into  splendour  on 
the  other.  Whatever  contrast  there  may  be 
between  the  two  classes,  as  to  their  principles, 
their  general  conduct,  their  benevolence,  their 
public  labours  and  writings,  this  contrast  is 
immeasurably  more  awful  as  we  view  them  as 
to  their  approach  toward  death,  and  their  prepa- 
mtion  for  eternity. 

What,  then,  is  the  death-bed  of  the  unbe* 

lieter?    What  is  he  engaged  in  at  this  solemn 

Miiimt    How  does  his  conscience  respond  to 

dittiilquiry^  '^  Have  I  been  seeking  truth?" 

e  thick  obscurity  of  the  scene  too  surely 

D  D  2 
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portends  what  is  beyond!  For  of  whatever 
particular  description  be  his  death,  it  gives  a 
loud  and  clear  testimony  against  the  objectioos 
he  has  been  relying  on — they  condemn^  they 
desert,  they  betray  him  at  last. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  confessions  and 
regret  of  some  infidels  in  the  article  of  death — 
the  obduracy  and  insensibility  of  others — ^the 
pride  and  presumption  of  a  third  class — the 
carelessness  and  levity  which  mark  a  fourth — 
the  rage  and  despair  by  which  others  are  ren- 
dered awfully  conspicuous;  or  the  self-destruc- 
tion by  which  so  great  a  number  fall ;  whatever 
cases  we  select  and  contrast  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  dying  Christian — all,  all  pro- 
claim that  infidelity  is  rebellion  against  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  that  her  objections  are  the 
mere  foaming  and  boiling  over  of  man's  inbred 
corruptions ;  whilst  truth  and  holiness  and  the 
attestations  of  God,  in  his  moral  government, 
are  on  the  side  of  Christianity. 

1.  Notice  the  regret  and  confessions 
of  the  awakened  infidel  on  his  death-bed.  I 
hear  Burnet's  convert  ^  acknowledge  that  the 
real  source  and  spring  of  his  unbelief,  was  a 
space  of  five  years  spent  in  profligacy — 
that  his  vices  had  led  him  to  seek  a  miserable 
refuge   in  infidelity  and  presumption.    I  hear 

^  Lord  Rochester. 
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many  of  the  culprits,  who  have  been  doomed 
to  expiate  their  crimes  against  society  by  an 
ignominious  death,  own  and  lament  their  infi- 
del principles,  as  the  first  cause  of  the  deeds 
for  which  they  suffered.*  What  do  these  con- 
fessions teach  me?  Where  is  the  Christian 
that  ever  lamented  on  a  dying  bed  his  be- 
lief in  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  ?  I  ask 
for  a  single  example  of  any  sincere  believer  in 
Revelation,  being  confused  and  ashamed  at  last 
for  his  faith.  Where  is  the  instance?  I  de- 
mand only  one,  if  it  exists,  that  at  the  least  I 
may  weigh  the  fact  against  the  numerous, — the 
innumerable  instances  I  was  going  to  say — of 
confession,  and  shame,  and  sorrow,  which  the 
victims  of  infidelity  furnish.  Multitudes  of 
Christians  have  regretted  that  they  had  not 
more  fully  obeyed  their  religion,  but  not  one 
that  he  had  reposed  his  trust  in  it. 

2.  But  take  the  obdurate  and  insensible 
class  of  death-bed  scenes.  I  approach  the 
dying  infidel,  occupied  to  the  last  instant  with 
secular  concerns,  calculating  on  the  time  which 
remains  for  him,  without  a  thought  or  reference 
to  eternity ;  without  a  reflection  on  the  past,  or 

'  I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  the  chaplain,  who 
attended  the  conspirators  against  the  lives  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  in  1809,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cato-street 
conspirators,  which  informed  me  that  all  the  leading  crimi- 
nab  were  avowed  infidels. 
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a  prayer  for  the  future ;  utterly  callous  to  every 
thing  that  regards  him  as  an  immortal  and  ac- 
countable creature ;  repelling  the  voice  and 
invitations  of  the  minister  of  religion.  What 
does  all  this  proclaim  ?  What  is  there  here  of 
a  right  state  of  heart  ?  Is  insensibility  to  the 
greatest  of  all  concerns  reasonable  or  becom* 
ing  in  man  ? 

Contrast  with  this  insensibility  the  dyiiig 
couch  of  the  Christian.  He  perceives  deatk 
to  approach;  he  prepares  for  the  event;  be 
examines  his  heart  and  life;  he  calls  in  the 
minister  of  grace ;  he  confesses  every  past  tin ; 
he  forgives  every  injury  ;  he  composes  hims^ 
to  the  nearer  struggle  with  the  great  foe ;  be 
trusts  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ ;  be 
commends  his  children,  his  servants,  to  the  care 
of  a  kind  and  powerful  heavenly  Father ;  be 
dies  in  peace.  Nature,  conscience,  the  slight* 
est  moral  feeling,  compel  one  to  declare  that 
this  man  is  right — and  the  other  deceived  and 
ruined.  It  is  impossible  to  look  on  the  one 
without  horror,  or  on  the  other  without  an  as- 
surance of  his  future  happiness  and  joy. 

3.  But  contrast  the  pride  and  PR£$UM^ 
TioN  of  other  infidels  at  the  approach  of  death, 
with  the  humility  and  prostration  of  heart  which 
meekly  adorn  the  departing  Christian.  I  see 
Gibbon,  full  of  vanity  to  the  last  dregs  of  life* 
calculating,  only  twenty  hours  before  its  closer 
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on  the  probability  of  a  continued  existence  for 
fifteen  years ;  confessing,  that  as  life  wore 
away,  the  failure  of  hope  gave  **  a  browner 
tint  to  the  prospects  of  man;"  and  meeting 
thie  Almighty,  whom  he  had  been  by  his  la^ 
borious  and  artful  infidelity  and  licentiousness, 
daring  to  his  face,  with  a  treacherous  confi- 
dence. What^  what  does  such  a  scene  teach 
one  ?  Or,  again,  when  I  hear  the  last  pre- 
sumptuous accents  of  Rousseau,  claiming  the 
favour  of  his  Creator,  and  declaring  that  he  re- 
tmmed  him  his  soul  pure  and  immaculate  as  he 
had  received  it,  what  does  it  impress  upon  the 
attentive  mind  ? 

Let  the  humility  of  the  Christian's  death- 
bed give  the  proper  reply.  I  see  the  almost 
unequalled  Pascal,  after  a  life  of  eminent  sanc- 
tity, and  the  composition  of  works  which  have 
long  been  the  admiration  of  Christendom,  ap- 
^aching  his  end.  During  his  malady,  cha- 
Hty  and  patience  were  the  conspicuous  fea- 
tures of  his  mind.  His  humility  was  such^ 
that  he  desired  to  have  a  poor  sick  person 
brought  into  his  chamber,  and  receive  the  same 
attentions  with  himself.  Being  interrogated 
by  the  minister  of  religion  as  to  his  faith^ 
before  he  received  the  sacrament,  he  said,  *•  Yes, 
sir;  I  believe  all  that  with  all  my  heart."  He 
then  said,  "  May  God  never  leave  me ;"  which 
were  his  last  words,  except  short  thanksgivings. 
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bofoekefeU  sntlyuieemw  it  were,  m  Us 
SwiDwrsanssw 

4^  Come  with  me  to  mwithpT  scene.     Let  me 
dbov  }nm  tke  tufuxg  asi^  cakkuiss  miirlrl. 


twi  m  tlKir  Iftst  Inkr  ;  and  let  rmmrience  siy 
wtodikmioUMredtratk  Hum  bmu- his  end. 
LetxtT  aund  satire  occvpr  his  di«fmi«.  Ha 
jokes  abiMt  Laeiaa*  amd  ChavoB,  aad  the  crasf 
boat^aMd  the  6lited  Stjrx;  he irames  vaiiow 
ieasQs»».  which  he  mifht  aasi^  iwdetajinp  hia 


at  whkt.  ia  the  iatetials.    TW  ictowthiii^af 
his  io&iel  wrttEB^  »  his  empkfmewt.     He 

iiais^^s  oa  his  death-bed^ — I  reLase  it  with  hor- 
for. — his  Essay  oa  Saiciiiie^  la  which  he  e&- 
owfa^!es  a  pru&fle  and  xnefiiipcMS  ase,  to  this 
bsfi  miserable  set  ot  pcesampCBXt  ami  despair. 
Lx  this  QTjmie  he  oiies.  Whacaao^rer-acted  pait! 
liliat  a  6riH:htiui  uiiici^Keni  1  What  oa  miDaliml 
cooAmtpc  at  that  dissuiwdiiMi  oi  the 
inane.  whiiHiL  isia  has  imioced^  and  which 
ties  man  be&n^  the  cnbunal  of  God  I  Is 
da^  hero  ot  your  nacucaL  ce%iosi !  Is  this  the 
smii»  whijse  vMidr^Iouded  scepcicxsm  was  oaljr 
<i«$tmn4^  by  thj^  vixfitfustuajp  Ix&.*eiiiMiisaess  of  hw 
ctxie ;  wha  Qvectttms  ail  asstimoaT  with 
hami»  ami  dll  Ttrcie  with  the  ocher?  Yes^ 
aami  vHf  the  Aljni^cy  did  out  appear 
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visiUe  ia  tke  judicial  obdnrtoy  of  Pharaoh,  than 
in  the  infidel  being  given  up  to  the  levity  of  sucli 
a  death-bed. 

How  opposite  to  this  the  seriousness  of  the 
jodicious  Hooker ;-  a  man  superior  to  Hume  id 
alt  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
moral  and  religious  endowments  of  the  heart. 
His  last  words  were,  '^  I  have  lived  to  see  this 
world  is  made  up  of  perturbation,  and  I  have 
been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  have  been 
gathering  comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of 
making  up  my  account  with  God,  which  I  now 
apprehend  to  be  near :  and  though  I  have,  by 
his  grace,  loved  him  in  my  youth^  and  feared  him 
in  mine  age,  and  laboured  to  have  a  conscience 
void  of  offence  to  him,  and  to  all  men ;  yet^  if 
thou.  Lord,  be  extreme  to  mark  what  I  have 
done  amiss,  who  can  abide  it  ?  And  therefore, 
where  I  have  failed,  Lord^  show  mercy  to  me ; 
far  I  plead  not  my  righteousness,  but  the  for- 
giveness of  my  unrighteousness,  for  his  merits, 
who  died  to  purchase  a  pardon  for  penitent 
sinnerB.*' 

5.  But  I  must  go  on  to  present  to  you,  pain« 
fid  as  is  the  task,  the  rage  and  despair 
with  which  some  infidels  are  visited  in  theii* 
death ;  and  contrast  it  with  the  joy  and  triumph 
which  frequently  mark  that  of  the  faithful 
Christian. 
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In  his  second  part  of  the  **  Age  of  Reason,^ 
Paine  had  boasted  that  a  fever  which  he  and 
those  about  him  expected  to  prove  mortal, 
made  him  remember,  with  renewed  satis&c- 
tion,  that  he  had  written  the  former  part  of 
that  work,  and  he  "  knew  therefore,"  he  said, 
**  by  experience,  the  conscientious  trial  of  his 
own  principles."  But  when  he  actually  ap- 
proached the  grave,  he  began  to  betray  those 
terrors  which  before  he  had  laughed  at  Often, 
for  a  long  time  together,  he  exclaimed,  **  O 
Lord,  help  me !  O  Christ,  help  me ! ''  As  his 
illness  increased,  he  would  not  be  left  alone, 
night  nor  day ;  nor  would  he  suffer  his  attend- 
ant out  of  his  sight.  His  physician  pressed 
him  to  confess  his  guilt  and  errors,  but  he  sul- 
lenly refused,  in  a  way  which  convinced  Dr. 
Manly,  that  if  he  had  not  been  an  infidel  so 
completely  pledged  to  the  world,  he  would 
publicly  have  revoked  and  renounced  his  infi* 
delity.  He  declared  on  one  occasion,  '*  that  if 
ever  the  devil  had  had  an  agent  upon  earth,  he 
had  been  one."  When  his  infidel  companions 
said.  You  have  lived  like  a  man — we  hope  you 
will  die  like  one ;  he  observed  to  one  near  him, 
•^  You  see,  sir,  what  miserable  comforters  I 
have.^  The  woman  whom  he  had  seduced 
from  her  husband,  lamented  to  her  neighbours, 
''  For  this  man  I  have  given  up  my  family  and 
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ray  friends,  my  property  and  my  religion. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  distress,  when  he  tells  me, 
that  the  principles  he  has  taught  me,  will  not 
bear  me  out." 

And  what  were  the  last  days  of  Voltaire? 
Hypocrisy  the  most  debasing,  and  terrors  the 
most  frightful,  united  to  render  them  a  fearful 
lesson  of  what  infidelity  may  bring  a  man  to  at 
last.  When  he  thought  himself  in  danger  of 
death,  he  sent  for  the  Abb^  Gauthier,  crying  out, 
'*  I  do  not  wish  to  have  my  body  cast  into  (he 
common  sewer."  He  then  scrupled  nottodeclare, 
that  ''  he  wished  to  die  in  the  Catholic  religion, 
in  which  he  was  bom,  and  that  he  asked  pardon 
of  God  and  the  church  for  the  offences  that  he 
might  have  committed  against  them/'  A^ 
death  approached,  his  terrors  overcame  him. 
His  friends  never  came  near  him,  but  to  witness 
their  own  shame.  He  said  to  them, ''  Sirs,  it 
is  you  who  have  brought  me  to  my  present 
state  ;  begone — I  could  have  done  without  you 
all."  He  was  alternately  supplicating  and 
blaspheming  God,  and  crying  out,  '*  O  Christ! 
0  Jesus  Christ!'**  M.  Tronchin,  struck  with 
horror,  retired,  confessing,  the  death-bed  of  the 
impious  man  was  awful  indeed.     The  Marshal 

'  M.  Auger  passes  over  his  death-bed  scene,  by  confessing 
generally,  that  much  obscurity  rests  upon  it — a  pretty  clear 
intimation  of  what  he  suspected  to  be  the  real  truth. 
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Richlieu  flew  from  the  bed-side,  declariDg  the 
sight  too  terrible  to  be  sustained.  And  the 
nurse  who  attended  him,  being  many  years 
afterwards  requested  to  wait  on  a  sick  Pro- 
testant gentleman,  refused,  till  she  was  assured 
he  was  not  a  philosopher ;  declaring,  if  he  were, 
she  would  on  no  account  incur  the  danger  of 
witnessing  such  a  scene  as  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do  at  the  death  of  M.  Voltaire.* 

1  This  simple  bcident  is  most  toaching  aod  imporUnU — li 
is  nature  itself. — I  received  the  accouDt  from  the  son  of  the 
gentleman  to  whose  dying  bed  the  woman  was  inTited,  bj  a 
letter  now  in  my  possession. 

Of  the  posthumous  mischief  effected  by  Voltaire,  this  cal- 
colation  may  give  some  idea.  His  death  took  place  in  177S. 
Between  the  years  1817  and  1824,  the  Paris  editions  of  his 
works  amounted  to  1,417,000  volumes.  Supposing  the  same 
number  to  have  been  circulated  in  the  six  years  that  have 
passed  since  1824;  and  twice  the  number  in  the  forty  pre- 
ceding, we  have  a  total  of  nearly  six  millions  of  volumes  issued 
from  the  Paris  press  only  ;  and  every  volume  teeming  wiih 
errors,  misrepresentations,  objections  against  Christianity,  and 
the  grossest  impurities.  What  must  be  the  state  of  society 
on  the  Continent,  to  receive  such  a  mass  of  evil — and  whtt 
the  account  to  be  rendered  at  the  bar  of  God  by  the  author 
of  it  all! 

The  Lectures  of  Mr.  Boyle,  which  have  furnished,  during 
more  than  a  century,  the  ablest  defences  of  Christianity— 
the  works  of  Luther — the  thoughts  of  Pascal — the  writings 
of  Hooker — the  innumerable  Christian  books  silently  diffused 
during  ages,  and  scattering  knowledge  aud  piety  in  the 
widest  manner,  outweigh,  no  doubt,  the  mischiefs  of  tbeie 
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And  now,  turn  your  eye  to  yonder  crowd  ;  it 
surrounds  the  Christian  martyr;  approach — 
hear  the  dying  Polycarp  rejoicing  in  his  Sa« 
viour,  when  cast  to  the  lions.  Or  see  the  female 
martyr  Blandina,  in  the  next  age^  triumphing 
by  faith,  even  under  the  most  brutal  persecution. 
Or  view  the  noble  leaders  of  the  English  Re- 
formation,  Ridley  and  Latimer.  They  meet  at 
the  stake — they  encourage  each  other  to  suffer 
with  pleasure.  "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother,"  says 
Ridley  to  his  companion,  **  for  God  will  either 
assuage  the  fury  of  the  flame,  or  else  strengthen 
us  to  abide  it"  He  then  calmly  addresses  his 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  **  O  heavenly  Father; 
I  give  unto  Thee  most  hearty  thanks,  for  that 
thou  hast  called  me  to  be  a  professor  of  Thee, 
even  unto  death.  I  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord  God, 
take  mercy  on  this  realm  of  England,  and  de-> 
liver  the  same  from  all  her  enemies."  The  fire 
being  kindled,  he  cried  out,  **  Into  thy  hand,  O 
Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit ;  Lord,  receive  my 
spirit !" — and  Latimer,  in  similar  words,  "  Q 
Father  of  heaven,  receive  my  soul ! " 

Such  is  Christianity  in  martyrdom.  But 
take  a  different  scene.  Enter  the  silent  cham- 
ber of  sickness,  and  hear  the  accents  of  triumph 
and  joy  fall  from  the  Christian's  lips.    Oberlin, 

infidel  works  ;  without  lessening  our  regret  or  detestation  at 
their  unparalleled  wickedness. 
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the  devout  and  benevolent  pastor  of  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche^  sinks  imperceptibly  into  the  arms  of 
death.  For  nearly  sixty  years,  he  had  been  the 
friend  of  all  his  parishioners,  the  helper  of  the 
poor,  the  minister  of  improvements,  the  founder 
of  public  edifices,  the  author  of  a  more  cultivated 
language,  the  discoverer  of  infant  schools,  the 
noble  and  disinterested  servant  of  God  hia  Sa- 
viour.^  He  had  been,  not  only  the  minister,  and 
evangelist^  but  the  schoolmaster^  fanner^  me- 
chanic, and  physician  of  his  people.  As  death 
approached,  he  gave  himself  to  prayer  for  him*^ 
self  *  and  his  parishioners,  specifying  the  parti- 
cular names  of  each.  He  longed  for  the  joyful 
period  when,  released  from  his  narrow  prison- 
house  of  clay,  he  might  enter  upon  that  happi- 
ness, which  he  humbly  expected  through  the 
merits  of  the  Son  of  God.  His  last  hours  come 
on.  He  exclaims,  as  his  strength  permits, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  take  me  speedily !  Nevertheless, 
thy  will  be  done!^  Tenderly  embracing  a 
young  Christian  minister,  he  said,  **  The  Lord 
bless  you,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  you !  may 
he  be  with  you  day  and  night !"  As  his  spirit 
was  departing,  he  joined  his  hands,  raised  his 

*  In  181 8,  a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Royal 
and  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  for  his  improve- 
ents  in  agriculture,  and  his  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
nanity. 
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eyes  towards  heaven » his  countenance  beaming 
with  faith,  joy,  and  love.* 

6.  And  how  can  I  proceed  to  set  before  you  ^ 
as  I  mustj,  THE  SUICIDAL  HORiroRs  which  too 
often  spring  from  infidelity ;  in  contrast  with  the 
meek  patience  under  suffering,  of  the  humble 
Christian  ?  Yes,  the  pride  and  vain  objections  of 
unbelievers  give  way  under  them.  Abandoned 
qS  the  Spirit  of  grace,  they  may  believe  their 
own  lie ;  but  they  have  no  hold  really  of  that 
natural  religion  which)  for  the  purposes  of  ar^ 
gument,  they  will  defend.  All  their  pursuits, 
an4  habits,  and  principles,  have  been  cherishing 
selfish  passions,  a  sense  of  personal  importance, 
discontent  and  misanthropy,  licentious  indul- 
gences pushed  to  satiety,  and  issuing  ia  a  total 
dissolution  of  the  moral  principle.  The  ob- 
ject of  pity  and  contempt  to  mankind,  they 
have  no  refuge  in  the  time  of  calamity,  which 
they  often  create  by  their  crimes ;  and  then» 
hurried  forward  by  Satan,  the  great  murderer, 
they  hesitate  not,  oftentimes,  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  themselves.^  Thus  fearfully  do  too  many  of 
them  close  the  career  of  vanity,  presumption, 
and  defiance  of  the  Almighty.  Thus  does  the 
last  and  most  daring  of  all  provocations,  a  crime 

*  Memoirs  of  Oberlin. 

'The  number  of  suicides  in  France  during  the  reign  of 
infidelity  and  atheism,  was  frightful. 
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which  heathen  moralists  condemned,  and  whipb 
outrages  that  first  powerful  principle  of  self-prer 
servation  implanted  in  all  animated  beings  l)^ 
the  Creator^  close  the  moral  proof  s^inst  thp 
infidel,  and  serve  to  seal,  with  the  indignation 
of  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe,  a  cause 
which  peculiarly  provokes  his  divine  majesty.  . 

Contrast  with  this  the  meek  patience  of  the 
suffering  Christian,  when  nature,  oppressed 
with  disease,  and  racked  with  pain^  reposes 
yet  on  the  bosom  of  Omnipotence,  and  flies  for 
succour  to  the  arms  of  a  merciful  and  all-wisQ 
God.  Yes,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  desperate 
resource  of  self-destruction,  he  finds  relief 
in  faith  and  resignation;  he  is  sustained  by 
the  gracious  Spirit ;  he  submits  humbly  to  the 
divine  appointments;  he  says,  **  Not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done." 

But  I  need  not  confine  myself,  as  I  have 
done,  to  an  appeal  to  public  authorities,  and 
the  lives  of  saints,  recorded  in  writings  acr 
cessible  to  all.  I  might  appeal  to  the  observa- 
tion of  actual  matters  of  fact,  occurring  under 
the  eye  of  the  minister  of  religion ;  and,  indeed, 
of  every  Christian  at  all  advanced  in  the  journey 
of  life,  and  furnished  with  occasions  of  making 
the  remark. 

You  have  seen  the  venerable  father  of  a  fa- 

^y ,  after  a  long  life  of  useful  diligence^  meet- 
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ikig  tfie  last  agonies  of  sickness,  and  the  extreme 
BtmggXe  of  nature,  with  unyielding  patience ;  a 
itind  ^reposing  on  God ;  a  steady,  humble,  firm 
acquiescence  in  the  divine  will ;  a  freedom  from 
discontent  and  repining ;  a  full  persuasion  that 
a  heavenly  rest  awaits  him — in  this  way  he  de- 
parts, land  leaves  the  fragrance  of  his  example  to 
his  children. 

YoQ  have  seen  the  aged  and  beloved  mother^ 
m  eittreme  weakness,  waiting  year  after  year 
for  the  coming  of  her  Lord .  Languishing  disease 
visits  her  frame ;  nature  feels  and  shrinks  from 
saffering,  but  religion  steps  in  ;  the  principles 
acted  upon  through  life  sustain  her  in  meek 
submission  to  the  holy  will  of  her  heavenly 
Father ;  the  struggle  is  over,  and  she  is  made 
more  than  a  conqueror  through  him  that  hath 
loved  her. 

Tou  have  followed  through  years  of  intense 
pain  and  suffering,  an  afiectionate  wife,  the  mo- 
ther of  your  children,  the  companion  of  your 
sorrows.  Christianity  has  never  failed  her. 
Patience  has  had  her  perfect  work.  A  prospect 
of  heaven  has  gilded  the  margin  of  the  tomb. 
Anguish  and  grief  have  been  felt,  but  have  been 
sustained  by  the  inward  supplies  of  grace  and 
consolation.  Prayer,  exhortations  to  her  chil- 
dren, praises  to  her  Redeemer,  meditations  on 
the  glories  of  heaven,  have  beguiled  the  hours 

VOL.  II.  E  E 
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of  suffering,  and  have  carried  nature  above 
itself. 

You  have  seen  the  beloved  child,  in  the  first 
bloom  of  youth,  snatched  by  a  stroke  of  ca- 
lamity or  disease  from  your  anxious  and  flatter- 
ing hopes;  but  you  have  seen  the  Christian 
faith,  as  the  anchor  of  the  soul,  support  the 
sufferer^  pour  in  a  flood  of  light  and  peace  into 
the  dark,  dark  chamber,  and  begin,  even  upon 
earth,  the  joy  and  the  songs  of  the  redeemed 
in  heaven. 

These  scenes  are  occurring  daily.  The  re* 
cords  of  every  family  where  real  Christianity 
is  known,  contain  such  histories.  And,  in 
truth,  all  the  preceding  points  of  the  contrast 
are  equally  verified  in  the  private  annals  of 
Christian  affection ;  just  as  the  same  private  re- 
collections furnish  unnumbered  confirmations  of 
what  we  have  asserted,  from  public  documents, 
as  to  the  deaths  of  unbelievers. 

And  how  can  I  bring  myself  to  say  any  thing, 
after  this  contrast,  on  the  respective  prepa&a** 

TION    FOR    AN  ETERNAL    STATE    OF    BEING,   aS 

made  by  the  two  classes  before  us  ?     How  can 
I  pause  to  ask  you  which  prepares  most  ra- 
tionally and   efficiently  for  that  future  world 
yhich  they  profess,  in  common,  to  be  the  great 
iject  of  life  ?    Place  the  two  bodies  in  con- 
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tnmtt  in  this  respect.  View  them  with  all  thei 
impartiality  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on' 
the  subject,  and  tell  me  which  fiilfils  best  the 
ends  of  their  being,  as  immortal,  accountable 
creatures,  placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  and 
preparing  themselves,  by  the  habits  which  they 
now  acquire,  for  a  correspondent  state  of  exist- 
ence through  eternity^ 

The  very  question  answers  itself ;  so  com^^ 
pletely  are  the  professed  principles  of  the 
infidel  belied  in  practice.  He  has,  in  truth, 
no  principles;  he  acts  as  if  he  had  no 
soul ;  be  sinks  man  into  the  brute  ;  he  oblite^ 
rates  the  distinction  of  reason  and  moral  go^ 
remment;  he  plays  the  desperate  game  of 
daring  the  almighty  Judge  of  the  world.  The 
end  of  man's  being  is  lost,  so  fisir  as  the  unbe- 
liever is  concerned,  if  that  end  be  to  honour 
God^  his  Creator ;  to  love  and  serve  him,  to 
please  and  worship,  to  regard  and  reverence 
his  name.  The  end  of  man's  being  is  lost,  if  it 
be  to  rise  from  the  lower  appetites  and  the  do- 
minion of  sensuality,  to  spiritual  enjoyments, 
the  contemplation  of  heaven,  the  exercised  of 
holy  affections.  The  end  of  man^s  beihg  islbfirt; 
if  it  be  to  disseminate  the  largest  meas?ufe  of 
happiness,  to  e^icercise  kindness  and  betii^ity 
to  his  fellow-creatures,  to  pnrify  and  enlarge 
his  moral  faculties,  and  to  attain  the  higheiitt 

E   E  2 
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measure  of  the  love  of  God  and  man.  The  end 
of  man^s  being  is  lost,  if  it  be  to  have  an  eye  on 
his  eternal  destinies,  and  consider  himself  k 
stranger  here  on  earthy  whose  home,  whose 
happiness,  whose  repose  is  heaven.  Infidelity 
is  the  wretched  device  to  indulge  the  worst 
propensities  of  a  fallen  understanding  and  A 
fallen  heart ;  it  virtually  excludes  God  and  re- 
ligion from  the  regard  of  man ;  it  chains  Hhh 
down  to  earthy  and  shuts  out  from  his  view  all 
that  would  disencumber,  elevate,  and  bless  him. 
There  lies  the  low,  grovelling,  enslaved  crea- 
ture ;  all  his  nobler  powers  depressed ;  his  con* 
nexion  with  €rod  and  eternity  forgotten ;  the 
sport  of  objection  and  prejudice  and  lust  and 
malignant  passions ;  with  no  religion  to  counsel 
him  here,  no  futurity  to  reward  him  hereafter — 
But  it  cannot  be.  Man  cannot  altogether  ob- 
literate his  moral  nature.  Conscience  refuses 
the  compact.  The  aspirations  and  breathings 
of  man  after  immortality  cannot  be  altogether 
suppressed.  The  infidel  is  wretched,  dissatis- 
fied^ foreboding — though  an  atheist  in  principle 
if  not  in  words,  he  is  compelled  to  feel  eVen  here, 
the  retributive  justice  which  the  Almighty  does 
not  fail  to  exercise. 

And  now,  turn  to  the  real  Christian.  After 
making  every  deduction  for  his  imperfections, 
and  the  consequences  of  temptation ;  yet;  what 
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18  the  main  bent  of  his  character  ?  All  bears 
on  the  end  of  man;  all  tends  to  elevate,  to 
porify,  to  bless  him.  The  immortality  and  im* 
materiality  of  the  soul,  a  future  judgment,  the 
state  of  probation  in  which  he  now  is ;  a  pre* 
paraiion,by  habits  acquired  here^  for  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  eternity ;  a  regard  to  God,  the  supreme 
Arbiter — these  principles  enter  into  all  his  con- 
duct,  and  regulate  the  business  of  every  day. 
To  subdue  his  fallen  propen»ties— to  press  down 
the  cravings  of  appetite — to  extirpate  the  seeds 
of  the  malignant  passions,  is  his  main  design.  His 
pursuits,  his  religious  duties,  his  conversation, 
his  reading,  all  tend  to  these  objects.  He 
labours  to  give  the  soul  the  advantage  over  the 
body ;  to  give  the  future  the  advantage  over  the 
present ;  to  give  eternity  the  advantage  over 
time ;  to  give  to  God  and  duty  the  advantage 
over  Satan  and  sin ;  and  the  peculiar  disco- 
veries of  the  Christianity  which  he  believes, 
the  grace  and  revelation  of  Christ,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit,  carry  him  on  toward  his 
end — prepare  him  for  eternity.  The  love  of 
God  and  his  Saviour  fills  bis  heart,  and  expands 
and  strengthens  his  capacities  for  spiritual  eur 
joyments. 

And  there  is  this  remarkable  in  the  contrast 
of  the  two  classes,  that  each  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly under  the  influence,  good  and  bad,  of 
his  principles,  as  time  flows  on  and  death  ap- 
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proaches.  The  infidel  is  worse  the  longer  be 
lives ;  the  Christian  better.  The  infidel  sinb 
lower ;  the  Christian  rises  higher.  The  infidel 
is  more  gloomy ;  the  Christian  more  cheerfnK 
The  infidel  clings  more  tenaciously  to  the  world, 
which  he  is  quitting ;  the  Christian  is  attracted 
more  powerfully  towards  the  heavenly  state,  to 
which  he  is  going. 

And  what  can  speak  more  loudly,  as  to  which 
of  the  classes  has  truth  with  it,  than  the  contrast, 
so  dark  on  the  one  side,  so  bright  on  the  other  I 
And  there  is  less  of  doubt  in  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements ;  because,  whatever  else  the 
infidel  may  pretend  to  during  life,  be  never 
claims  much  familiarity  with  a  future  world : 
he  boasts  and  glories  in  his  earthly  prospects ; 
he.  openly  discards  any  pleasurable  and  volun- 
tary contemplation  of  a  heavenly  state.  Selfish 
and  sensual  gratifications,  schemes  of  worldly 
ambition^  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  literature, 
or  lucre,  are  avowedly  his  objects.  The  Chris- 
tian, on  the  other  hand,  has  his  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  eternity ;  he  converses  will- 
ingly on  a  future  world;  he  professes  con- 
tinually to  delight  in  higher  and  nobler  and 
purer  objects  than  any  earthly  possessions  or 
acquirements.  He  has  the  stamp  and  seal  of 
OcAaiMl;  heaven  upon  him,  as  he  approaches 
Itfifrliis  mortal  career. 
fft^ieaks  loudly,  and  appeals  to  every 
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eOQscieiice^  Consider  only  the  two  classes 
of  mttk  on  the  largest  scale.  Leave  out 
all  doubtful  individuals.  Take  the  thorough 
and  complete  unbeliever  and  the  thorough  and 
oomplete  Christian ;  and  the  more  you  examine 
the  two  characters  in  their  principles,  their 
practice,  their  claims  to  benevolence,  their 
public  labours  and  writings,  their  deaths,  their 
liilfilment  of  the  ends  of  their  being,  the  deeper 
will  be  your  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  utter  folly  and  im- 
piety of  infidelity. 

I  dare  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  I 
shrinkfrom  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  con- 
dition of  the  two  bodies  of  meii.  I  could  dwell, 
indeed^  on  the  ineffable  joys  of  the  humble 
Christian^  his  immediate  access  to  his  Maker 
and  Redeemer,  his  freedom  from  all  pain,  all 
imperfection,  all  change ;  his  fruition  of  all  the 
bliss  of  which  his  body  and  his  soul  are  capa- 
ble :  but  the  other  side  of  the  contrast  would 
be  too  fearful.  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene — 
I  have  said  enough. 

I  would  fain  persuade  myself  that  there  is 
not  a  young  person  before  me^  who  does  not 
feel  convinced  that  the  objections  of  infidelity 
turn  out,  as  we  predicted,  to  be  a  confirmation 
of  the  cause  they  were  adduced  to  oppose ;  that 
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Ibejif  Qot  <mlylofie  th^r  fi>rce»  faat  faeeo«e  ood 
gf :  the  most  fraitfiil  aoorces  of  subsidiary  ffroof 
tp  the  dirine  origia  of  the  BiUe.  '\ 

,  Yes ;  the  whole  qoestimi  about  Christianitjy 
and  its  importance  and  truth,  may  be  sefcUei 
by  the  subject  before  us.  a  ^ 

Conceive  all  the  wise  and  good  men  throagb 
every  generation,  and  in  the  most  distant  cooiH 
tries,  who  have  agreed  in  receiving  the  Bibk;  as 
a  divine  Revelation,  to  be  assembled  together^ 
Weigh  their  pretensions  to  your  confideaes; 
Many  of  them  have  been  noted  for  seriousness 
erudition^  extent  of  talent,  penetration,  alad 
impartiality  in  judging  of  men  and  things. 
They  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  satisfy 
themselves  upon  the  question  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  Their  holy  lives  and  patient  suf^ 
ferings,  and  happy  deaths,  (many  of  them  by 
martyrdom,)  command  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  them,  and  are  proper  grounds  of  confix 
dence,  in  their  deliberate  judgment,  as  to  a 
question  of  religion. 

Then  assemble  in  another  body,  the  leading 
infidels  and  unbelievers,  who  have  lived  in  many 
generations,  and  in  distant  countries,  and  who 
have  agreed  in  rejecting,  on  the  ground  of  spe^ 
eulative,  and  inconsistent,  and  oft-refuted  ob^ 
jeetions,  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Wei^  the 
natural  grounds  of  distrust  on  a  religions  qnes^ 
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tioo^vMrhtek  llieir  liabits^  their  tetepefsy  tlieir 
{mrsiitta,^  their  vioioQs  lives,  their  fearfal  del^tbg^ 
present.  Consider  the  atheism  inta  which 
they  have  too  often  fallen.  Consider  the 
tttBV  4e8titatimi  of  any  thing  in  the  place  of 
Christianity,  which  they  are  compelled  to  oon«» 
itiniu  Observe  the  levity,  ridicule,  scom,  ap- 
pftrent  in  their  spirit  and  condnct.  Mark  the 
impurity  and  sensuality,  the  pride  and  pre« 
siiiription,  which  prevail  in  their  writings.  Ob* 
sesve  their  awful  deaths.  Weigh  the- manner 
in  which  they  respectively  prepare  for  an  eter^ 
lMd[;workL 

;^P£tL  ME,  THEN,  WHICH  COBIPANT  HAS 
TKUtTH  ON  ITS  SIDE.  TeLL  MS  WHICH  COMi- 
PA197  TOU  WOULD  WISH  TO  BE  TOUND  IN  AT 
THE    BAR    OF    GOD. 

>  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  if  an  individual 
of  any  class  of  beings,  of  entire  impartiality^ 
ot  a  sound  mind,  and  of  a  holy  disposition^ 
should  be  shown  the  two  companies  of  those 
who  have  received  and  those  who  have  rejected 
the  Scriptures ;  and  should  compare  the  se-^ 
rionsness,  learning,  patient  investigation  of 
tmth,  solid  judgment,  holy,  useful  lives,  manly 
and  becoming  composure  in  a  dying  hour,  of  the 
one  company,  with  the  character  and  conduct 
of.  tl^  other,  he  would  be  induced,  though  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  direct  arguments  for  the 
Christian  Revelation^  to  take  up  the  Bible  with 
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profeund  veneration^  and  ^e  strongest  prepM* 
session  in  its  favour.^ ' 

Btit,  strong  as  this  ground  in  favour  of  Chris* 
tianity  is,  you  do  not  merely  stand  here.  Yoa 
place  your  feet,  my  young  jfriends,  npon  the 
mass  of  external  and  internal  evidences,  oo 
which  its  divine  authority  rests.  You  plant 
yourselves  upon  the  testimonies  by  which  it  is 
maintained.  You  fix  your  standing,  in  the 
midst  of  a  confused  and  dark  world,  upon  an 
immoveable  rock. 

It  is  only  as  a  subsidiary  argument  that  I  hate 
been  considering  the  vanity  of  the  objections 
against  Christianity  in  themselves  aiad^ki  the 
persons  who  advance  them. 

Choose,  then,  your  part  more  decidedly  and 
boldly.  If  you  have  been  at  all  entangled  by 
the  artful  sophisms  of  scepticism,  (and  nothing 
is  more  easy  to  the  corrupt  heart  of  man,)  break 
through  the  fatal  delusion.  Awake  to  the  true 
state  of  things.  If  you  cannot  answer  those 
objections  specifically,  outweigh  them  by  the 
positive  facts  of  Christianity ;  outweigh  them 
by  considering  the  impertinence  of  speculative 
reasonings,  against  the  historical  and  uncontro- 
verted  evidences  of  Revelation ;  outweigh  them 
by  remembering  that  they  apply  as  much  to 
Deism  as  they  do  to  Christianity;  outweigh 
them  by  recollecting  that  they  are  only  trials  of 

*  Scott. 
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3fDar  8in6enty  and  submisBioii  of  heart  to  Grod. 
But,  beside  this,  especially  outweigh  them  by 
looking  at  the  lives  and  deaths  of  those  who 
make  objections  to  Christianity,  and  of  thos^ 
who  obey  Bevelation.  Death  is  near.  The 
solemnities  of  that  hour,  no  trifling,  no  obdu- 
racy can  lessen.  The  awful  consequences  of 
that  hour  no  tongue  can  describe.  Reject^ 
then,  all  the  overtures  .of  unbelief,  which  has  no 
blessing  of  God  in  life  nor  in  death.  Fly  from 
the  society  of  those  persons  with  whom  you 
would  not  wish  to  be  associated  in  eternity. 

Kemember,  if  you  would  be  joined  with  the 
rigfataiu9'  in  iheir  death,  you  must  follow  theiir. 
example  in  life.     I  know  that  you  would  prefer 
to  enter  another  world  with  the  wise  and  good. 
But  the  question  of  most  practical  importance 

is^  WHICH  COMPANY  DO  YOU  WALK  WfTH  IW 
THE    JOURNEY    OF    LIFE?      ChoOSe  UOW,  whilC 

time  is  granted  you,  the  right  path.  Take, 
with  wisdom  and  manliness,  the  side  of  truth. 
All  ungodliness  is  essentially  infidelity;  it 
springs  from  that  temper — it  leads  to  it.  Chris- 
tiantty  is  essentially  godliness  and  holiness. 
Obedience  and  disobedience  to  Almighty  God 
form  the  substance  of  the  two  classes. 

All  we  have  been  stating  in  this  Lecture,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  those  on  the  internal  evidences, 
are  the  declarations  of  the  moral  Governor  of 
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measure  of  the  love  of  God  and  man.  The  end 
of  man^s  being  is  lost,  if  it  be  to  have  an  eye  on 
his  eternal  destinies,  and  consider  himself  a 
stranger  here  on  earthy  whose  home,  whose 
happiness,  whose  repose  is  heaven.  Infidelity 
is  the  wretched  device  to  indulge  the  worst 
propensities  of  a  fallen  understanding  and  t 
fallen  heart ;  it  virtually  excludes  God  and  re^ 
ligion  from  the  regard  of  man ;  it  chains  him 
down  to  earthy  and  shuts  out  from  his  view  all 
that  would  disencumber,  elevate,  and  bless  hitn. 
There  lies  the  low,  grovelling,  enslaved  crea- 
ture ;  idl  his  nobler  powers  depressed ;  his  con- 
nexion with  Crod  and  eternity  forgotten ;  tbt 
sport  of  objection  and  prejudice  and  lust  and 
malignant  passions ;  with  no  religion  to  counsd 
him  here,  no  futurity  to  reward  him  hereafter — 
But  it  cannot  be.  Man  cannot  altogether  ob- 
literate his  moral  nature.  Conscience  refuses 
the  compact.  The  aspirations  and  breathings 
of  man  after  immortality  cannot  be  altogether 
suppressed.  The  infidel  is  wretched,  dissatis- 
fied^ foreboding — though  an  atheist  in  principle 
if  not  in  words,  he  is  compelled  to  feel  even  here, 
the  retributive  justice  which  the  Almighty  does 
not  fail  to  exercise. 

And  now,  turn  to  the  real  Christian;  After 
making  every  deduction  for  his  imperfections, 
and  the  consequences  of  temptation ;  yet^  what 
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is  the  maia  bent  of  his  character  ?  All  beara 
on  the  end  of  man;  all  tends  to  elevate,  to 
purify,  to  bless  him.  The  immortality  and  im* 
materiality  of  the  soul,  a  future  judgment,  the 
state  of  probation  in  which  he  now  is ;  a  pre* 
paration,by  habits  acquired  here^  for  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  eternity ;  a  regard  to  God,  the  supreme 
Arbiter — these  principles  enter  into  all  his  con- 
duct,  and.  regulate  the  business  of  every  day. 
To  subdue  his  fallen  propensities— to  press  down 
the  cravings  of  appetite — to  extirpate  the  seeds 
of  the  malignant  passions,  is  his  main  design.  His 
pursuits,  his  religious  duties,  his  conversation, 
his  reading,  all  tend  to  these  objects.  He 
labours  to  give  the  soul  the  advantage  over  the 
body ;  to  give  the  future  the  advantage  over  the 
present ;  to  give  eternity  the  advantage  over 
time ;  to  give  to  God  and  duty  the  advantage 
over  Satan  and  sin ;  and  the  peculiar  disco- 
veries  of  the  Christianity  which  he  believes, 
the  grace  and  revelation  of  Christ,  and  the  io- 
fluences  of  the  Spirit,  carry  him  on  toward  his 
end — prepare  him  for  eternity.  The  love  of 
God  and  his  Saviour  fills  his  heart,  and  expands 
and  strengthens  his  capacities  for  spiritual  eur 
joyments. 

And  there  is  this  remarkable  in  the  contrast 
of  the  two  classes,  that  each  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly under  the .  influence,  good  and  bad,  of 
his  principles,  as  time  flows  on  and  death  ap- 
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proaches.  The  infidel  is  worse  the  longer  be 
lives ;  the  Christian  better.  The  infidel  sinks 
lower ;  the  Christian  rises  higher.  The  infidel 
is  more  gloomy ;  the  Christian  more  cheerfiiK 
The  infidel  clings  more  tenaciously  to  the  world, 
which  he  is  quitting ;  the  Christian  is  attracted 
more  powerfully  towards  the  heavenly  state,  to 
which  he  is  going. 

And  what  can  speak  more  loudly,  as  to  which 
of  the  classes  has  truth  with  it,  than  the  contrast, 
so  dark  on  the  one  side,  so  bright  on  the  other ! 
And.  there  is  less  of  doubt  in  the  accuracy  of 
these  statements ;  because,  whatever  else  the 
infidel  may  pretend  to  during  life,  he  never 
claims  much  familiarity  with  a  future  world : 
he  boasts  and  glories  in  his  earthly  prospects ; 
he-  openly  discards  any  pleasurable  and  volun- 
tary contemplation  of  a  heavenly  state.  Selfish 
and  sensual  gratifications,  schemes  of  worldly 
ambition^  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  literature, 
or  lucre,  are  avowedly  his  objects.  The  Chris- 
tian, on  the  other  hand,  has  his  delight  in  the 
contemplation  of  eternity ;  he  converses  will- 
ingly on  a  future  world;  he  professes  con- 
tinually to  delight  in  higher  and  nobler  and 
purer  objects  than  any  earthly  possessions  or 
acquirements.  He  has  the  stamp  and  seal  of 
God  and  heaven  upon  him,  as  he  approaches 
the  close  of  his  mortal  career. 

The  case  speaks  loudly,  and  appeals  to  every 
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cdnscience;  Consider  only  the  two  classes 
of  m^n  on  the  largest  scale.  Leave  out 
all  doubtful  individuals.  Take  the  thorough 
and  complete  unbeliever  and  the  thorough  and 
complete  Christian ;  and  the  more  you  examine 
the  two  characters  in  their  principles,  their 
practice,  their  claims  to  benevolence,  their 
public  labours  and  writings,  their  deaths,  their 
fulfilment  of  the  ends  of  their  being,  the  deeper 
will  be  your  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  utter  folly  and  im- 
piety of  infidelity. 

I  dare  not  pursue  the  subject  further.  I 
shrink  from  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  con- 
dition of  the  two  bodies  of  men.  I  could  dwell, 
indeed^  on  the  ineffable  joys  of  the  humble 
Christian^  his  immediate  access  to  his  Maker 
and  Redeemer,  his  freedom  from  all  pain,  all 
imperfection,  all  change ;  his  fruition  of  all  the 
bliss  of  which  his  body  and  his  soul  are  capa- 
ble :  but  the  other  side  of  the  contrast  would 
be  too  fearful.  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene — 
I  have  said  enough. 

I  would  fain  persuade  myself  that  there  is 
not  a  young  person  before  me^  who  does  not 
feel  convinced  that  the  objections  of  infidelity 
turn  out,  as  we  predicted,  to  be  a  confirmation 
of  the  cause  they  were  adduced  to  oppose ;  that 
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which,  from  the^  nature  of  the  case,  this  faith 
should  be  carried. 


I.  We  consider  the  nature  of  faith  in 

DIVINE    revelation. 

Something  has  been  incidentally  said  on  this 
subject  in  several  of  our  preceding  Lectures/ 
and  the  way  prepared  for  the  specific  consider- 
ation which  belongs  to  this  place. 

Faith,  in  its  general  import,  is  credit  given 
to  testimony;  it  is  the  reliance  of  the  mind 
on  the  report  or  statement  made  by  another. 
It  is  that  peculiar  act  of  the  understanding 
by  which  we  avail  ourselves  of  information  in 
those  things  which  do  not  fiedl  under  our  own 
observation,  and  do  not  admit  of  proof  in  the 
way  of  reasoning. 

The  complicated  machine  of  human  society 
is  moved  almost  exclusively  by  this  very  prin- 
ciple which  men  so  frequently  object  to,  as  it 
respects  Christianity. 

*  At  ewtrj  step  in  the  External  argument,  we  pointed  out 
the  degree  of  fiBiith  which  should  follow  it,  especiaUj  in 
Lectnres  vL  and  vii.  on  the  Credibility  and  Miracka.  When 
we  reTiewed  the  internal  arguments,  we  showed  that  thej 
sprung  from  a  just  reliance  on  the  truth  of  the  Rerelation  as 
established  by  the  preceding  string  of  proo£i.  In  the  Lec- 
tures (xix.  and  xx.)  on  the  test,  futh  was  of  necessity  again 
"Hiched  upon.  Our  last  two  Lectures  on  the  Objections  yet 
e  directly  prepared  the  way  for  consideiing  it. 
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-  tFesthnooyt  received  and  relied  •  on;  dimcte 
the  determination  of  princes  and  councils,  lof 
senates  and  military  commanders,  of  judges 
and  imagistrates,  of  merchants  and  scholslrs ;  in 
shorty  of  all  the  various  classes  of  persons,  in 
alL  iht !  various  ramifications  of  their  dealings 
witfaueacb  other.  Human  testimony,  m  mafcterB 
whick (fall  within  its  furovince,  is  as^sure  a  rule 
of  truth,  as  the  senses  and  reasoning  are*;  in  the 
tbiaga:  to  which  they  are  respectively  appUca- 
bleu  A  reliance: on  testimony  is  as  much  a  lair 
ef'Our  nature  .as  is  consciousness  or  moral  re*- 
IfMinailMUty.  Human  iife  is  governed  by  it. 
Evtef y  man  has  thia  facalty  or  capacity  oi  be^ 
lining;  and  every  man.exerts  it  according^  to 
his  aseociations  of  thought  and  ^habitual  feeliogs. 

When  we  speak,  then,  of  feith  in  a  divine 
AeiVjelation,  we  speak  of  a  thing  perfectly  well 
known  in  itself,  though,  from  the  depravity  of 
our  natare^  difficulties  attend  it  when  applied 
to  this  particular  subject.  But  in  Itself  what 
is  fcuth  in  Christianity  ?  It  is  credit  given  to  a 
divine  testimony — a  reliance  of  mind  on  the  r^^ 
cord  or  statement  made  by  almighty  God  in  the 
book  which  we  admit  to  be  inspired  and  dictated 
by  Hinu 

The , apostles,  at  the  promulgation  of  the  gosr 
pel,  bear  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
The  Jews  and  Heathen  hear  their  testimony, 
and  see  the  miraculous  works  which  sustain 
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it.  They  act  upon  the  infinitely  important  mat- 
ters thus  brought  to  their  knowledge;  they 
credit  the  report ;  they  believe  the  goapeL 
This  is  the  turning  point  in  their  conversioiL 
The  gospel  and  epistles  are  written  by  the  same 
inspired  men,  and  are  sent  to  the  different 
Pagan  people ;  the  evidences  of  the  books  are 
stated-;  the  people  receive  them  as  divine,  be- 
lieve in  them,  rely  on  them — ^this  is  faith  ;  the 
link  between  the  testimony  of  God  contained 
in  the  Revelation,  and  their  minds.  Eighteeo 
centuries  pass;  the  sacred  books  are  handed 
down  to  US ;  they  are  proved  to  be  authentic, 
credible,  of  divine  authority,  inspired ;  they  are 
found  to  contain  much  that  is  obviously  roost 
worthy  of  God,  and  most  suitable  to  man ;  they 
offer  themselves  to  us,  in  some  part  of  their 
contents,  as  the  subject  of  actual  experiment; 
the  speculative  objections  raised  against  them 
are  frivolous  and  contradictory.  What  next? 
If  I  act  as  becomes  an  accountable  being,  I  re- 
pose with  my  whole  mind  on  the  sure  testimony 
of  God ;  I  exercise  the  same  faculty  of  believ- 
ing, by  which  I  continually  guide  myself  in  all 
my  most  weighty  and  momentous  temporal 
affairs,  on  this  new  and  divine  testimony  which 
is  laid  before  me  by  the  infinitely  wise,  infi- 
nitely true,  and  infinitely  holy  Creator  and 
Judge  of  the  world. 
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And  if  a  child  relies  on  the  witness  of  an 
earthly  fether ;  if  it  knows  and  feels  something 
of  its  own  weakness,  ignorance,  and  liableness 
to  err;  and  not  only  credits  in  a  alight  and 
general  manner  what  its  parent  says,  but 
haB  confidence  in  him,  relies  with  implicit 
trust  and  repose  of  mind,  and  .receives  with 
affections^  gratitude  all  his  communications ; 
much  more  shall  man,  the  weak,  ignorant, 
fallen  child  of  a  heavenly  parent,  receive  that 
parentis  testimony,  and  confide  in  it  with  re- 
pose and  satisfaction  of  mind^  with  gratitude 
and  joy. 

The  Scripture  contains  a  message  of  infinite 
importance  from  the  eternal  Grod  to  his  rebel* 
lions  creatures.  The  messenger  arrives.  His 
credentials  are  exhibited.  The  external  evi* 
deuces  are  admitted  to  be  irresistible.  The 
internal  ofier  a  series  of  subsidiary  proofs.  The 
overthrow  of  objections  completes  the  demon- 
stration. What  follows  ?  Man  receives  by  faith 
the  testimony,  the  well  authenticated  testi- 
mony, of  God.  Faith  is  the  medium  between 
the  invisible  truths  which  the  Bible  reveals, 
and  the  human  soul ;  the  link  between  the  tes* 
timony  of  God  without  us,  and  the  miud  of 
man  to  whom  it  is  made.  Just  as  the  senses 
are  the  medium  between  external  objects  and 
the  human  understanding ;  and  as  conscious* 

ff2 
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profound  veneration^  and  the  strongest  prepes* 
session  in  its  fayour.^ 

But,  strong  as  this  ground  in  favour  of  Chris* 
tianity  is,  you  do  not  merely  stand  here.  You 
place  your  feet,  my  young  friends,  upon  the 
mass  of  external  and  internal  evidences,  on 
winch  its  divine  authority  rests.  You  plant 
yourselves  upon  the  testimonies  by  which  it  is 
maintained.  You  fix  your  standing,  in  the 
midst  of  a  confused  and  dark  world,  upon  an 
immoveable  rock. 

It  is  only  as  a  subsidiary  argument  that  I  have 
been  considering  the  vanity  of  the  ol^ections 
against  Christianity  in  themselves  ahd^iir  the 
persons  who  advance  them. 

Choose,  then,  your  part  more  decidedly  and 
boldly.  If  you  have  been  at  all  entangled  by 
the  artful  sophisms  of  scepticism,  (and  nothing 
is  more  easy  to  the  corrupt  heart  of  man,)  break 
through  the  fatal  delusion.  Awake  to  the  true 
state  of  things.  If  you  cannot  answer  those 
objections  specifically,  outweigh  them  by  the 
positive  facts  of  Christianity ;  outweigh  them 
by  considering  the  impertinence  of  speculative 
reasonings,  against  the  historical  and  uncontro* 
verted  evidences  of  Revelation ;  outweigh  them 
by  remembering  that  they  apply  as  much  to 
Deism  as  they  do  to  Christianity;  outweigh 
them  by  recollecting  that  they  are  only  trials  of 

•  Scott 


ywat  Bm^etity  and  sabmission  of  h^art  to  Grod. 
But>  beside  this,  especially  outweigh  them  by 
looking  at  the  lives  and  deaths  of  those  who 
make  objections  to  Christianity,  and  of  those 
who  obey  Bevelation.  Death  is  near.  The 
solemnities  of  that  hour,  no  trifling,  no  obdu- 
racy can  lessen.  The  awful  consequences  of 
that  hour  no  tongue  can  describe.  Reject^ 
then»  all  the  overtures  .of  unbelief,  which  has  no 
blessing  of  God  in  life  nor  in  death.  Fly  from 
the  society  of  those  persons  with  whom  you 
would  not  wish  to  be  associated  in  eternity. 

Remember,  if  you  would  be  joined  with  the 
rigfatJBiJug  in  their  death,  you  must  follow  their 
example  in  life.  I  know  that  you  would  prefer 
to  enter  another  world  with  the  wise  and  good. 
But  the  question  of  most  practical  impcnrtance 

iSy  WHICH  COMPANT  DO  YOU  WALK  WfTH  IK 
THE    JOURNEY    OF    LIFE?      ChoOSe   UOW,  whilC 

time  is  granted  you,  the  right  path.  Take, 
with  wisdom  and  manliness,  the  side  of  truth. 
All  ungodliness  is  essentially  infidelity;  it 
springs  from  that  temper — it  leads  to  it.  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  godliness  and  holiness. 
Obedience  and  disobedience  to  Almighty  God 
form  the  substance  of  the  two  classes. 

All  we  have  been  stating  in  this  Lecture,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  those  on  the  internal  evidences, 
are  the  declarations  of  the  moral  Governor  of 
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the  afFecttoDS  of  the  heart  not  the  actions  of 
the  life.  Accordingly,  as  we  should  say  that 
a  man  who  professed  to  believe  in.  the  obliga- 
tions of  municipal  law,  who  studied  them  all 
bis  life,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 
frame-work ;  and  yet  never  reverenced,  never 
obeyed  them,  never  enjoyed  the  security  they 
afforded,  but  violated  them  cob  tin  ually,  and  in- 
curred the  penalties  they  imposed ;  iiad  merely 
a  dead  faith  in  these  obligations :  .so  we  aay,  that 
he  who  professes  to  believe  in  the  Christian 
Revelation,  who  admits  its  truth,  studies  it  all 
his  life,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  its  frame- 
work ;  and  yet  never  reverences,  never  obejrs 
it,  never  enjoys  the  blessings  it  promises,  but 
violates  its  commands  and  incurs  the  penalties 
it  threatens ;  has  only  a  dead  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

Faith,  to  deserve  the  name,  must  be  a  living, 
influential  principle,  seated  in  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  understandings  taking  possession  of  the  whole 
man,  leading  him  to  think,  and  act,  and  feel 
agreeably  to  the  truth  and  importance  of  what 
is  brought  to  his  knowledge  ;  it  must  call  forth 
fear,  hope,  desire,  aversion,  love,  gratitude ;  just 
exactly  as  faith  in  human  testimony  does,  in 
proportion  to  the  truth  and  importance  of  what 
is  thus  apprehended. 

A  man  is  tossed  in  a  bark  upon  the   wide 
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ocean ;  all  is  dark ;  the  sea  rages ;  the  tempest 
howls ;  death  impends.  He  says  he  possesses 
a  compass  in  the  virtue  of  which  he  fully  be- 
lieves ;  yet  he  never  consults  it^  never  reposes 
any  trust  in  its  guidance^  never  directs  his  course 
according  to  its  indications— he  has  only  a  dead 
faith.  A  living  faith  would  have  led  him  to  act 
unreservedly  on  the  compass  in  which  he  said 
he  believed^  to  look  at  it  every  moment,  to  dis* 
regard  the  opinions  of  the  passengers  or  crew  ; 
to  follow  its  directions  at  all  risks,  and  thus 
wait  with  fortitude  and  calmness  for  the  abating 
of  the  storm. 

No  doubt  would  ever  have  been  raised  con- 
ceming  this  point,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
very  corruption  of  man,  which  the  gospel  is 
revealed  to  cure. 

And  the  case  will  be  more  clear,  if  we  re- 
member the  occasion  upon  which  this  faith  is 
demanded.  For  consider  the  glory  of  that  God 
who  reveals  the  Scriptures,  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Revelation,  and  the  state  of  man  to  whom 
it  is  made,  and  you  will  see  that  a  living  and 
efficacious  faith,  a  faith  including  a  repose  and 
trust  of  the  whole  soul,  with  all  its  faculties  and 
powers  ;  a  faith  sought  for  by  earnest  prayer ;  a 
faith  produced  by  the  influences  of  grace  in  the 
heart,  is  essentially  necessary. 
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For  who  is  the  Author  of  the  Bible  ?  Is 
he  a  man  like  ourselves  ?  No ;  it  is  a  Revelation 
from  the  great  and  glorious  God,  whose  perfec- 
tions  surpass  all  human  understanding.  A 
message  from  such  a  beings  whose  is  our  feli- 
city for  time  and  eternity,  should  be  received 
with  a  reverent,  a  grateful  exercise  of  the  whote 
understanding  and  heart.  How  does  an  obe- 
dient subject  receive  a  message  from  his  earthly 
sovereign  ? 

And  what  does  this  Revelation  regard? 
Is  it  a  matter  of  secondary  moment  ?  Is  it  in- 
formation about  the  creation  of  the  world  merely, 
and  the  order  of  nature  ?  Is  it  an  historical  docu- 
ment about  the  series  of  ages  ?  Is  it  an  accumu- 
lation of  ceremonies  ?  No ;  it  is  concerned  in 
no  such  limited  topics.  No ;  the  Revelation  of 
the  great  God  to  man  regards  matters  of  eter- 
nal  moment — man's  fall  and  guilt,  redemption 
by  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
God,  a  sanctifying  Spirit,  the  operations  of 
grace  on  the  heart,  the  love  of  God  restored, 
preparation  for  death  and  judgment.  It  reveals 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  reveals  an  in- 
visible world.  It  communicates  truth  vital» 
momentous,  indispensable.  What,  then^  is  the 
faith  with  which  such  a  Revelation  should  be 
obeyed  ?  How  would  a  herald  of  peace  be  re- 
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ceived  by  a  rebellious  province,  if  he  brought 
tidings  of  pardon  by  the  intervention  of  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  the  offended  Monarch  ? 

And  what  is  the  state  of  man  ?  Is  he  not 
a  dying  creature  ?  Is  he  not  wandering  in  the 
darkness  of  this  world  ?  Is  he  not  the  sport  of 
folly,  prejudice,  concupiscence?  Can  he  da 
any  thing  to  deliver  himself?  How  does  a 
traveller  perishing  in  a  desert,  seize  the  hand 
of  a  deliverer  ?  How  does  the  father  of  a  fa- 
mily, roused  by  the  guardian  of  the  night,  act 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  instant  danger  of 
conflagration  and  death  ? 

Such,  then,  must  be  the  nature  of  the  faith 
by  which  we  receive  the  Revelation  of  the  great 
God.  A  lifeless,  tame,  unmeaning  assent  will 
avail  us  nothing,  but  to  mock  God  and  increase 
our  condemnation.  It  is  essentially  unbelief — 
it  is  the  same  state  of  heart  as  infidelity  itself. 

But  how  far  do  the  statements  of  Scripture 
support  this  representation  ?  What  is  the  nature 
of  faith  as  expressed  in  the  language  of  Reve* 
lation  itself?  Every  step  in  our  remarks  is  fully 
sustained.  The  principle  on  which  faith  in 
Christianity  is  to  rest,  is  that  on  which,  as  we 
have  observed,  men  are  daily  acting;  Ifwc  re- 
ceive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater. 
The  state  of  mind  which  rejects  the  testimony, 
is  represented  as  a  distrust  of  God's  declarations 
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and  a  virtual  imputation  of  falsehood  on  his  ex- 
press communications;  He  that  believeth  mt 
God,  hath  made  him  a  liar.  The  repose  and 
affiance  which  faith  involves,  is  expressed  by  an 
allusion  to  the  custom  of  affixing  a  seal  to  what 
we  most  surely  credit ;  He  that  hath  received  hi$ 
testimony,  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  trrn. 
The  necessity  of  the  heart  and  affections  being 
engaged  in  it^  is  strongly  insisted  on ;  Ifthm 
believest  with  all  thine  heart —  With  the  heart  man 
believeth  unto  righteousness.  The  vivid  appre- 
hensions it  conveys  to  the  mind — the  link  it 
forms  between  man  and  the  invisible  things  pro- 
mised^  is  also  stated  ;  Now  faith  is  the  suhstanct 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 
Its  more  immediate  reference  to  the  command- 
ing truth  of  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ,  is 
perpetually  held  forth ;  This  is  the  record  that 
God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son.  The  insufficiency  of  a  mere  barren  as- 
sent, as  opposed  to  this  heartfelt  and  living  prin- 
ciple,  is  awfully  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
fallen  spirits;  The  devils  also  believe  and 
TREMBLE.  The  gFRce  ueccssary  to  fallen  man 
in  order  that  be  may  heartily  believe,  is  strongly 
stated,  both  as  to  the  perception  of  the  testi- 
mony which  is  the  object  of  faith,  and  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  from  which-  faith  springs ;  Tke 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  ^rk 
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of  God;  for  thof  are  fooUs/mess  unto  him,  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cemed.  A$  many  as  received  /um,  to  them  gave  he 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
belkve  in  his  name  ;  which  were  bom,  notof  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  (if  the  will  of  man, 
but  of  God.' 

The  first  thing,  then,  which  man  has  to  do 
after  he  has  examined  the  Evidences  of  Divine 
Revelation,  is  to  implore  of  God  a  right  dispo- 
sition to  believe — to  seek  the  aid  of  his  Holy 
Spirit — to  beg  of  God  to  lift  up  the  natural 
iaith  or  capacity  of  believing,  which,  as  an  old 
writer  speaks,*  lies  in  the  rubbish  of  the  fall, 
is  centered  on  the  creature,  can  discern  and  re- 
pose on  human  testimony,  but  shiinks  and  he- 
Mtatea  about  divine ;  which  cannot  see  spiritual 
things,  nor  raise  itself  up  to  the  communications 
oi  the  Creator — to  lift  up  this  natural  believing 
£Bkculty  and  make  it  capable  of  the  effort  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Scriptures.  . 

But  let  us  consider^ 

IL  The  reasonableness  of  our  being 

CALLED    ON    FOR  SUCH  A  FAITH,  AFTER    HAV- 


"  John  T.  9 — 12.   John  iii.  33.  Acts  viii.  37.    Rom.  x.  10. 
Hebrews  xL  1.    James  ii.  19.     1  Cor.  ii.  14.    John  i.  12^  13. 
'  PolhUI. 
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ing  admitted  the  divine  authority  of 
Christianity. 

For  it  is  nothing  but  the  resigning  and  mak- 
ing over  the  understanding  and  heart  to  God, 
after  being  convinced  that  he  has  conde- 
scended to  speak  to  us.  And  what  can  be  so 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  right  rea- 
son ?  The  favourite  attempt  of  infidelity  to  op- 
pose reason  to  faith^  will  be  found  to  be  a  mere 
stratagem.  Faith  is  itself  an  exercise  of  rea- 
son in  concurrence  with  the  affections,  upon  the 
strongest  grounds  on  which  an  accountable  be- 
ing can  act.  Faith  is  so  far,  therefore,  from  ex- 
tinguishing or  opposing  reason,  that  it  elevates, 
establishes,  purifies  it^  gives  it  new  materials, 
and  employs  it  for  new  purposes.  It  is  reason 
which  conducts  us  to  Revelation,  and  opens  to 
us  the  door  of  the  divine  sanctuary ;  there  it 
commits  us  to  the  arms  of  faith,  leaves  us  under 
her  empire,  and  attends  us  afterwards  only  as  a 
subordinate  minister.  Guided  by  reason,  I  dis- 
cover that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  have 
appeared  on  earth,  and  have  given  manifest 
proofs  of  their  divine  mission.  I  have  for  these 
facts,  the  same  kind  of  certainty  as  I  have  for 
the  existence  of  Caesar  and  his  conquests  in 
Gaul,  or  any  other  events  in  history,  of  which 
no  human  being  ever  doubted.  Upon  these,  the 
examination  of  the  Christian  is  fixed.     These 
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facts  reason  discusses  and  searches  to  the  bot- 
tom. But  when  she  is  once  convinced  of  the 
divine  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, this  same  reason  commands  him  impe- 
riously to  submit  himself  to  that  teaching,  and 
to  abase  his  feeble  understanding  before  the 
supreme  intelligence.* 

The  question  here  divides  itself  into  two 
branches,  the  submission  of  the  soul  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  Revelation,  and  the  necessity  of 
divine  assistance,  in  order  to  do  this  ;  and  the 
reasonableness  of  both  will  be  most  evident  on 
the  footing  of  the  very  Christianity  which  en- 
joins them. 

i.  For,  as  to  the  discoveries  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  obvious  dictate  of 
conscience  is,  that  man  should  unreservedly 
bow  to  what  God  is  pleased  to  reveal — this, 
and  this  only,  is  the  right,  the  reasonable 
course. 

*^  What  is  reasoning,  or  a  number  of  pro- 
positions consecutive  in  a  certain  order,"  says 
the  latest  of  our  moral  philosophers,*  on  a  sub- 
ject  not  at  all  relating  to  religion,  and  therefore 
the  more  free  from  the  suspicion  of  partiality — 
"  but  a  continued  series  of  analytical  operations^ 
developing  the  elements  of  our  thoughts.  In 
every  proposition,  that  which  is  concluded  is  a 

*  Frassynous.  *  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
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part  of  that  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  The  chj- 
mist  analyses  the  substances  about  us ;  he  may 
give  them  new  names^  or  detect  in  them  new 
elements,  but  he  cannot  change  their  nature. 
In  reasoning  there  is  a  similar  analysis,  which 
presents  to  us  the  elements  of  our  own  former 
conceptions.  Reasoning,  if  at  all  intelligible, 
must  begin  with  some  conception  already  fami* 
liar  to  us,  in  which  it  asserts  something  to  be 
contained,  and  proceeds  only  to  trace  similar 
relations.  A  new  truth  of  this  kind  is  not  so 
much  added  to  us,  as  evolved  from  the  primary 
truth  already  familiar.  It  is  not  as  if  new  ob- 
jects were  presented  to  us  to  be  seen,  but  as  if 
our  intellectual  senses  were  quickened  and  ren- 
dered more  acute,  so  as  to  perceive  clearly 
what  we  saw  dimly,  or  not  even  dimly,  before ; 
though  we  might  have  seen  it  as  now,  if  we 
had  not  been  too  dull  of  vision  to  perceive  what 
was  in  our  hands." 

What,  then,  has  reason  to  say,  when  Divine 
Revelation  throws  in  new  materials,  brings  to 
light  new  facts,  discovers  new  relations  in  which 
we  stand,  erects  a  new  standard  of  sin  and 
holiness,  makes  known  to  us  new  dangers,  and 
calls  us  to  new  duties  ?  Her  province  is  widened. 
She  has  to  set  to  work  on  the  new  truths 
brought  to  her  knowledge,  and  to  controul  the 
conclusions  and  practical  judgments  deduced 
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firom  ber  previoas  narrow  and  penurious  stocky 
by  the  enlarged  furniture  and  elements  now 
before  her.  Her  office  being  not  to  supply  the 
mind  with  ideas,  but  to  judge  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  between  those  already  re- 
ceired,  it  can  of  course  only  exercise  itself 
upon  such  elements  as  are  before  it.  Men  rea- 
sonf  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
their  reasoning  faculties,  but  to  the  store*of 
materials  laid  in  to  reason  upon,  and  the  de- 
gree of  care  bestowed  in  training  up  their  several 
faculties  to  the  habit  or  art  of  perceiving,  re* 
collecting,  inferring.  Shut  up  all  the  senses^ 
reason  cannot  exert  herself  for  want  of  mate^ 
rials ;  open  one  sense^  and  she  can  work  on  the 
ideas  of  that  class  and  no  other.  Open  a  second, 
and  her  sphere  is  enlarged,  and  she  expatiates 
in  a  new  field  of  knowledge.^    When  Revela- 

'  Deism  revealed. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Dr.  James,  illastrates  in  a 
lirelj  manner  the  instant  change  in  all  our  groands  of  rea- 
iooing,  which  new  facts  or  new  information  may  occasion. 

'*  One  single  new  fact,  one  single  new  principle,  may 
throw  light  on  a  whole  class  of  diflBcuIties.  There  may  be 
periods  of  Christianity  coming  on  .which  may  unveil  much 
that  b  now  dark  and  perplexing.  What  do  we  know  of 
God's  mind  ?  What  does  a  subject  of  an  earthly  prince  know 
of  that  human  prince's  mind  ? 

^  Let  us  ask  whether  the  sheep  that  is  folded  and  tended 
with  so  much  care,  can  possibly  divine  the  real  cause  of  all 
that  b  done  by  man  with  regard  to  hb  welfare.     If  we  were 
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tion  then  comes  in,  it  is  like  opening  a  mew 
sense  to  man*  He  discerns  a  new  world;  He 
finds  that  he  stands  in  new  relations  to  Ood«^ 
that  new  facts  have  taken  place,  and  new  duties 
are  imposed  on  him. 

So  that  we  may  say  with  Mr.  Locke^  that 
^'reason  is  natural  revelation^  whereby  the 
eternal  Father  of  light  and  fountain  of  all  know* 
ledge,  communicates  to  mankind  that  portion  of 
truth  which  he  has  laid  within  the  reach  of  our 

to  suppose  the  animal  gifled  with  a  certain  degree  of  sagacity, 
we  may  imagine  it  might  possibly  arrive  at  certain  concla- 
sioos ;  it  might  conjecture^  from  seeing  the  fate  of  its  fello^ 
creatures,  that  itself  was  only  reserved  to  be  killed  lieniafteri 
that  it  was  served  with  additional  food^  only  to  make  its  carr 
case  larger  when  killed  ;  but  it  never  could  discover  that  it$ 
flesh  was  designed  only  for  the  food  of  man^  or  that  the  can- 
dle in  the  shepherd's  lanthorn  was  made  from  sheep's  fat^ 
Of  his  coat  from  its  wool.  Suppose,  however,  another  evenrt. 
Let  a  man  come  and  remove  this  sheep  from  the  pasture  where 
it  grazed  to  other  pastures ;  a  circumstance  that,  as  far  as  it 
had  any  observation  of  such  matters,  might  have  happened 
often  before,  without  any  material  consequence  having  been 
the  result.  Yet  it  might  happen  that  the  man  was  a  thief, 
and  the  act  of  removal  an  act  of  felony,  and  the  man  to  be 
put  to  death  in  consequence.  Now  if  the  sheep  could  reasoa 
with  ever  so  much  sagacity,  yet  from  the  data  which  aloof 
would  have  been  afforded  it,  it  could  never  arrive  at  any  just 
conclusion  in  such  a  case ;  for  though  the  act  concerned 
itself,  yet  it  referred  to  principles  of  which  it  was  not  only 
ignorant,  but  with  which  it  was  wholly  unconnected/— 
Semi -Sceptic,  p.  65, 
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£8u:iilties.  Revelation  is  natural  religion  en- 
larged, and  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communi* 
cated  immediately  by  God,  which  reason 
vouches  the  truth  of,  by  the  testimony  and  proof 
it  gives  that  they  came  from  God." 

To  appeal,  then,  to  the  moral  sense  or  to 
conscience,  as  affording  any  thing  like  a  ground 
of  objection  to  the  matter  of  Christianity,  is 
to  overthrow  all  the  authority  of  Revelation. 
"  Conscience  and  reason,  or  that  modification  of 
it,  which  we  call  the  moral  sense,  do  not  fur- 
nish laws  which  we  should  obey,  but  point  out 
when  we  agree  with  that  rule  of  action  which 
had  previously  been  established  as  our  guide ; 
whether  that  rule  be  the  law  of  the  land,  or 
the  precepts  of  a  particular  philosophy,  or  the 
customs  of  society,  or  the  commands  of  God. 
Reason  and  conscience  are  casuists ;  Revelation 
alone  is  the  law."* 

The  believer,  then,  reasons  from  the  Bible, 
as  from  self-evident  truths.  When  men  say 
that  they  can  believe  nothing  that  is  unrea- 
sonable, we  agree  with  them — but  the  question 
is,  what  is  unreasonable  ?  If  God  gives  us  a 
Revelation  of  his  will,  it  is  most  reasonable  for 
me  to  believe  the  things  contained  in  it,  though 
I  may  not  understand  them  in  all  their  parts. 
To  object  to  the  unreasonableness  of  this  or 

'  Bishop  John  Bird  Sumner. 
VOL.  II.  <^  ^^ 
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that  fact,  this  or  that  doctrine,  as  unbelieveis 
commonly  do,  is  to  suppress  the  main  step  in 
the  argument — the  Revelation  which  inter- 
venes— if  there  were  no  revelation,  to  believe 
certain  things  might  be  just  as  absurd,  as  it  is 
now  fit  and  becoming,  because  we  receive  them 
on  the  authority  of  a  divine  religion. 

''  Having,  now,''  says  the  greatest  master  of 
reason  perhaps,  which  our  country  ever  ww^ 
**  with  our  small  bark  of  knowledge,  sailed  over 
and  surrounded  the  globe  of  the  sciences,  aa  well 
the  Old  World  as  the  New,  there  .i&  another 
part  to  be  viewed,  inspired  theology,  to  survey 
which,  we  must  quit  the  small  vessel  of  buaiaa 
reason,  and  put  ourselves  on  board  the  ship  c^ 
the  church,  which  alone  possesses  the  divine 

needle  for  justly  shaping  our  course If  we 

should  believe  only  such  things  as  are  agreeable 
to  our  reason,  we  assent  to  the  matter  and  not  to 
the  author ;  and  therefore  the  more  absurd  and 
incredible  any  divine  mysteries  are,  so  much 
the  greater  honour  do  we  do  to  God  in  believing 
them,  and  so  much  the  more  noble  the  victory  of 
faith/'^ 

2.  But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  topic. 
We  pass  to  the  necessity  of  divine  aid  in 
ORDER  TO  believe  ARIGHT — the  reasouablc- 
ness  of  which  rests  on  the  same  footing  of  the 

'  Lord  Bacon. 
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authority  of  the  Revelation.  For  if  I  am  to 
submit  myself  unreservedly  to  the  divine  disco- 
veries of  it,  I  am  most  of  all  to  submit  to  those 
declarations  of  human  depravity,  and  of  the 
need  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
which,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  record  will  be 
of  little  avail  to  me.  The  same  book  which 
calls  me  to  believe,  tells  me  that  I  am  a  corrupt, 
perverse,  prejudiced  creature;  and  that  true 
fiuth  is  the  gift  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I  am  bounds  then^  to  submit  to  this  statement, 
and  implore  the  proffered  grace.  Till  this  healing 
influence  restores  the  moral  frame,  no  real  and 
vital  trust  in  the  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity 
ean  be  exercised.  ''  The  man  is  at  a  loss  for  the 
simple  conceptions  which  are  the  materials  of 
the  argument  of  which  Revelation  treats.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  reasoning  to  supply  those 
ideas  themselves.  Reasoning  cannot  create  the 
primary  elements  of  the  question.  It  can  only 
cement  them  U^ether."  ^ 

Nothing,  then,  is  so  reasonable  as  to  follow 
the  divine  directions,  and  seek  for  grace  to 
produce  the  faith  to  which  Revelation  ad- 
dresses itself.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
becoming  man,  more  agreeable  to  his  account- 
able and  immortal  being,  more  dignified  and 
elevating  to  his   intellectual   nature,   than   to 

*  Chalmers. 

G  o  2 
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bow  implicitly  to  God^  and  receive  all  his  wiU 
with  the  silence  and  submission  of  conscious 
ignorance  and  guilt.  To  act  otherwise,  is 
acting  the  most  unreasonable,  as  well  as  the 
most  rebellious  part ;  for  unless  men  pray  hum- 
bly for  a  vigorous  and  living  faith,  they  will 
find  a  way  of  believing  only  so  much  of  the 
Bible  as  they  please.  Their  reason  remains 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  passions.  Instead  of 
being  the  governing  faculty  in  the  mind^  she  is 
like  a  weak  eastern  prince^  dethroned  by  her 
usurping  subjects,  and  that  on  account  of  her 
inability  to  enforce  her  dictates ;  so  that  for 
once  that  she  issues  any  orders  of  her  own,  she 
is  a  thousand  times  either  coaxed  or  compelled 
to  lend  her  name  and  authority,  as  Prince 
Henry  III.  when  in  the  hands  of  Montfort  and 
the  Barons,  to  the  greatest  extravagancies  and 
crimes.i 

And,  indeed,  where  the  question  of  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity  has  been  candidly  ex- 
amined, the  very  same  temper  of  mind  which 
led  to  a  fair  balancing  of  testimonies  in  every 
step  of  the  argument,  will  go  on  to  operate 
when  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  established.  It 
will  examine  what  the  faith  is  with  which  the 
religion  is  to  be  received  ;    it  will  perceive  the 

*  Deism  Revealed. 
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difference  between  a  specnlative  assent,  and  a 
cordial  and  thorough  belief  in  the  matters  of 
Revelation ;  and  when  it  discerns  the  reasona^ 
bleness  of  exercising  such  a  trusty  it  will  dis- 
cern also  the  fitness  of  submitting  to  God's 
directions  as  to  the  manner  of  attaining  it; 
and  finding  it  is  described  as  the  gift  of  God^ 
it  will  pray  and  earnestly  seek  for  the  communi- 
cation of  the  gift  from  the  source  of  all  light 
and  grace. 

In  fact,  it  is  highly  reasonable  for  man^ 
in  every  important  undertaking,  and  therefore 
most  of  all  in  the  reception  of  Christianity,  to 
be  dependent  on  God,  to  feel  his  weakness  and 
ignorance,  and  to  rely  on  divine  aid.  Even 
natural  religion  teaches  us  man's  feebleness. 
Revelation  opens  that  disease  to  the  bottom. 
Revelation  proceeds  on  the  fall  and  corruption 
of  man.  Revelation  declares  that  faith  must 
be  a  living  principle,  operating  upon  the  whole 
soul.  Revelation  pronounces  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  the  divine  agent  who  produces  such  a 
bath.  And  nothing  can  be  so  clear  as  the  rea* 
sonableness  of  all  this ;  the  first  step  in  the  ar- 
gument being  granted,  that  the  Revelation  re- 
quiring this  faith  and  promising  this  grace  which 
produces  it,  has  come  from  God. 

But  let  us  consider,  as  we  proposed. 
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III.    The  extent  to  which,  fbom  the 

NATURE     OF     THE     CASE,    FAITH    SHOULD    BE 
CARRIED. 

For  the  case  is  this.  We  receive  a  Revela- 
tion from  Almighty  God  with  a  heartfelt  repose 
and  acquiescence  in  the  divine  testimony.  We 
do  this  cheerfully  as  the  most  reasonable  and 
becoming  act  of  an  accountable  being  to  its 
Creator  revealing  his  will.  We  seek  the  grace 
necessary  for  believing  aright.  Then  surely  the 
utmost  care  is  necessary  not  to  go  beyond,  nor 
stop  short  in  a  concern  of  such  importance.  We 
must  be  much  on  our  guardnot  to  add  to,  nor 
diminish  from,  the  testimony  on  which  our  faith 
rests.  We  must  be  watchful  not  to  impose  our 
opinions  or  errors  on  the  divine  record.  For  in 
proportion  as  faith  resigns  us  unreservedly  to 
tlie  directions  of  Christianity,  we  must  see  that 
it  be  indeed  to  Christianity  that  we  thus  yield 
up  our  whole  understanding  and  heart.  This  is 
demanded  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

We  travel  an  unknown  road  ;  dangers  beset 
us  on  all  hands  ;  precipices,  and  morasses,  and 
bye-paths  present  themselves.  We  have  an 
unerring  guide ;  but  then  we  must  follow  sedu- 
lously his  conduct.  We  must  not  overrun,  not 
linger  behind,  not  start  on  either  side  of  the 
path  wherein  he  leads  us. 
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If  the  case  were  different ;  if  we  were  on  our 
own  bottom,  or  treating  a  subject  of  human 
cognizance,  or  temporary  interest,  errors  would 
be  of  less  moment ;  but  in  a  divine  Revelation, 
where  we  know  nothing  but  what  we  are 
taught — ^where  much  is  new,  mysterious,  sub- 
Ume,  incomprehensible,  we  cannot  act  too  wa- 

rily. 

The  extent,  then,  to  which  faith  must  be 
carried,  is  such  as  to  embrace  all  the  parts  of 
the  Bible ;  to  give  to  each  its  relative  im- 
portance ;  to  stop^  with  minute  and  watchful 
conscientiousness,  where  the  Revelation  stops ; 
and  to  express  ourselves  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  very  words  of  the  divinely-inspired  vo- 
lame. 

1.  We  must  extend  our  faith  to  every  part 
OF  THE  Revelation  made  to  us  by  Almighty 
God,  not  excepting  any,  but  considering  the 
whole  entire  book  as  one  complete  communica- 
tion made  by  God  to  man,  for  the  most  im- 
portant purposes.  We  are  to  explore  the 
Scriptures  as  a  mine  of  precious  ore,  where 
the  vein  runs  in  every  direction,  and  where  a 
new  source  of  riches  opens  continually  on 
every  side,  and  when  we  least  expect  it. 

We  are  not  merely  to  believe,  with  a  ge- 
neral faith,  in  all  that  the  Scripture  reveals, 
without  entering  into  detail,  or  understanding 
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the  particular  truths  of  which  it  consists ;  but 
we  are  to  pursue  out  the  subject,  and  go  into 
all  its  ramifications,  and  believe  explicitly  in 
each  part  of  the  matter  of  Revelation. 

The  Scriptures  relate  facts  which  God  has 
confirmed  ;  they  contain  doctrines  which  God 
has  immediately  inspired  ;  they  hold  forth  pro- 
mises and  assurances  concerning  the  future, 
which  God  has  engaged  to  accomplish ;  they 
lay  down  rules  of  conduct,  which  God  has  pre- 
scribed ;  they  make  discoveries  of  mysteries  in 
the  divine  nature,  and  will,  and  purposes,  and 
operations,  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
attest.  They  contain  sanctions  and  threaten- 
ings,  which  God  has  seen  fit  to  pronounce. 

These  various  elements  of  truth,  are  partly  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  age,  in 
the  lives  of  saints  and  prophets,  in  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  series 
of  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  ; 
and  they  are  partly  found  in  the  divine  poems  and 
psalms,  indited  by  inspired  men.  Many  truths, 
again,  are  conveyed  in  the  types  and  ceremonies 
of  the  law ;  and  others  in  the  discourses  of  the 
prophets.  Then,  the  gospels  contain  large  por- 
tions of  truth  ;  and  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  epistles,  yet  larger,  being  the  final  develop. 
ment  of  the  Revelation.  Now  faith  marches 
through  the  whole  land,  and  sees  what  are  the 
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trathd  communicated  in  each  part  of  the  Reve^ 
lation. 

Faith  regards  the  perfections  of  God,  his 
righteousness,  his  law,  his  government,  his  de* 
crees ;  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  entrance 
of  sin  and  misery,  the  fall  of  man,  the  evil  and 
desert  of  sin,  the  deceitfulness  and  wicked- 
dess  of  the  human  heart,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  and  misery. 

Faith  especially  regards  the  testimony  of 
God  concerning  his  Son.  It  respects  the  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises  made  in 
him ;  and  the  blessings  of  pardon,  justification^ 
adoption  into  God's  family,  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  hope  of  everlasting  life, 
which  are  bestowed  as  the  purchase  of  his 
death. 

Faith  becomes  also  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  foT^  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ;*  it  pe- 
netrates the  invisible  world,  lays  heaven  and 
hell  open  to  our  view,  contemplates  the  hosts 
of  good  and  evil  spirits,  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  looks  forward  to  eternity  and  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  just  at  hand.  These  are 
merely  some  capital  points ;  but  faith  receives 
every  subordinate  one  also,  and  omits  nothing 
that  God  has  thought  fit  to  communicate. 

2.  But  not  only  so :    this  principle  of  faith 

*  Heb.  xi.  1. 
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gives  to  every  part  of  Revelation  the  rel  ativjb 
IMPORTANCE  which  it  fiuds  assigned  to  ib 
There  is  an  analogy,  a  harmony^  a  proportion, 
in  the  divine  truths.  They  compose  a  whole ) 
they  are  united  with  each  other ;  they  spring 
one  from  another,  as  we  have  firequeatly  ob* 
served ;  they  are  revealed  for  certain  purposes, 
with  certain  iimitati(His,  and  in  connexion 
certain  preceding  and  following  truths, 
regards  not  only  the  doctrine,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  communicated,  the  frequency  of 
its  occurrence,  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied^ 
the  proportion  in  which  its  several  parts  stand 
to  each  other. 

The  more  we  examine  Scripture,  the  more 
we  find  that  its  instructions  are  not  all  of  equal 
importance  to  us,  though  none  are  unimportant ; 
and  we  must  determine,  from  Scripture  itself, 
what  is  important,  and  what  less  so.  Some 
truths  are  more  obvious,  more  elementary  than 
others.  Some  are  primary,  if  you  regard 
them  as  in  God ;  but  secondary  and  matters 
of  inference,  if  you  regard  them  as  affecting 
man.  Some  are  suited  to  one  age  of  life  and 
one  degree  of  progress,  and  some  to  another* 
Therefore  all  is  to  be  reverenced,  followed^ 
obeyed,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  ap- 
plicable to  our  own  circumstances  and  duties. 

The  moment  we  gather  any  principle  from 
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Revelation,  and  find  it  recnrring  through  the 
Scriptures — for  example,  the  infinite  evil  of 
aitt^-^wte  are  to  admit  it  as  a  principle  in  all 
our  other  studies  of  the  divine  book. 

The  moment  we  find  any  fact  declared  to  be 
of  a  commanding  nature,  and  to  influence  all 
the  Revelation — for  instance,  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  Grod — we  are  to  give  it  its  position 
in  all  our  conceptions  of  truth. 

The  moment  we  find  any  doctrine  explicitly 
declared  in  the  last  and  concluding  part  of  the 
Revelation,  the  apostolic  epistles,  to  be  the 
leading  doctrine  of  the  whole  gospel — for  ex- 
ample, the  cross  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  justification  which  is  by  faith  in  his  obe- 
dience unto  death — we  are  to  give  it  the  like 
prominence,  and  let  all  other  truths  be  ranged 
around  it,  and  illustrate  it. 

The  moment  we  find  any  state  of  mind  and 
temper  to  be  characteristic  of  the  evangelical 
dispensation — charity,  for  instance — we  are  to 
give  it  that  prominent  station. 

Thus  faith  rightly  divides  the  word  of  truth  ;' 
places  every  thing  in  its  place ;  not  only  follows 
Revelation  in  the  detail,  but  in  the  disposition 
and  relative  importance  of  its  contents. 

2.  But^  more  than  this,  faith  stops,  with 

MINUTE  AND  WATCHFUL  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 

'  2  Tim.  ii.  15. 
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iTHERE  rat  Revelation  stops.  Though  H 
may  think  other  truths  follow  from  those  re^ 
sealed,  yet  it  attributes  not  the  same  authority 
to  those  deductions,  which  it  assigns  to  the 
revealed  doctrines  themselves.  The  Christian 
must  draw  inferences  ;  he  must  bring  out  con- 
clusions from  premises,  where  the  premises  are 
strong  and  clear ;  but  if  the  premises  are  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  inference  not,  he  considers  the 
one  of  divine,  the  other  of  human,  authority. 
He  treads  with  such  awe  on  the  unknown  land, 
that  he  dares  not  venture  beyond  what  God  has 
explicitly  revealed.  He  knows  not  what  may 
be  involved  in  a  single  step  beyond  the  record. 
Every  thing  is  relative  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  corresponding  with  our  facul- 
ties, and  answering  the  divine  purposes  in  the 
government  of  man.  Certain  impressions  are 
made  upon  us,  according  to  our  faculties  ;  not 
with  reference  to  tjie  essences  and  qualities  of 
things,  but  to  what  they  are  with  respect  to  us, 
and  the  impression  they  make  upon  us.  All  ob- 
jects strike  our  organs  of  sense,  and  speak  to 
us  in  that  language ;  which  is  the  only  one  we 
can  understand.  God  is  pleased  to  address  us 
in  the  same  manner.  If  men  w^ere  constructed 
differently,  objects  would  make  a  different  im- 
pression on  us.  Quicquid  recipitur,  recipitur 
modo  recipientis.     We  have  no  right  to  demand 
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flifcnnation  as  to  the  essences  of  things,  which 
God  conceals.  God  represents  himself  to  us 
according  to  the  relations  in  human  life,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  as  Judge,  Rewarder^ 
Guide,  Father,  Deliverer,  Benefactor.  The 
truths  in  Scripture,  therefore,  are  to  be  mi- 
nutely and  exactly  followed,  as  they  are  there 
revealed,  without  superaddition  or  subtraction. 
The  divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement  of  his 
death,  the  person  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
fiuth  receives  as  truths  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  we  cannot  comprehend  them. 
But  what  do  we  comprehend  ?  The  being  and 
attributes  of  God  ?  Infinity  ?  Faith,  therefore, 
keeps  closely  to  the  limits  of  the  divine  mani- 
festation. 

This  point  is  of  the  last  moment.  Much  con* 
cerning  the  fall  of  man,  the  decrees  and  pur- 
poses of  God,  the  operations  of  grace^  are  of  a 
nature  to  demand  constant  caution,  lest  human 
reasoning  should  attribute  to  its  own  inferences^ 
the  authority  which  belongs  only  to  the  divinely 
inspired  premises.  The  inferences  may  be  right 
or  wrong.  They  are  not  in  the  record ;  and 
faith,  therefore^  insists  not  on  them  as  divine.  . 

The  progress  of  true  faith  in  the  present  day 
very  much  appears,  in  its  following  more  sim* 
ply  the  several  parts  of  the  divine  word,  with- 
out attempting  to  deduce  inferences,  or  frame 
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systems  from  tbem.  In  religion^  as  in  natarai 
j^ilosophy,  men  must  be  students  and  inqnirera. 
Formerly  they  made  hypotheses  about  the  laws 
of  nature ;  they  thought  they  understood  the 
essences  of  things.  At  length  they  acknow* 
ledge  they  know  nothing  beyond  the  phenop* 
mena. 

Now,  in  Christianity,  the  declarations  of  the 
Bible  are  our  phenomena,  our  first  principles. 
As  faith  is  more  simple,  it  acknowledges  it 
knows  as  little  of  God  and  his  will  and 
counsels,  abstractedly  and  hypothetically  and 
uniyersally,  as  we  profeM  is  the  case  with  re^ 
gard  to  his  works.  Faith  confines  herself  to 
the  record,  and  stops  where  that  stops. 

Still,  as  in  philosophy,  axioms  are  framed, 
laws  of  philosophising  laid  down,  principles 
adopted,  facts  accumulated,  generalized,  and 
established  as  maxims  of  natural  science ;  so  in 
the  Bible  faith  has  found  her  axioms,  her  laws, 
her  principles,  her  facts. 

But,  as  in  natural  philosophy,  these  are 
always  referable  to  first  principles,  and  every 
thing  is  tried  and  examined  by  them ;  so  is  it 
in  religion.  The  Bible  is  still  our  standard; 
and  every  thing  there  found  is  a  part  of  those 
first  principles  to  which  all  subsequent  advances 
must  be  referred. 

And  as  there  are  discoveries  made  in  the  natu* 
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ral  world,  by  cautious  observation  and  simple 
obedience  to  fact  and  experiment ;  so^  in  the 
Bible,  faith,  by  the  same  means,  makes  continual 
discoyeries ;  not,  indeed^  in  the  great  features  of 
truth — ^for  these  rest  upon  a  few  facts,  ex-^ 
pounded  by  a  few  main  doctrines — ^but  in  the 
detail,  the  application,  the  effects,  and  use  of 
truth. 
4.  And  this  leads  the  Christian  to  follow, 

AS    MUCH    AS    POSSIBLE,    THE    LANOUAOX,    aS 

well  as  the  sentiments  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
The  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  God's  Revela- 
tion is  so  entire,  and  the  fear  of  overstepping 
the  limits  of  the  record  is  so  wakeful,  that  the 
true  Christian  naturally  and  almost  necessarily 
adopts  the  expressions,  delights  in  the  phrase- 
oiogYf  employs  in  preference  the  words,  and 
appeals  perpetually  to  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  word.  The  Bible  is  a  book  by  itself. 
Its  sanctity,  its  new  and  heavenly  doctrines, 
the  inspiration  under  which  it  was  written,  in- 
vest it  with  a  peculiarity  which  no  human  wis- 
dom can  imitate.  It  has  been  uniformly  found, 
that  when  the  faith  of  the  church  has  declined, 
the  language  of  Scripture  has  become  neglected. 
The  Bible  was  seldom  cited  during  the  dark 
ages.  At  the  Reformation  the  use  of  its  terms 
and  expressions  revived  with  a  love  for  its  main 
doctrines 
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In  fitct,  the  Revelation  itself  proTides  for  this; 
The  apostles  oppose  the  wisdom  of  God  to  the 
wisdom  of  men^  and  the  words  of  the  Holjffr 
Ghost  to  those  of  human  invention.  Which 
things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  nuuis 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teach^ 
eth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual.^  The 
same  direction  is  involved  in  the  commands  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  to  hide  them  in  our  heart, 
to  make  them  our  counsellors,  to  ineditate  therein 
day  and  night,  to  delight  in  them  above  gold  and 
precious  stones,  to  account  them  sweeter  than 
honey,  yea  than  the  honeycomb,  to  rejoice  in  them 
as  one  thatjindeth  great  spoil.  He  that  does  this, 
insensibly  adopts  their  manner  of  expression^ 
their  turn  of  thought,  their  way  of  stating 
things ;  his  mind  is  cast  into  the  mould  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  labours  to  receive  more  and  more 
its  exact  form  and  impress. 

Such,  then,  being  the  nature^  reasonable- 
ness, and  extent  of  faith,  a  reflection  or  two 
may  be  offered,  before  we  proceed  to  our  con- 
clusion, on  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  it  pro- 
duces ;  and  on  the  necessary  influence  it  exerts 
on  the  whole  life  of  a  Christian. 

1.  Observe  the  tranquillity  which  this 
faith  produces.     There  is  an  acquiescence  of 

'  1  Cor.  ii.  10. 
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mnd  «m  idimme  truths  a  cheerfttl  resignationjof 
tM  qndef^tandiag  and  will  to  the  testimony 
of  Odd;  Thoa  one  great  end  of  Revelation  is 
attaint. 

The  perturbation,  the  forebodings  of  con* 
soience,  the  apprehension  of  futurity^  the  dread 
of  the  almighty  Arbiter  of  the  universe,  the  un-^ 
certainty  of  human  opinion,  the  tossings  and 
tempests  of  conjecture  and  prejudice,  are  all 
terminated.  Faith  settles  every  thitig.  The 
truths  of  Scripture  are  as  exactly  adapted  to 
this  exercise  of  a  contrite  and  humble  mind,  as 
the  light  of  heaven  is  to  the  natural  eye.  The 
same  divine  Spirit,  which  indited  the  Scrip* 
tures,  knew  what  was  in  man,  and  disposes 
his  heart  to  receive  what  is  revealed.  The  re- 
sult is  a  tranquillity  of  soul,  arising  from  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  faculty  and  the  object. 
Reliance  on  the  inspired  Scriptures  brings  that 
calm  joy^  which  the  revelation  of  such  im- 
portant truths  might  be  expected  to  produce. 

The  discovery  of  truth,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
delightful  to  man.^  Mathematical  knowledge, 
physical,  metaphysical,  create  repose  in  a 
certain  way,  from  the  pleasure  of  discovering 
what  is  new  and  useful  in  the  worlds  of  science. 
But  in  divine  truth  there  is  that  repose  which 

'  La  logiqae  est  un  besoin  de  I'esprit,  comme  la  religion 
est  un  besoin  de  I'anie. — Frayssinous. 

VOL.    11.  H  H 
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springs  fipom  the  impresuon  of  the  greatodag 
of  the  mercy  vouchsafed  in  Revelation,  of  tha 
magnitude  of  the  truths  communicated  botb 
in  themselves  and  to  man,  of  the  high  and 
elevated  and  purifying  effects  produced,  of 
the  bright  and  cheerful  hopes  awakened.  The 
soul  attains  its  rest.  Faith  completes  the 
noblest  instinct  in  man,  that  natural  pulse 
which  he  has  after  truth  and  happiness.  It 
meets  his  inmost  wants,  it  agrees  with  his  ac^ 
countable  nature,  and  with  all  his  primary 
duties  to  Almighty  God.^  Faith  rectifies,  as  it 
were,  the  illusions  of  vision;  brings  forward 
into  near  view  those  eternal  things  which,  from 
their  remoteness,  are  apt  to  be  either  wholly 
overlooked  or  appear  but  faintly  in  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  horizon;  and  removes  back- 
ward and  reduces  to  their  true  comparative 
size  the  objects  of  the  present  life,  which  are 
apt  to  fill  the  human  eye  and  assume  a  false 
magnitude  from  their  vicinity.^  And  this  is  the 
source  of  tranquillity. 

Faith  especially  fixes  the  mind  on  one  grand 
obj  ect,  in  which  all  the  lines  of  revealed  truth  con- 
verge, as  in  their  centre,  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  thus  brings  us  to  the  fountain  of  feli- 
city.  The  very  conviction  of  our  own  ignorance 
and  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  truth  of  God,  pro- 

'  Lect.  xiv.  *  Wiiberforcc. 
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mlei  tiitBamecalmness  of  spirit.  I  am  ma  dark 
mi  BkAl  world ;  I  am  surrounded  with  mys^ 
teffiearbtit  my  heavenly  Father  has  rerealed 
to  me  a  sufficient  guide  ;  things  are  all,  prac- 
tically speaking,  well ;  he  assures  me  all  shall 
be  cleared  up  in  a  future  world.  I  leave  them 
with  him;  I  follow  by  faith  in  the  track  of 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  evangelists  and  apos^ 
ties  ;  my  mind  is  tranquil,  and  res^s  itself  to 
God;  I  give  over  conjecturing,  reasoning,  dia* 
puting,  in  order  to  believe. 
2.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  perceive  how  this 

faith    is    THE    PRINCIPLE   OF    THE    CHRISTIAN 

LTFE»  For  as  the  eye  receives  the  light  and 
directs  the  whole  body,  so  faith,  the  eye  of  the 
soul,  receives  the  light  of  Revelation  and  directs 
the  life.  All  depends  upon  it.  Truth  operates 
Mr  the  heart  only  as  it  is  appropriated  by  this 
principle.  We  wonder  not  that  it  is  described 
as  the  grace  which  apprehends  the  promises  of 
Christ  for  justification,  which  works  in  a  way  of 
love  to  the  things  revealed,  which  overcomes  the 
smiles  and  fro  wns  of  the  world,  which  purifies  the 
heart,  which  produces  uniform  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience. It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  it  be  a  living 
and  active  princi  pie,  it  is  the  reliance  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  renewed  heart  upon  the  testimony  of 
Almighty  God ;  and  every  act  of  it  excites  the 
correspondent  affections  and  produces  the  be- 

H   H  2 
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coming  conduct.  As  it  respects  the  testimony 
of  God  in  Revelation  itself^  it  is  the  first  link 
of  union  between  truth  and  the  heart  of  man ; 
as  it  respects  the  promises  of  forgiveness  in  a 
Saviour,  it  is  the  instrument  of  justification  ;* 
as  it  regards  the  entire  compass  of  truth  and 
duty,  of  which  Christianity  consists,  it  is  the 
principle  of  the  whole  life  and  behaviour ;  as 
it  looks  forward  into  futurity,  it  is  the  parent  of 
hope,  and  the  spring  of  love,  patience,  enter- 
prize. 

Let  me,  then,  in  conclusion,  press  on  all 
before  me  the  importance  of  examining  them- 
selves whether  they  have  a  lively  faith ;  of  im- 
ploring the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  impart 
to  them  this  blessing,  or  increase  it  if  they 
already  possess  it ;  and  of  ever  retaining  that 
humility  of  mind  which  the  highest  degrees  of 
it  are  best  calculated  to  enforce. 

*  The  act  of  faith  as  justifying,  and  justifying  alone,  and  yet 
as  standing,  in  other  views,  in  connexion  with  the  whole  Chris- 
tian life,  has  been  thus  illustrated.  While  the  poor  criminal, 
who  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge,  laid  hold  of  the  horns  of  it  with 
his  hands  alone,  his  heart  would  beat,  his  blood  circulate,  tod 
his  other  limbs  and  senses  perform  their  proper  functions.  Thus 
the  penitent  sinner  by  faith  alone  lays  hold  of  Christ;  yet 
his  soul  is  alive  to  God ;  and  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
life  are  at  the  same  time  exercised  according  to  their  proper 
nature  and  functions. 
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h  Examine  yourselves^  my  young  friends, 
whether  your  faith  be  living  and  influential  or 
oot ;  a  mistake  here  is  very  common  and  most 
destructive.  That  you  assent  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity  I  doubt  not.  That  you  are  in 
some  measure  impressed  with  the  force  of  the 
evidences  which  we  have  been  considering,  I 
am  ready  to  admit.  That  you  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  main  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Revelation,  and  some  persuasion  of  the  im* 
portance  of  them,  I  allow.  But,  I  ask,  is  your 
faith  such  as  the  Scriptures  describe  that  of  the 
first  converts  to  have  been  ?  Does  it  consist  of 
those  elementary  qualities,  lead  to  those  feel- 
mgs,  produce  those  fruits,  issue  in  that  tran- 
quillity of  hearty  which  it  did  in  the  apostolic 
times  ?  Does  it  bring  not  only  knowledge,  but 
love ;  not  only  assent,  but  persuasion ;  not  only 
profession  in  words,  but  obedience  in  the  life 
and  conduct  ? 

Alasl  too  many  before  me  have^  I  fear,  no 
true  faith.  They  have  never  sought  for  it  by 
fervent  prayer.  They  have  never  appropriated 
to  their  own  use  the  great  truths  of  Revelation. 
They  have  never  seen  the  glory  and  reposed  on 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  have 
never  built  on  him  as  the  sure  foundation  of 
hope.  They  have  never  looked  to  him,  as  the 
bitten  Israelite  to  the  brazen  serpent,  for  healing 
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and  life.  They  have  never  fled  to  him  as  the 
manslayer  fled  to  his  city  of  refuge.  They  have 
never  sought  deliverance  and  salvation  in  him, 
as  Noah  entered  the  ark  and  escaped  the 
threatened  deluge.  Truth  lies  torpid  and  inao 
tive  in  their  understanding.  It  never  penetrates 
Ae  soul  9  never  rouses  to  exertion,  never  warms 
with  love,  never  constrains  by  the  secret  cfaam 
of  gratitude  for  benefits  received. 

No ;  you  are  yet  dead  and  lifeless  as  to  God. 
Your  faith  is  a  mere  speculative  act  of  the  un- 
derstanding. You  never  read  with  devout 
prayer  for  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  records  of  Revelation ;  it  is  neither  your 
companion  nor  your  delight.  Any  book  is  more 
interestiug ;  any  tidings  produce  more  impres- 
sion. And  is  this  the  manner  in  which  you 
receive  a  communication  from  your  Creator, 
your  Benefactor,  your  Sovereign,  your  future 
Judge?  Is  this  the  return  you  offer  for  the 
condescension  and  grace  of  a  divine  Revela- 
tion? Is  this  the  use  you  make  of  the  stu- 
pendous discoveries  of  eternity,  and  the  infinite 
blessings  of  redemption?  Is  this  the  way  you 
prepare  for  an  everlasting  state  ?  What !  you 
hear  of  God,  and  never  believe  in  him ;  you 
hear  of  a  Saviour,  and  never  receive  him; 
you  hear  of  the  fallen  and  guilty  condition  of 
man,  and  never  tremble  on  account  of  it ;  you 
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hear  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  never  prepare  to 
attain  the  one  and  escape  the  other. 

Awake,  then,  thou  that  skepest,  and  arm  from 
the  dead}  Remember,  a  mere  notional  faith  U 
a  mockery  of  God,  a  frustrating  of  all  the  ends 
of  Revelation,  an  aggravation  of  your  guilt,  a 
resigning  yourself  to  the  same  punishment 
with  those  fallen  spirits  who  only  believe  and 
tremble. 

But  you  are  aroused  to  some  consideration. 
You  are  convinced  that  your  present  nominal 
Christianity  will  not  suffice.  You  ask  me  how 
you  can  obtain  a  lively  faith.  I  direct  you 
then — 

11.  to  implore  the  grace  of  the  holt 
Spirit  to  impart  to  you  this  blessino. 
A  true  faith,  like  a  true  love  to  God,  can  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  And  our  heavenly 
Father  has  promised  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  him.  It  is  the  capital  blessing  of  Re* 
velation,  next  to  the  gift  of  a  Saviour;  or  rather, 
it  is  the  blessing  through  which  the  gift  of  a 
Saviour  and  every  other  gift  becomes  truly 
beneficial  to  us.  The  influences  of  grace,  like 
dew  in  the  natural  world,  soften,  penetrate, 
and  fertilize.  The  hardest  heart  yields  to  this 
sacred  power.     The  will  is  changed ;  the  im^ 

»  Eph.v.14. 
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portance  of  truth  is  perceived ;  the  mind  ii 
directed  with  a  strong  self-application  to  thd 
consideration  of  the  doctrines  it  had  before 
passed  over;  the  emotions  of  fear,  alarm,  re- 
morse, penitence,  are  awakened ;  the  soul  be* 
comes  contrite.  In  such  a  heart,  as  in  a  genial 
and  fruitful  soil^  faith  quickly  grows  up.  The 
man  who  had  been  exercising  the  natural  capa^ 
city  of  believing  on  human  testimony  all  his 
life,  and  had  always  been  roused,  directed, 
animated,  consoled,  alarmed  by  it,  accordiiig 
to  the  matter  of  that  testimony ;  whilst  he  had 
never  exerted  that  capacity  upon  divine  Reve- 
lation, nor  once  yielded  his  heart  and  con- 
science  to  its  discoveries ;  this  man  begins  to 
come  to  himself,  to  act  as  a  reasonable  being,  to 
repose  on  the  word  of  the  eternal  God  that  faith 
which  he  had  been  previously  refusing  to  do. 

All  is  now  hopeful ;  life  appears ;  he  now 
earnestly  prays  for  the  grace  and  assistance  of 
which  he  feels  deeply  the  need ;  he  seizes  his 
Bible ;  he  reads  it  with  new  eyes ;  it  seems  to 
speak  to  him  individually ;  he  receives  with  the 
simplicity  and  affection  of  a  child  all  that  his 
heavenly  Father  declares;  he  applies  truth  to 
its  proper  purposes.  The  first  is  to  lay  him 
low  in  contrition  for  sin ;  the  next  is  to  fix  his 
eye  on  the  meritorious  cross  of  his  Saviour;  the 
third  is  to  produce  peace  of  conscience,  by  the 
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foi^venesB  of  sins.  The  following^  steps  of 
lofe,  gratitude,  obedience,  separation  from  the 
world*  holy  mortification  of  sin,  follow. 

Go  on,  then,  in  this  course.  Implore  daily  the 
aids  of  grace  to  repair  a  decayed,  and  succour  a 
trembling,  and  confirm  a  feeble  faith.  Faith 
is  a  constant  victory  over  interposing  doubts. 
It  is  a  conflict,  in  one  form  or  other^  with 
the  objections  and  fallacies  which  we  consider- 
ed in  our  last  Lectures.^  It  is  a  conquest 
over  the  dictates  of  mere  human  wisdom  and 
the  conclusions  of  mere  external  perception. 
It  unites  us  with  Christ,  takes  up  the  cross, 
endures  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,  realises 
eternal  and  future  blessings — and  looks  not  at 
the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which 
are  not  seen.^ 

You  must,  therefore,  continually  depend  on 
the  succours  of  grace  to  strengthen  in  you  the 
UABiT  OF  FAITH,  and  prescrvc  it  in  life  and 
vigour ;  to  give  you  the  impression  of  its  rea- 
sonableness, after  having  once  admitted  the 
'truth  of  Christianity ;  and  to  lead  you  to  exercise 
it  to  all  the  extent  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  demands,  and  apply  it  to  every  part  of 
Scripture. 

Thus  will  you  grow  in  faith  more  and  more ; 

*  Lectures  xxi,  xxii.  *  1  Cor.  iii. 
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intei|)08ing  doubts  and  objections  will  iess 
aniioy  you;  the  temptations  of  Satan  will 
less  prevail;  nay,  the  shield  of  faith 
will  quench  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
devil/ 

III.  And  in  this  progress,  you  will  learn  ever 

to  retain    THAT    HUMILITY    OF    MIND,  whick 

the  highest  degrees  of  £sdth  are  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  For  this  most  peculiarly  be»» 
comes  us  in  a  state  of  discipline  and  comparative 
darkness,  like  that  in  which  we  now  are.  The 
divisions  of  the  church  have  much  arisen  from 
a  want  of  the  due  union  of  humility  with  &ith. 
And  yet  the  very  nature  of  this  grace  should, 
and  will,  in  proportion  as  it  is  genuine,  produce 
lowliness  of  mind. 

Humility  is  the  very  handmaid  of  true 
faith;  the  only  soil  where  it  will  flourish. 
While  pride,  and  presumption,  and  unholy  cu- 
riosity engage  the  heart,  doubts  prevail,  ob- 
jections retain  their  force,  faith  cannot  enter. 
And  if  these  evils  ever  regain  their  influence 
after  they  have  been  dethroned,  faith  lan- 
guishes, doubts  thicken,  objections  recur ;  the 
strength  of  the  soul  is  gone ;  eternal  realities 
fade  from    the  view ;    temporal  interests  as- 

'  £ph.  vi.  16. 
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MtDe  '«  fiilse  magnitode;  Satan/ the  great 
adversary,  gams  an  advantage  over  us;  and 
sensual  passions  are  at  hand,  as  instruments  of 
his  snares. 

Let  us,  then,  walk  in  humility  of  heart. 
This  is  the  lesson  of  the  entire  revelation  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  more  especially  of  the  subject 
to  which  we  have  been  now  attending. 

We  should  be  thankful,  indeed,  for  the  sure 
testimony  of  God,  and  for  the  least  measure  of 
true  faith  in  it.  This  blessing  is  incalculable. 
Compared  with  the  darkness  of  nature,  Revela- 
tion is  a  blazing  light ;  the  Saviour  is  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  ;  the  gospel  a  day  of  illumina- 
tion and  joy.  But  still,  as  respects  our  own 
imperfect  apprehension  of  these  blessings,  our 
dangers  from  our  spiritual  adversaries,  and  the 
brighter  discoveries  of  eternity,  we  are  in  an 
obscure  and  confused  state.  We  walk  byfaithy 
not  by  sight}  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly,^ — 
in  an  enigma — we  speak  only  as  children ;  we 
know  partially.  We  are  making  our  way  through 
the  night  of  this  world  ;  faith  is  only  as  a  lamp 
glimmering  in  a  sepulchre,  sufficient  to  guide 
our  lowly  path,  but  never  intended  to  ad- 
minister to  our  self-confidence  and  pride.  It 
has  its  best  effect  when  it  leads  us  to  repose 

»  2  Cor.  V.  7.  •  1  Cor.  xiii.l2. 
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on  the  sure  word  of  prophecy ^  and  thereunto  to 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  till  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in 
our  hearts.^ 

'  2  Pet.  i.  19. 
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LECTURE  XXIV. 

THE  SOUND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  RECORDS 

OF  REVELATION. 


2  Tim  it.  15. 

Rightly  dividing  the  ward  of  truth. 

Having  considered  the  fiauth  with  which  the 
divine  records  of  Christianity  are  to  be  re- 
ceived, it  is  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  just  method  of  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  those  records  which  such  a  faith 
implies. 

For,  in  an  age  of  literary  innovation  and  in- 
tellectual daring,  men  may  admit,  generally^ 
the  Christian  religion,  and  even  pass  over,  with- 
out remark,  the  description  of  a  true  faith ;  and 
yet  may  evade  the  whole  design  of  Christianity, 
by  a  false  system  of  interpretation.    For  as  in 
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the  dark  ages  an  excessive  superstition  bowed 
to  the  mere  authority  of  the  church  ;  so,  in  the 
present  day,  a  bold  and  hazardous  licentious- 
ness may  throw  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  into  doubt  and  uncertainty.  We 
have  now  the  corruptions  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  flowing  together.  We  have  a  secret  in- 
fidelity, under  the  name  of  Christianity.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  to  consider  what  clue 
we  may  find  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  our 
former  Lectures,  to  guide  us  on  our  way. 

Now,  the  observations  already  offered  on  the 
nature,  reasonableness,  and  extent  of  faith, 
imply  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  we  can  re- 
quire. Indeed,  we  might  throw  ourselves  back 
upon  the  Lectures  on  Inspiration,^  where  we 
found  that  every  thing  was  simple,  human, 
ordinary,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred 
writers  conveyed  to  us  those  instructions  which 
were  inspired  and  superintended  by  the  Divine 
Spirit.  But  the  class  of  young  persons,  whom 
I  have  especially  in  my  eye  in  these  discourses, 
require  details. 

Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  right  method 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  as  springing  di- 
rectly FROM  A  TRUE  FAITH;  dS  AIDED  BT 
COMMON     SENSE     AND    THE    ORDINARY    LAWS 

OF  HUMAN  language;   and  as  suggcsted 

'  Lect  xii.  and  ziii. 
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and  amplified  by  the  particular  cua-* 
ra4:t£r  of  an  inspired  book. 

'    L  Let  us  consider  bow  a  right  method  of 
interpreting    Scripture     springs     directly 

FROM    A    TRUE    FAITH. 

1.  For  such  a  faith  implies  an  honest  ap* 
plication  of  our  natural  understand- 
ing to  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  a  revelation 
from  Almighty  God.  The  key  to  all  sound 
interpretation,  is  a  due  reverence  for  the  divine 
writings,  in  opposition  to  levity,  to  human 
fancies,  to  a  scornful  spirit,  to  attempts  to 
force  a  meaning  on  the  holy  word.  The  very 
essence  of  faith  is  submission  to  the  testimony 
of  Grod.  Reason  closes  her  reign,  as  to  the 
matter  before  her,  when  she  opens  the  book  of 
God,  and  faith  ascends  the  throne — ^leaving  to 
reason  her  proper  province^  the  subordinate 
ministration  of  arranging  and  expounding  the 
new  and  majestic  truths  thus  brought  before  her. 

Faith  in  Christianity,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  faith  in  the  things  of  which  Chris- 
tianity consists — faith  in  the  matter  of  Revela- 
tion— that  is,  in  the  real  and  honest  meaning  of 
the  words  and  sentences,  conveying  these  mat- 
ters to  reasonable  and  accountable  beings. 
This  speaks  for  itself.  Is  faith  merely  a  pre- 
tence, which  allows,  generally,  a  submission  to 
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divine  Revelation,  and  then  rejects^  by  piece- 
meal, the  particulars  of  which  that  Revelatioa 
consists  ?  Is  that  faith  ?  Or,  is  it  faith,  to  pre- 
tend plausibly  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  un- 
erring word  of  God^  and  then  to  bring  our  own 
opinions,  our  own  notions,  our  own  prejudices, 
and  impose  them  on  that  word  ?  Is  it  faith  to 
profess  an  unreserved  obedience  to  the  statute 
law  of  heaven,  promulgated  by  the  great  Sove* 
reign  of  the  universe — and  then  to  cavil,  to 
elude  the  plain  sense^  to  alter  all  the  provisicHis 
of  that  statute  law  ?  What.!  is  natural  religioa 
to  be  the  limit  of  our  faith  in  revealed,  and  all 
beyond  to  be  explained  away  or  exscinded?. 
No.  A  true  belief  involves,  in  its  very  first 
exercise,  an  honest  application  of  our  natural 
understanding  to  the  matters  of  the  divine  Re- 
cord, as  resting  on  the  testimony  of  Almighty 
God. 

2.  Faith  includes,  in  the  next  place,  a  tho- 
rough WILLINGNESS  TO  SUBMIT  OUB  UNDER- 
STANDING   AND    HEART  TO    ALL    THE    TRUTHS 

WHICH  God  is  pleased  to  reveal.  In 
fact,  without  an  unprejudiced,  and  docile  tem- 
per of  mind,  no  book  on  morals  or  religion  can 
teach  ;  much  less  can  the  Bible.  False  interpre- 
tations, spring  from  man's  perverse  resistance 
to  the  matter  which  a  simple  and  obvious  ren- 
dering would  briug  out.     Now,  this  is  intole- 
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rable.  Tbe  least  true  and  lively  faith  will 
produce  wmething  of  that  humility  before  the 
infinite  Creator,  that  sense  of  ignorance,  that 
conviction  of  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
Grod  and  man,  which  bow  the  whole  soul  before 
the  discoveries  of  Revelation.  A  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  follows  of  course.  The 
student  comes  to  it  to  be  taught ;  he  sits  as  a 
scholar  to  receive  instruction ;  he  presents  his 
understanding  and  heart  as  a  plain,  unwritten 
tablet  for  the  divine  Author  of  Revelation  to  in- 
scribe therein  whatsoever  he  pleases.  This  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  faith. 
.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  our  present  subject  is 
merely  the  working  out  of  the  particular  habit 
of  mind  of  which  faith  consists,  and  to  which  it 
leads.  *'  The  Bible,"  says  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
**  must  be  read  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was 
written."  This  temper  will  not,  indeed,  enlarge 
the  powers  of  the  understanding  or  discernment 
beyond  the  reach  of  man.  Mysteries  will  be 
mysteries  still ;  but  it  will  give  a  sincere  and  un- 
reserved desire  to  know  God's  will,  to  receive 
from  Scripture,  and  not  to  bring  to  it,  the  truths 
of  religion ;  and  to  interpret  the  divine  word 
according  to  its  own  principles  and  discoveries, 
and  the  analogy  of  its  doctrines ;  and  not  ac- 
cording to  preconceived  opinions,  natural  reli- 
gion, the  reasonings  of  men,  the  notions  of  the 

VOL.  II.  I   I 
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world,  the  prejudices  of  a  sect,  the  preficripkicHis 
of  a  church,  or  the  standard  of  theology  which 
may  happen  to  prevail  in  any  particular  place 
or  time*  ' 

3.  Again,  faith  puts  us  in  possxssiok  of 
MANY  OF  the  BLESSINGS  of  which  the  Scripf 
tures  treat,  and  gives  us  a  just  apprehenaioii  of 
the  great  subject  of  divine  Revelation.  Even  a 
work  of  human  literature  and  science,  can  only 
be  understood  by  those  who  know  something 
of  the  general  matter  treated  o£  He  who  loves 
the  science,  and  enters  into  it,  will  be  tiie  best 
interpreter ;  will  take  the  greatest  pains ;  wiU 
have  the  lai^st  share  of  self-distrust,  when 
difficulties  arise ;  will  take  things  in  their  order, 
and  apply  them  for  the  opening  of  his  way  to 
further  advances.  Whereas,  a  man  who  knows 
little  of  the  matter  treated  of,  or  who  has  no 
delight  in  it,  or  is  possessed  with  an  hypothesis 
contrary  to  its  first  principles,  will  make  out 
very  little  to  purpose. 

Thus  in  the  Bible,  interpretation  to  one  who 
is  in  possession  of  the  blessings  treated  of,  is 
rather  intuition  than  reasoning.  Ninety-nine 
things  out  of  a  hundred,  which  puzzle  the 
merely  learned  theologian,  are  to  him  obvious 
and  clear.  In  reading,  for  instance,  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  if  he  has  obtained  the  chief  bles- 
sings there  delineated,  and  is  in  the  practice  of 
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the  ddties  enjoined ;  if  be  has  felt  the  discove- 
ries made  of  man'B  fallen  and  sinful  state;  i^ 
by  the  particular  application  of  the  principle  of 
fiiith,  he  has  reposed  a  humble  trust  in  the  pro- 
pitiatioii  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  has  received  the 
blessing  of  a  free  justification;  if  he  has  been 
led  to  love  God  by  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  is  delighting  to  walk  in  his  com* 
mandments — if  he  has  all  these  things,  of  course 
he  has  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  lan- 
guage relathig  to  them. 

Bat  if  in  studying  these  epistles,  a  man  sets 
out  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  under-" 
standing  and  his  own  merits;  if  he  has  no 
perception  of  his  fallen  and  guilty  state ;  if  he 
has  no  view  of  his  need  of  a  Saviour,  no  re- 
liance upon  his  sacrifice,  no  love  to  him,  no 
desire  to  obey  him ; — what  can  he  make  out 
of  the  language  of  St.  Paul  t  What  will  he 
do  as  an  interpreter  ?  He  will,  he  must  perplex 
himself  and  others ;  he  will  use  terms  without 
meaning ;  he  will  bring  down  the  divine  doc- 
trine to  his  standard ;  he  will  put  things  out 
of  Aeir  place;  he  will  be  inconsistent  and 
obscure^  and  perhaps  contradictory,  in  his  ex- 
positions; he  will  be  a  far  worse  interpreter 
than  the  simplest  Christian  that  has  true  faith 
to  perceive  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  mat- 
ters treated  of.      The  simpte  Christian  may 

ii2 
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sometimes  be  formally  wrongs,  he  may  mis- 
take a  particular  argument,  he  may  push  a 
point  beyond  its  bearing ;  bat  he  tnU  be  sub- 
stantially right.  No  man  thoroughly  under- 
stands a  practical  subject,  except  he  has  esqpe- 
rienced  it  so  far,  as  to  be  able  to  compare  what 
he  reads  or  hears  with  what  he  finds  in  himself 
or  knows  to  be  found  in  others.  The  posiies* 
sion  of  the  things  treated  of  is  the  best  clue. 
Other  men  make  truth,  this  man  obeys  Jt. 

4.  Then  faith  leads  us  to  seek  th£  as- 
sistance OF  God's  blessed  Spirit  in 
rightly  understanding  the  Scriptures.  It.  is 
by  this  aid  we  attain  that  actual  experience  of 
many  of  its  blessings  which  we  have  just  been 
adverting  to.  The  Christian  finds  the  Bible  to 
be  a  Revelation^  with  an  accompanying  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  dissipate  that  mental 
darkness  which  the  same  Revelation  declares 
to  be  the  effect  of  the  fall.  He  implores,  there- 
fore, the  grace  of  God^  the  illuminating  power, 
the  aid  which  removes  prejudices,  which  shows 
the  force  and  harmony  of  doctrine,  which  opens 
the  meaning,  and  demonstrates  the  necessity, 
and  points  out  the  adaptation,  and  gives  the 
beauty  of  truth.  Thus  he  calls  to  mind  the 
Saviour's  last  act  when  he  discoursed  with  his 
disciples,  over  whose  minds  the  notions  of  a  tem- 
poral Messiah  had  thrown  a  cloud,  and  whose 
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▼eiy  love  to  their  master,  beiog  ill-directed, 
interfered  with  their  just  conceptions  of  his 
kingdom ;  he  remembers  that  our  Lord  opened 
tkdr  understanding  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures;  be  remembers  that  the  apostle 
prayed  for  the  Ephesians,  that  they  might  have 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christy  the  eyes  of  their  understands^ 
being  enlightened^  And  thus  he  unites  prayer 
for  these  blessings  with  every  effort  of  his 
judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  he  leans  not  to  human  wisdom^  but 
seeks  of  €rod  divine  teaching  and  grace. 

6.  Faith  also  guards  us  against  the  danger 

OP      HAZAROOUS     INTERPRETATIONS,     OR'   A 
FALSE  USE  OF  DIFFICULT  PASSAGES. 

The  will  of  man  is  deeply  concerned  in  all 
departures  from  the  truth.*  No  fundamental 
principle  rests  upon  one  or  two  difficult  texts. 
If  there  be  that  singleness  of  heart  which  is 
involved  in  a  lively  faith,  no  danger  will  arise 
from  the  misunderstanding  of  such  passages — 
and  they  are  but  few.  The  peril  arises,  not  from 
the  existence  of  such  passages  in  Scripture, 
but  from  the  wresting  them,  when  toe  are  unstable 
and  unlearned,  to  our  own  destruction.^   Whereas, 

»  Lake  xxiv.  45.    Eph.  i.  17,  18. 

'fikbop  Van  Mildert,  to  whom' this  lecture  is  much  in- 
debtad. 

»  2  Pet.  iii.  16. 
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if  fkith  meets  these  texts,  she  either  whoHy  lemves 
them,  or  else  uses  them  to  the  purposes  for 
which  the  entire  Revelation  of  Christ  was  com- 
municated. The  perverse  disputings  which  the 
apostle  guards  us  against,  are  of  men  of  eonupl 
minds.^  Men  of  humble  minds,  endued  ^nA 
true  faith,  fall  not  into  perverse  disputings ;  if 
controversies  arise,  they  will  not  be  pervene* 
they  will  not  be  of  men  who  corrupt  the  word  of 
God,  they  will  not  be  of  men  who  handle  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully.  Thus  faith  shapes 
her  course*  safely  amidst  the  shoals  and  quiek* 
sands^  where  human  presumption  would  make 
shipwreck. 

6.  Finally,  the  same  principle  of  submission 
to  God's  testimony  will  dispose  us  to  re- 
sort TO    ALL  NECESSART  HELPS,  aCCOrdiug  tO 

the  nature  of  the  different  cases  which  arise.  A 
possession  of  the  main  blessings  of  Christianity 
and  reliance  on  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Sp- 
rit, will  guard  the  Christian  against  material 
error ;  but  will  not  exempt  him  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  various  subordinate  helps  for  attaining 
a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  truth  in  all  its 
bearings  and  proportions.  Divine  Revelation 
is  indeed  perfectly  distinct  from  human  science, 
as  emanating  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom ;  yet 
it  has  this  in  common  with  ordinary  science, 

'  1  Tim.  vi.  5. 
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tkat  k  floats  through  the  channel  of  human  in^ 
•tructiQn*  .  We  miust  receive  it  not  as  the  unmi 
cf  wicn,  hut  0$  it  is  in  truths  the  word  of  God;^ 
but  we  must  nevertheless  examine  it  as  it  iM 
daliveied,  clothed  in  the  language  of  men^  and 
subject  to  the  general  rules  of  composition. 
This  is  the  province  of  human  learning ;  the 
matter  being  still  unreservedly  submitted  to,  as 
coming  from  God  himself,  and  infinitely  supet 
fidr  to  the  mere  petty  arts  of  human  criticism. 
Superstition  blinds  the  eyes  of  men,  forbids 
them  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  enjoins  an 
implicit    obedience   to   the   traditions  of  the 
church.     Enthusiasm  rejects  all  human  aid  and 
professes  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  illuminating 
Spirit.      A  well-informed  faith  avoids  each  ex- 
tareme.    It  relies  simply  on  the  divine  aid  for 
the  matter  of  truth ;  but  for  the  form  she  con* 
suits  all  those  helps  which  a  good  providence 
places  within  her  reach ;   the  labours  of  com« 
mentators ;  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;   the 
confessions  of  particular  churches ;  the  general 
consent  of  the  universal  church  in  all  ages  and 
places ;  the  aids  of  travellers,  historians  and  nar 
turalkts ;  all  the  lights  cast  on  the  study  of  the 
original  languages,  and  the  kindred  dialects ; 
the  continual  elucidations  of  living  students; 
together  with  the  deductions  gf  reason  as  to 
the  relative  bearing  of  the  things  laid  before 

»  1  Thess.  ii.  13. 
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US.  Only  these  aids  will  be  consulted  not  at 
fminary,  but  subordinate ;  not  as  masters .  and 
lords  over  faith,  but  servants  and  ministers  to 
her ;  not  as  permitted  to  meddle  with  the  mat* 
ters  revealed,  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  feet, 
what  are  really  the  revealed  matters. 

In  these  various  respects,  then,  a  just  expo- 
sition of  the  meaning  of  Scripture  springs  di- 
rectly from  faith,  because  the  true  andlivingiai& 
which  receives  divine  Revelation,  receives  the 
particulars  of  which  that  Revelation  consists. 

But  whilst  a  right  interpretation  has  diis 
source,  it  will  be  materially  aided  by, 

II.  Common  sense  and   the   ordinary 

LAWS    OF    HUMAN    LANGUAGE. 

Faith  having  laid  the  foundation  of  a  just 
understanding  of  Scripture,  hands  us  over 
to  the  general  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the 
rules  by  which  language  is  ordinarily  inter- 
preted. To  teach  by  human  language,  is  to 
teach  by  ideas  which  already  form  a  part  of 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  If  terms  are 
used  in  a  new  sense,  they  will  be  fi3und  to 
be  explained  by  the  sacred  writers.  If  di- 
vine grace  is  necessary  to  the  reception  of  spi- 
ritual things,  this  also  will,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently observed,  be  fairly  avowed  in  the  Reve- 
lation itself.  But  the  language  will,  after  all,  be 
human,  and  be  subject  to   the  usual   laws  by 
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which  ideas  are  conceived  and  expressed.  There 
iSf  indeed,  a  poverty  in  all  language ;  and  tratUH 
ktions,  and  distance  of  time  and  place,  may 
throw  an  ambiguity  over  certain  passages  of 
ancient  authors ;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
only  one  true  sense  to  be  attached  to  any  word, 
in  any  writer,  ancient  or  modern ;  which  sense 
is  indicated  by  the  connexion  and  series  of  the 
discourse,  by  its  subject-matter,  by  the  design  of 
the  speaker  or  writer,  or  by  some  other  adjunct. 
In  common  life,  no  prudent  and  conscientious 
man  intends  that  a  diversity  of  meanings  should 
be  assigned  to  what  he  writes  or  says.  And  if 
books  are  handed  down  to  us^  as  of  authority 
and  credit,  it  is  because  they  were  composed 
with  integrity  of  purpose.  Now,  if  this  be 
the  practice  in  all  fair  and  upright  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  much  more  is  it  so  in 
the  Book  of  God.  The  perspicuity  of  Scripture, 
the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  style,  the 
artless  form  of  the  narrative  parts,  its  brief 
and  diversified  hymns  and  psalms,  the  gospels 
and  epistles  penned  by  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles,  for  popular  instruction ;  the  manner  in 
which  truth  is  generally  conveyed,  surrounded 
with  practical  uses,  and  as  occasions  served  to 
develop  it — all  this  assures  us  that  the  ordinary 
common-sense  laws  of  human  language,  are 
our  safe   guide  in   the  interpretation  of  the 
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sacred  Reoords.  '  The  design  of  God  m  kis 
Revelation  would  be  lost  to  bis  creatures^  if  aa 
endless,  multiplicity  of  senses  were  once  ad«^ 
mitted. 

Some  chief  rules,  however,  may  be  laid  downy 
which  are  nothing  but  the  application  of  these 
principles:  but  which  still 'may  be  of  use  ki^a 
day  like  the  present,  when  novelties  of  ali^kinds 
are  afloat,  and  the  very  grounds  of  an  ^honest 
iuterpretation  are  disputed. 

!•  The  simplest  sense  is  generally  the 
TRUE  ONE.  The  Bible  is  the  most  popular 
book  in  the  world.  '^  Where  the  simple  and 
obvious  sense  will  stand,^  says  the  judicious 
Hooker,  ''  he  that  departs  from  it^  goes  farthest 
from  the  real  mind  of  the  Spirit."  The  me- 
thods of  obtaining  this  sense  are  not  arbitrary, 
any  more  than  in  any  other  book ;  but  fixed  by 
laws  drawn  by  experience  and  observation  from 
the  nature  of  language.  All  important  truth 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Scriptures,  recurs 
again  and  again,  is  stated  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
and  presented  in  many  different  lights.  No 
man  can  mistake  it,  so  far  as  the  comprehen- 
sion of  it  depends  on  the  terms  employed.  It 
is  not  interpretation,  but  faith  which  is  wanting. 
It  is  the  passions  of  men,  not  the  difficulties  of 
Scripture^  which  corrupt  our  decisions.  The 
Sulk  of  mankind  are  quite  as  capable  of 
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unddtetaflding  ail  itSi  maim  stateflients,  as  the 
lcai9ied)feir.,  though  ^these  i^aii  oombiae  tr afch 
bfeAter  into  a  system,  and  defend idt  aiDra.fSucl^ 
cessfully  against  the  arte  of  sophists.  .  This^one 
role jembraees  nine,  kandred  and  ninety-nine 
partft  out  of  a  thousand:  of  the  doctriaid  and 
preceptive  parts  of  the  Bible. 

2.  /If  the  sense  of  certain  .passages  ibe  not  ob- 
vicRB^  then  consult  more;at  length  the  occa« 

8SOK    OF   THE  BOOK  BEING  WRITTEN^  the  time 

wben  it  was  published,  the  persons  to  whom  it 
wasaddressed,  the  context  by  whioh  it  is 
sorfounded.  This  is  what  an  honest  man  does 
as  to  any  hmnan  writings  .  Generally^  the  sensfe 
is  simple,  and  he  follows  it.  If  difficulties  oc^ 
cor,  he  pauses,  he  reads  the  passage  again,  he 
looks  to  the  preceding  and  following  sentences, 
he  considers  the  occasion,  the  persons,  the  time^ 
the  general  subject  of  the  writing.  •  Thus  he 
soon  .obtains  the  true  meanings  or  a  <  meaning 
not  very  remote  from  the  true  one.  For  n6 
material  false  sense  can  be  put  upon  a  particu* 
lar  expression,  but  some  other  expressions  in 
the  sentence,  some  other  parts  of  the  narrative 
or  argument  will  detect  it.  The  false  meaning 
may  suit  some  few  of  the  surrounding  terms^ 
but  not  all ;  and,  like  a  key  to  a  lock,  unless  it 
be  the  true  one,  it  will  only  be  the  more  diffi- 
cult ta  pass,  as  force  and  violence  are  applied. 
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Matters  of  history,  oames,  chronological  dates, 
geogtaphical  niceties,  genealogies,  lie  generally 
the  most  open  to  uncertainty;  and  it  is  of  little . 
comparative  moment  to  determine  these  things 
over  accurately,  so  £aur  as  the  practical  influence 
of  Christianity  is  concerned.  Other  passages 
are  illustrated  by  the  usages  <^the  time,  by  the 
observations  of  travellers  in  the  east,  by  the 
established  force  of  proverbial  language,  by  the 
comparison  of  parallel  phrases.  Here  a  cau- 
tious criticism  has  her  natural  province,  and 
no  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  just  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  which  every  age  brings. 
All  this  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense.  Ano- 
ther rule  follows. 

3.    Let  BRIEF    PASSAGES  BE  EXPLAINED   BY 
THOSE   THAT    ARE    MORE    FULL    OX    THE  SAME 

OR  KINDRED  SUBJECTS.  The  collatiou  of  pa- 
rallel texts  is  the  master-key  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. It  makes  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter. 
It  surrounds  the  short,  apophlegmatic  summa- 
ries of  truth  with  a  divine  exposition.  It  gives 
the  pregnant  word  its  real,  because  inspired, 
meaning.  I  read  of  the  Almighty  being  a  rock, 
a  refuge,  a  hiding-place  ;  I  read  of  Christ  being 
the  shepherd  of  his  people;  I  read  of  the 
preaching  of  the  cross ;  I  read  of  the  Comforter 
the  church.  I  want  to  know  the  import  of 
e  or  the  like  brief  phrases.     I  turn  to  what 
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.the  iame  sacred  writere  have  thetntelres  said 
more  at  length  oa  the  •same  topics.  This  is  nj 
chie.  I  throw  into  the  single  term  all  the  ideas 
conveyed  in  the  enlarged  instruction*  Thus 
the  mysteries  of  the  being  and  perfections,  of 
the  eternal  God,  of  the  incarnation,  of  the  sar 
orifice  of  the  cross,  the  fall  of  man,  the  opera- 
tions of  grace  are  all  expounded  for  me  by  the 
presiding  Spirit  The  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  again,  are  thus  made  to  illustrate  the 
transactions  of  the  New ;  and  the  history  of  the 
New  to  reflect  light  upon  the  Old.  The  phrase- 
ology of  the  Mosaic  economy  is  thus  traced  out 
in  the  language  of  the  Evangelical,  and  is  in- 
terpreted according  to  that  more  spiritual  dis- 
pensation. The  historical  parts  of  Scripture 
are  also  blended  in  one  body  with  the  precep- 
tive; and  the  prophets'  allusions  to  passing 
events,  are  illustrated  by  the  reigns  of  the 
kings  under  whom  they  flourished. 

There  is  nothing  which  is  necessary  for  man 
to  know,  but,  if  it  is  expressed  concisely  and 
briefly  in  one  part  of  Scripture,  is  given  more 
fully  and  explicitly  in  another.  It  is  the 
same  inspiring  Spirit  that  speaks  every  where, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  his  infallible  guid- 
ance. 

**  I  will  not  scruple  to  assert,"  says  Bishop 
Horsley,    **  that  the  most  illiterate  Christian, 
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if  he  can  but  read  his  Engliah  BMe  and  wiD 
take  the  pain*  to  read  it  in  this  manner,^  (ciMih 
paring  the  parallel  passages  acoordii^  to  the  rs- 
ferences,)  '^  will  not  only  obtain  all  that  piacticil 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  salTation^  bat 
by  God's  blessing  will  become  learned  in  enrj 
thing  relating  to  religion,  in  such  a  degree^  that  he 
will  not  be  liable  to  be  removed,  eitherby  the  re- 
fined arguments,  or  by  the  false  assiwtioBsef 
those  who  endeavour  to  graft  their  own  opinioiii 
upon  the  oracled  of  God.  Let  him  study  the  BiUe 
in  the  manner  which  I  recommend,  and  let  hini 
never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumination  of  thit 
Spirit  by  which  these  books  were  dictated,  aai 
the  whole  compass  of  abstruse  philosophy  aai 
recondite  history  shall  furnish  no  argumeats 
with  which  the  perverse  will  of  man  shall  be 
able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian's  faith.*^ 

4.  Let  FIGURATIVE  AND  POETICAL  FAETS 
BE  INTERPRETED  BT  THE  FIXED  AND  OEDI- 
NART  LAWS  WHICH  ARE  CONSTANTLY  AP- 
PLIED TO  SUCH  LANGUAGE  IN    COMMOK  UFC 

Every  one  knows  the  difference  between  aa 
act  of  Parliament  and  an  ode;  and  everj 
honest  mind  applies  the  rules  of  language  asthey 
are  respectively  suitable  to  each.  In  grave  and 
strait-forward  history,  in  the  lives  of  patriaichs 
and  saints,  in  the  narratives  of  our  Savioor  s 
actions,  in  the  delivery  of  solemn  doctrine  and 
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preceptin  the  epistles^  the  obvious  sense  of  words 
is  the  true  one.  In  the  lofty  poems  of  Moses,  of 
Isaiah,  of  David ;  in  the  allegories  and  parables 
of  OQr  Lord  ;  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  in 
the  poetical  imagery  of  the  Canticles  and  the 
book  of  Job ;  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  where 
the  style  is  figurative,  highly  sublime,  richly 
adorned  with  metaphors,  abounding  withsud* 
den  transitions;^  filled  with  those  kinds  of  ex* 
pressions  which  an  impassioned  feeling  or  the 
prophetical  impulse  dictates — the  interpretation 
is  subject  to  different  rules,  but  rules  as  strict 
as.  in  the  plainest  and  most  unadorned  prosew 
Bveiy  man  feels  this,  and  insensibly  obeys  the 
leading  of  common  sense  in  interpreting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scriptures.  The  danger  arises 
wbett  weak  or  ill  informed  persons  take  occasion 
to  impose  wild  and  fenciful  senses,  merely  be- 
canse  certain  terms,  independently  considered, 
m^^  admit  of  them,  though  in  their  connexion 
they  reject  any  such  violence.  And  still  greater 
evil  springs  from  the  application  of  typical  or 
poetical  rules  of  interpretation  to  the  preceptive 
parts  of  Scripture^  and  thus,  explaining  away 
aM  the  force  of  the  most  solemn  truths  under 
the  pretence  of  eastern  imagery  or  Mosaical 
types.  Common  sense  distinguishes.  Com- 
nM»«0B6e,  as  the  handmaid  to  faith,  passes  on 
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securely.  It  is  the  perverse  and  wilful,  or  the 
weak  and  inconsiderate,  who  are  led  astray. 
No  man  can  wander  far,  that  desires  to  seek 
truth,  and  uses  the  proper  means  for  attainiiig 
it.  The  parables  have  commonly  a  kej 
giYcn  by  our  Lord.  The  loftiest  flights  of  the 
prophets  have  some  main  import.  The  moit 
profound  observations  on  human  life,  in  the 
Proverbs  and  Ecciesiastes,  have  a  clear  aad 
declared  practical  purpose.  The  devotional 
poems  are  the  genuine  language  of  the  sod 
under  deep  emotions ;  and  are  instantly  under- 
stood idien  similar  emotions  are  felt«  The  bm 
difficulties  that  remain  are  not  generally  so  or* 
cumstanced,  as  to  embarrass  the  humble  sti- 
dent.  The  unfulfilled  prophecies,  indeed^  where 
the  highest  poetical  and  figurative  language  ii 
connected  with  the  obscurity  which  the  wisdom 
of  Grod  has  spread  over  this  part  of  his  word, 
to  be  only  explained  by  event ;  call  for  moce 
than  usual  caution  in  what  we  venture  to  inter- 
pret ;  but  involve  no  practical  difficulty,  if  faith 
and  humility  be  duly  regarded. 

5.  It  is  a  good  rule,  further,  to  suspend  ous 

JUDGMENT  WHERE  A  PASSAGE  IS,  AFTER  ALL, 
NOT    OBVIOUS,    AND    TO    WAIT    FOR    FURTHES 

iNFORMATiox,  rather  than  to  commit  our- 
selves rashly  and  prematurely  to  a  decisioo 
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which  may  turn  out  to  be  unsound.     Work 
iHtii  the  plain  texts,  imbibe  the  simple  and 
main  instructions,  fully  enter  into  the  large  and 
ample  materials,  where  nothing  is  wanting  but 
time,  prayer/  meditation,  love.     Suspend  your 
judgment  on  the  difficult  passages.     They  are 
left  as  trials  of  your  humility.     They  are  at- 
tached perhaps  fully  as  much  to  the  matter  as 
the  expressions.     Do  not  stop  all  future  im- 
provement by  wedding  yourself  to  an  hypothe- 
sis, and  then  coaxing  texts,  as  it  were,  to  speak 
yotrr  meaning.    The  Bible  is  a  depth  which  we 
shall  never  fathom  in  all  its  parts.     Like  the 
book  of  nature,  it  is  clear  in  its  most  important 
features,  and  speaks  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness ;  but,  like  that  book,  it  is  mysterious  as  to 
the  essences  of  things  and  their  mode  of  exist- 
ence, and  involves  a  thousand  mysteries  beyond 
our  short-sighted  view.     But  like  that  book, 
again,  it  lies  open  to  the  cautious  labours  of 
future    inquirers.       Some    lights    have    been 
thrown  upon  it  by  every  diligent  and  humble 
student.     Every  age  leaves  the  difficulties  les- 
sened.    We  transmit  to  others  those  which  we 
cannot  surmount^  as  the  preceding  ages  left  us 
many  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  eluci- 
date.    The  same  impress  of  majesty  and  yet 
simplicity,  of  clearness  and  yet  mysteriousness, 
of  main  and  great  features,  prominent  and  in- 

VOL.   II.  K  K 
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t^ligible»  and  deep  obscarities  in  the  dtetai}» 
appear  in  the  book  of  natare  and  the  book  of 
Christianity. 
6.  I  observe,  therefore,    lastly,    that  thb 

GREAT  SCOPS    AND   AHAL06T    OF  TRUTH  WlH 

either  solve  all  materbd  difficulties,  or  render 
them,  in  a  practical  view,  so  usefbl,  as  to  prodnce 
peihaps  better  effects  than  if  they  were  all  ex- 
plicitly solved.  The  main  scope  of  the  Bible 
is  not  civil  history,  poetry,  philosc^hy,  hnman 
science,  critical  niceties,  beauties  of  style,  arti- 
ficial systems  frf  theology ;  bat  the  salvatiooi  of 
the  soul  of  man,  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.^ 
Every  part  of  the  Revelati<Hi  tends  to  homble 
and  abase  the  sinner,  to  honour  and  exalt  the 
Saviour,  and  to  promote  holiness.  A  distinct 
conception  of  this  main  scope,  will  assist  in 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  drift  of  passages 
where  minor  difficulties  occur. 

And  there  are  many  compendious  and  bril- 
liant summaries  of  doctrine,  which  shine  like  the 
polar  star,  to  direct  and  guide  our  course.  In 
human  compositions,  the  spirit  of  a  bocJc  is 
allowed  to  be  every  thing.    ''  I  know,"  says  the 

*  '*  The  scope  or  purpose  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  DOi  to  ex- 
press in;itter$  of  natnne  in  the  Scriptures,  otlierwise  tlian  in 
passage,  and  for  appticatioo  to  ai&Ki*s  capacity,  and  to  matters 
■K>r^  and  diViiie,     And  it  is  a  trve  rvie,  *  Awttom  aKod 

MiliB  parra  awrloritas.''— Lofd  Bacoa. 
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reader^  ''  the  a«thc»*'8f  mind ;  I  see  bisr  scope ; 
I  peyoeire  his  main  points.  Inhere  are  some* 
things  which  I  cannot  so  well  understand ;  bntf 
I  sink  them  in  the  mass  of  those  which  I  do/* 
Now  if  this  is  true  as  to  human  writing^,  bow 
mnch  more  is  it  applicable  to  a  book  which  i# 
divinely  inspit^  for  one  simple  puifpoie,  to* 
gnide  me  from  earth  to  heaTon,  to  reveal  nky 
Ml  and  recovery,  to  teach  me  my  duty  and  my 
happiness^  to  discover  to  me  myself  and  my 
Ssvionrl 

Bat  this  leads  ns  to  consider  how  all  the 
iweeeding  tetttatki  should  be  aa»plifted  by-^ 

III.  ThU  RULES'  WHICK  THE  PARTICULAK; 
CHARACTER  OF  tflE  IKSPIRATIOK  BELOHaiHC^ 
TO  T£lE  BthVE,  SUGGESTS. 

For  there  are  various  ways  in  which  corrupt 
nature  is  likely  to  fail  in  the  application  of 
the  general  rules  directly  springing  from  faith> 
atf  weU  as  from  the  particular  details  of  them  stlg- 
gasted  by  common  sense  and  the  ordinary  laws 
of  language.  These  dangers  may  probably  lie 
on  the  side  of  drawing  down  the  whole  import 
of  Revelation  to  a  human  level ;  forgetting  the 
wei^t  which  the  last  and  finishing  portion  oT 
Revelation  may  claim ;  explaining  away  capi- 
tal doctrines  and  duties  among  the  temporary 
and  local  topics  of  diflferent  dii^penaatioas  ; 

K  K  2 
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weakening  the  grand  distinction  between  what 
is  real  and  vital,  and  what  is  only  nominal  in 
Christianity  ;  omitting  to  take  in  the  place  and 
use  and  proportion  and  effects  of  each  truth, 
with  the  truth  itself ;  forcing  the  simple  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  either  to  express  or  exclude 
mysteries  according  to  our  own  turn  of  mind ; 
and  attempting  too  much  to  reduce  into  system 
what  perhaps  God  has  never  intended  we  should 
be  able  to  effect. 

Now  to  guard  against  these  evils,  which 
spring  from  our  fallen  nature,  let  us  ever  keep 
in  mind  the  peculiar  character  of  inspiratioo 
which  the  Bible  possesses.  And,  therefore, 
let  the  matter  of  Revelation  sug^st,  in  these 
respects,  our  rules  of  interpretation. 

1.    Let  us  RISE    TO    THE    SUBLIMITY   OF   THE 

SCRIPTURE  iiYSTERiEs,  and  uot  bring  down 
these  mysteries  to  our  petty  conceptions. 
The  things  of  Scripture  are  new,  grand,  stu- 
pendous, inconceivable.  When  we  first  dis- 
cover them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  a  true 
ftith»  we  are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
greatness  o(  the  ever-blessed  God  in  the 
majesty  of  his  works,  in  the  orders  of  his  provi- 
dence, in  the  incarnation  of  his  only-begotten 
SoD»  in  the  sacrifice  of  redemption^  in  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  when  we 
afterwards  become  involved  in  the  human  rules 
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of  interpretation,  we  are  in  danger  of  sinking 
in  our  entire  estimate  of  truth.  "  We  are  to  use 
reason  in  religion  every  where/'  says  my  Lord 
Bacdn^  **  only  the  mind  must  be  enlarged  to 
the  greatness  of  the  mystery,  and  not  the  mys- 
tery contracted  to  the  narrowness  of  the  mind/' 
The  words  of  Scripture  are  plain,  the  language 
generally  perspicuous ;  we  think  we  seize  the 
interpretation  because  no  difficulties  occur. 
But  we  must  continually  rise  to  the  elevation^ 
the  vastness,  the  glofy  of  the  divine  theme. 
We  must  not  insensibly  lower  the  Revelation, 
but  aim  at  enlightening  and  expanding  our 
minds  to  the  amplitude  of  the  discoveries.  We 
must  conceive  of  them  according  to  their  trans- 
cendent grandeur,  and  long  for  the  future  world 
to  unfold  them  to  us  more  adequately.  This  is 
to  act  indeed  as  faith  demands.  This  is  to  act 
as  we,  worms  of  the  earth,  are  called  to  do  in 
studying  a  Revelation  from  the  eternal  and 
infinite  God. 

2,  We  must  give  to  the  last  and  finish- 
ing PORTION  OF  Revelation  that  weight 
WHICH  it  may  justly  CLAIM.  For  as  it  has 
pleased  Grod  to  make  the  discoveries  of  his 
grace  gradual,  from  the  first  dawn  of  promise 
to  the  full  effulgence  of  the  gospel  day,  we 
must  follow  the  augmenting  light,  and  expound 
all  the  preceding  instructions  in  the  tone  and 
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glory  of  the  cof^mmatbg  4eve}opmeiM:.  Jim 
is  more  iioportapt,  m  our  Lord  exjpre^ly  pro* 
miped  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  tbe  apo8tle$  ipt9 
the  fulness  of  ithat  truth  which  tbey  were  not 
able  tQ  bear,  aud  which  he  ^id  not  discover, 
daring  his  abode  upon  earthy  Not  tb^t  we  am 
to  iindervj^ue  the  preceding  portioiifi  of  th@ 
sacred  records,  or  to  omit  giving  n  proportional 
importancie  to  all  its  injstr^ctions ;  b^t  we  are 
to  bestow  the  largest  sharie  of  attention  wk  the 
<3)rangelical  economy,  and  more  .e3peciaUyoii 
tt^  app/5to}ical  epistles^  because  they  contein 
the  last  ^nd  most  explicit  decteratipns  of  iiie 
divine  will.  To  confine  our  regards  to  d»e 
Psalnis,  the  Sermon  on  the  mount,  t^e  CrQspeto, 
is  Aot  faith  but  self-will.  To  stop  at  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Mosaic  or  prophetical  discoveries, 
is  to  depreciate  the  apostolical.  To  linger 
about  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  inspira<^^ 
instead  of  ascending  to  its  summit  and  taking 
the  commanding  views  and  the  widened  pro<^ 
spects  which  there  stretch  around,  is  neither 
honourable  to  God  nor  advantageous  to  tbe  in- 
terest of  truth.  It  is  to  lose  all.  It  is  to  sink 
down  to  natural  reason  and  a  darker  dispensa^ 
tion  and  preparatory  truth,  when  God  calls  us 
to  the  accomplishing  and  perfect  revelation  of 
his  will.  Our  rules,  therefore,  of  interpretation 
will  be  misappUed,  or  rather  will  be  insuffici^iit. 
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if  we  bring  dawn  the  gospel  dispensation  to  the 
{mmaus  impi^fect  and  introductory  ones^  int 
stead  of  elevating  all  the  preceding  portions  of 
the  Bible  by  that  which  qloses  and  illustrates 
the  whole.  And  human  nature  so  strongly 
tends  to  deterioration,  to  low  views  of  truth,  to 
seifrrelianoe,  that  the  stronger  guard  is  neces-> 
sary  in  our  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  watch 
the  divine  tract,  and  rise  with  the  rising  light 
of  inspiration. 
8.  It  follows  that  we  must  not  allow  what 

IS  T£lCPOBARY,  LOCAL,  AND  EXTRAORDI- 
MART^TOHIDE  THB  LUSTRE  OF  WHAT  IS  PER- 

VANENT  AKD  BINDING.  For  the  Bible  was 
not  written  for  one  ag^  merely,  or  one  country^ 
or  one  portion  of  the  church ;  but  for  all  times, 
all  places,  all  circumstances.  The  Bible  is  not 
merely  the  inheritance  of  Europe  in  the  eigh< 
teenth  century,  but  was  the  guide  of  Asia  and 
Africa  in  maqy  preceding  ages ;  and  is  to  be 
the  teach^  of  the  whole  world  in  some  future 
time.  The  Bible  contains  the  Patriarchal  and 
Mosaical  covenants,  which  have  passed  away  ; 
as  well  as  the  evangelical,  which  remains.  The 
Bible  gives  the  temporary  events  of  the  first 
establishment  of  the  gospel,  and  the  extraor** 
binary  powers  exercised  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  by  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  as  well 
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a»  the  permanent  and  ordinary  doctrines  and 
promises  which  are  to  illuminafte  and  snatain 
the  church  in  all  times. 

There  is,  therefore,  anobvioos  distinction  to  be 
made  between  temporary,  local,  and  extraordi-' 
nary  matters,  and  those  which  are  of  nndenatiiur 
and  paramount  obligation.  Human  natnre  loves 
ceremonies,  pomp,  external  appearance.  Humaa 
nature  soon  forgets  the  infinite  grace  and  power 
of  the  Christian  redemption,  and  loses  herself 
amidst  the  figures  and  adumbrations  of  the  law, 
the  enactments  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  direc* 
tions  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  early  churches. 
Human  nature  is  especially  in  danger  of  merg- 
ing the  sanctifying  and  permanent  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  temporary  and  extraor- 
dinary power  of  miraculous  operations.  The 
interpreter  of  Scripture  must  modify  and  elevate 
his  views  by  this  important  consideration. 
Much,  no  doubt,  is  local  and  peculiar  in  the 
Bible,  whicb^  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
is  either  not  binding  at  all,  or  not  binding  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  under  the  law.  The 
prophets  have  much  local  matter.  The  di- 
vine mission  of  our  Lord  has  much  peculiar 
to  his  office.  The  extraordinary  powers. of  the 
apostles,  and  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
which  ceased  after  the  days  of  the  first  Chrisr 
tiaps,   make  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
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mode  of  the  doctrines  delivered,  in  the  con- 
fivmation  of  religion,  and  in  the  evidences  of 
grace  and  faith. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  there  is  a  grand, 
exalted^  permanent  doctrine,  an  explication  of 
the  divine  will  designed  for  all  times ;  mani- 
festations of  God's  purposes  of  salvation  in 
Christ  Jesus,  which  remain  ever  the  same ; 
operations  of  grace  on  the  fallen  heart  of  man, 
and  rules  of  duty  for  his  conduct,  which  are 
similar  in  every  age.  Faith,  then,  must  keep 
her  eye  on  this  capital  distinction,  and  acquire 
the  habit  of  separating,  without  injuring  or 
weakening,  the  divine  instructions. 

4.  It  is  only  an  extension  of  the  same  remark 
to  say,  that  we  must  distinguish  between 

REAL  AND  VITAL  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  WHAT 
CONSTITUTES  A  MERELY  NOMINAL  ADHE- 
RENCE TO    ITS    EXTERNAL   ORDINANCES.       For 

here,  again,  nature  is  ever  prone  to  fail. 
To  have  the  form  of  godliness,  and  yet  deny  the 
fower  thereof^  is  the  common  disease  of  the 
visible  church,  and  will  drag  down  all  our  in- 
terpretations, unless  the  matter  of  Revelation, 
as  contained  in  an  inspired  volume,  and  having 
a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  elevate  and  sus- 
tain our  minds.  When  once  we  have  imbibed, 
by  a  lively  faith  in  God's  testimony,  what  real 

12  Tim.  Hi.  5. 
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Cbnstwmtif  i^,  whnX  is  the  ecriptund  standavi 
pf  sin  a^d  bolioess,  w|iat  19  meant  by  a  contrite 
heart,  by  pardon  and  justification  and  peace  in 
tim  bioed  of  CSbrist,  by  a  life  of  holy  loye  and 
ob^i$iiQ9  and  commnnion  by  the  power  of  the 
^<dy  Spiiitf'by  a  separation  in  taste  and  i^nmit 
fpoin  (the  pomps  and  Tanities  of  this  wicked 
wprld^  Wheii  aU  this  is  uad^vtood ;  and  when 
the  ppposite  points  of  the  utter  inanflfteiency  of 
mere  Jmowledge,  of  a  mere  adherence  tip  the 
nvne  of  Christian,  a  mere  discharge  of  o^wafd 
dtttiea»  a  mere  partioipation  in  sacraments,  a 
mei^  historical  foith  and  dead  worics  are  also 
perceived  and  appreciated,  then  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  mighty  discovery.  We  must 
not  waste  our  time,  nor  fritter  down  our  attenr 
tion,  upon  e:$:tamals  and  forms,  and  the  tithing 
of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin^  whilst  we  inr 
seasibly  lose  sight  of  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  and  gospel.  We  must  be  aware  of  the 
strong  propensity  of  nature  to  lower  the  im- 
portance and  explain  away  the  injunctions  of 
Revelaticm  in  its  peculiar  characters. 

We  must,  therefore,  not  apply  the  language 
addressed  to  the  first  churches,  where  all,  or 
nearly  all,  were  true  converts,  to  churches  where 
scarcely  any  are.  We  must  not  argue  from  the 
purity  of  Christian  bodies  when  few  and  scattered, 
and  under  persecutions,  and  separated  from  the 
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oiw#iHi4  combHied  in  Mtionn,  mi  eojoyHigexter^ 
Qtlpim^,  «n4  Bwtwi^  by  ChH9tdim  goyem-t 
mei^ts.  The  nature  pf  the  case  must  modify  tbd 
appticntiop  of  our  priociples.  We  must  keep  in 
miiid  tbo  biood  distioction  between  spiritual  life 
and  a(»ritMal  death ;  between  vigorops  and  primi'' 
tive  Cjbriftiauityj  and  feeble  and  worldly ;  bo^ 
tweeQ  the  church  when  persecuted  and  dUh 
charged  of  mere  formalists,  and  the  church 
whes  at  peace  and  filled  with  them;  between 
wh»t  constitutes  real  and  yital  ChrUtiaoity»  ftnd 
what  is  only  nominal  and  external* 
6.  We  must  also  ever  besjr  in  miiad»  that  thu 

USK   AND  PI.ACE  AND  RhhATlVf  P£AR|N09PF 
^¥J£|tY    TfiVTH,     AHS   TO    B£     Df^RlVJSD    FROM 

TU£  Scriptures,  as  w^Lh  as  thje  t&vw 
ITS£.L#.  Thifi  remark  differs  fyom  the  jHreced* 
ing  ones.  Those  went  rather  to  guard  the  in* 
terpreter  who  wa^  in  danger  on  the  side  of 
tami^ness  and  worldlyi-mindedness — this  and 
one  or  two  following  ones,  are  more  designed 
for  those  whose  perils  spring  from  the  common 
coxroption  of  our  nature,  but  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. The  peculiar  inspiration  of  tb^  Bible, 
not  only  excludes  cold  and  heartless  int^rpreta*- 
tion,  but  e^es^ive  and  ra$h.  Tho  place  and 
consequonces  and  use  of  each  U^th,  »re  to  hp 
att^n4^  to,  9»  well  as  tb»  itrutib  itefj^ff  W«  9^9 
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apt  to  take  the  truths  of  Scripture ;  and^  having 
formed  them  into  a  series  of  propositions,  to 
think  ourselves  at  liberty  to  use  them  as  we 
will,  expound  them  as  we  will,  put  them  toge- 
ther into  a  compact  whole  as  we  will,  draw  in- 
ferences from  them  as  we  will.  But  this  is  not 
the  Bible.  This  is  not  to  interpret  but  to  enact 
the  law.  This  is  not  to  give  to  Grod*s  inspired 
word  its  proper  province,  but  to  contract  its 
limits  according  to  our  own  imagination. 

Humble  faith,  indeed,  aided  by  the  sugges- 
tions which  common  sense  furnishes,  will  guard 
against  fundamental  errors  in  these  respects; 
but  the  divisions  and  controversies  and  heresies 
which  have  taken  their  rise  from  a  neglect  of 
this  obvious  rule,  make  it  important  to  dweli 
somewhat  fully  upon  it. 

Our  duty  in  interpreting  an  inspired  Book,  is 
to  consider,  not  only  the  statements  of  it  in  their 
broadest  features,  but  in  all  their  ramifications. 
We  take  the  fall  and  corruption  of  man— but  this  is 
not  enough — we  must  examine  the  way  in  which 
the  doctrine  is  introduced,  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  the  accompanying  truths  which 
are  found  to  surround  it.  We  take  the  pur- 
poses and  decrees  of  Almighty  God — we  de- 
duce the  doctrine — but  this  is  not  enouorh,  un- 
less  we  conjoin  the  proportionate  space  it  fills, 
the  connexion  in  which  it  stands,  the  churches 
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or  individuals  to  which  it  is  addressed,  the 
practical  temper  and  feeling  enforced  by  it.  So 
89  to  all  the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  The  plads, 
the  bearings  the  use,  the  proportion,  are  as 
much  matters  of  Revelation^  and  are  as  much 
to  be  followed  out  in  their  details,  as'  the  doc* 
trines  themselves ;  or  else  the  foundation  will  be 
of  Grod,  but  the  superstructure  of  man;  the 
premises  infallible,  but  the  conclusions  fallible ; 
the  materials  of  supernatural  temper,  the  build- 
ing of  natural. 

The  wheels  in  a  complicated  and  delicate 
machine,  if  taken  separately  and  dissevered 
from  their  accompanying  parts,  lose'  all  their 
Talae.  View  them  together,  working  the  one 
in  this  way,  and  the  other  in  that ;  some  mov- 
ing vertically,  others  horizontally — the  cogs  on 
the  circle  of  one  playing  into  the  indented  sur- 
face of  another,  and  all  regulated  by  the  skill  of 
the  mechanic — and  the  result  is  beautiful  and 
surprising. 

But  if  I  take  a  single  wheel  of  a  watch,  as  men 
take  a  single  doctrine  of  Revelation.  If  I  assert 
that  the  wheel  is  really  a  part,  a  constituent  part 
of  the  curious  machine ;  as  men  affirm  that  the 
doctrine^  Predestination  for  example,  is  a  real 
and  constituent  part  of  the  infinite  scheme  of 
redemption — what  avails  such  an  insulated 
affirmation  ?  I  ask  where  are  the  other  wheels. 
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wiiere  tfat  CMibmation  fixed  by  tbe  presuiidg^ 
Imlid  of  tbcr  Maker,  where  the  maiti  springv 
where  the  practitet  resolt  in  the  indicttioii  d 
the  hour  of  the  day  and  tbe  regulation  ef 
human  affairs-^as  I  ask  where  are  the  ddo*' 
trioea  which  surround  tbe  one  ia  questidii}^ 
iHiere  is  tbe  combination  of  truths  fixed  by  th« 
inspiring  Spiriti  where  are  the  main  principles^ 
where  is  the  practical  indication  o(  my  feelings 
and  duty  ?  The  wbote  Bible— 4he  wbole  do^ 
trine  as  stated  in  the  Bible  —  th^  whokf 
bearing  and  influence  of  tbe  doctrine-^ the 
whole  relative  position  of  it  as  to  other  d^^ 
trines^'^ll  the  inferences  and  deductions  Aoni 
it,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  same  divine  records 
where  the  principle  itself  is  revealed,  in  order 
to  entitle  our  statements  to  tbe  high  comment 
dation  of  being  scriptural  and  authoritotive/ 

But  we  pass  on  to  observe, 

6.  That  we  must  not  force  th£  simple 

MEANING     OF     SCRIPTURE,      EITHEB      *tO     £X- 

paEss  OR  sxcLUDE  MVsTERtEs  accordiug  to 
our  turn  of  mind.  Man  is  fond  of  extremes^ 
But  all  the  parts  of  Scripture  are  to  be  reoeivedi 
They  are  all  of  equal  authority,  though  not  all 
of  equal  importance.  They  all  proceed  from 
infinite  wisdom ;  and  that  wisdom  fixes  their 
respective  importance^  as  well  as  makes  them 
a  part  of  the  Revelation.   In  a  state  of  incipient 
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ftkh^  men  an  «|)t  to  pBsn  ovtff  all  iht  peculiar 
doctriiiee  of  the  gMpel,  whicA  they  do  flic4 
ttnmi^jr  feel  the  need  of,  01*  do  not  know  how 
to  apply*  In  a  state  of  warm  Christian  feeU 
mg  and  advanced  familiarity  with  truth,  metl 
are  apt  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  omit  and 
paaa  by  the  doctrines  which  rest  on  natural 
religion,  and  the  primary  duties  which  ifl&me^ 
dtately  flow  from  conscience  and  the  aocounta^ 
bkaeaa  of  man.  They  consider  them  as  kiot 
oaly  subordinate — ^which  they  are — but  useless^ 
wliich  they  are  not.  All  Revelation  takes  for 
granted  the  religion  of  nature,  and  cannot  be 
anderstood  nor  applied  without  that  religion 
being  admitted  either  explicitly  or  implicitly* 
It  is  generally  admitted  implicitly,  conscience 
is  followed,  reason  is  taken  as  a  minister,  the 
responsible  nature  of  man  is  acted  upon  with* 
out  controversy,  and  without  direct  reflection. 
But  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  Scripture 
is  not  to  be  forced  either  to  express  or  exclude 
mysteries.  All  the  truths  in  Scripture  are  of 
equal  authority.  The  subordinate  are  to  be 
received^  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  highest ;  and 
the  highest  so  as  not  to  omit  the  subordinate. 
No  one  truth  is  to  be  so  interpreted  of  so  e(fi« 
ployed,  as  to  contradict  any  other  truth. 
It  is  especially  necessary,  in  the  present  day. 
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to  remember  that  we  are  not  to  search  for  the 
highest  mysteries  of  Scripture,  where  they  were 
never  intended  to  be  found,  but  to  be  eonte&t 
with  the  different  matters  of  the  divine  Reveli* 
tion  as  they  are  simply  set  before  us.  Some  of  tiie 
most  iatal  errors  in  the  church  have  arasen  finom 
a  desire  to  find  the  loftiest  discoveries  of  Reve* 
lation  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Hdy 
Spirit,  in  the  Patriarchal  history,  and  in  the 
plainest  parts  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  The  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  Origen's  fanciful  scheme  of 
eld ;  the  errors  of  Cocceius,  in  modem  times;  the 
forcible  application  of  every  part  and  portioa  of 
the  Psalms  to  the  Messiah  and  the  eagerness  to 
find  out  what  is  called  a  spiritual  sense,  in  op- 
position to  the  literal  meaning  of  Grod's  word, 
have  all  their  origin  in  a  discontent  with  the 
proportion  in  which  the  mysteries  of  Scrip- 
ture are  found  in  that  divine  book,  and  in  the 
wild  notion  of  imposing  unheard  of,  and  new 
and  remote  and  unnatural  senses  upon  the 
plainest  narratives  or  most  devotional  parts  of 
the  divine  Records.  The  effect  is  to  take  away 
all  meaning  from  the  whole  Bible,  to  open  the 
door  for  every  extravagance,  and  to  destroy 
that  fine  and  beautiful  variety  which  now  cha* 
racterises  the  inspired  book  of  God. 

The  Holy  Spirit  has  in  every  part  of  Scrip- 
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tare,  one  grand  meaning,  and  conveys  one  lead- 
ing instruction^  though  others  may  by  fair  in* 
ference  be  deduced.  This  is  the  real  spiritual 
meaning,  that  is,  the  meaning  of  a  book  which 
relates  to  spiritual  things,  and  comes  down 
from  God  to  man.  But  some  call  the  spiritual 
meaning  a  new  meaning  put  on  Scripture  by  a 
lively  fancy.  Types,  prophecies,  parables  have, 
of  course,  a  meaning  beyond  that  which  they 
express.  But  in  all  these,  it  is  the  judgment 
which  is  the  interpreter,  according  to  the  esta- 
blished rules  of  language.  Those  parts  of 
Scripture  which  are  not  of  this  character,  have 
only  one  meaning,  and  that  is  the  literal ;  and 
our  concern  is  not  to  hunt  for  a  new  meaning 
which  we  call  the  spiritual,  but  to  deduce  use- 
ful instruction  from  the  plain  sense  of  the 
passage.  Otherwise  we  may  make  the  Scrip- 
tures mean  what  we  please ;  we  may  impose  a 
sense  of  our  own;  and  there  will  remain  no 
certainty  in  Revelation,  but  we  may  prove  from 
it  error  as  readily  as  truth.  The  Papist,  the 
Arian,  the  Socinian,  the  Neologian,  applaud 
the  suggestion,  and  employ  it  but  too  success- 
fully to  their  own  purposes.  And  the  piety 
and  good  intentions  of  some  who  first  propose 
such  senses,  do  not  lessen  the  mischief  of  the 
scheme  on  which  they  proceed,  but  render  it 
more  plausible  and  dangerous.^ 

*  Scott. 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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7.  But  I  observe,  lastly,  ths^t  the  peculisif 
character  of  Inspiration  belonging  to  the  Biblq 
should    prevent   our   attempting   to   R£Dyc4 

TRUTH    TO    A     TOO     MINUTE    HUMAN     STST£M} 
WHICH    PERHAPS    GoD  HAS    NEVER  INTENDED 

w;£  SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  DO.  SoDoe  plan  of 
truth,  in  its  great  outlines,  is,  indeed^  essential--- 
the  apostles  continually  give  such  schemes* 
The  deduction  of  consequences  is  also  neces^ 
$ary,forthe  purposes  of  discipline  and  good  order 
in  Christian  churches.  Confessions  and  arti- 
cles of  faith  have  therefore  their  use.  But  to 
frame  a  detailed  and  minute  system  of  truth 
in  the  way  of  what  is  termed  systematic  Tbeo- 
J<>&y>  is  to  forget  the  majesty  and  simplicity  of 
truth,  to  forget  the  limits  of  the  human  under- 
standing, to  forget  all  we  have  remarked  so  fre* 
quently  on  the  ignorance  of  man,  to  forget  the  au- 
thor and  infinite  perfections  of  the  inspired  Vo- 
lume. The  premises  are  not  all  revealed.  We 
know  in  part  only.  The  mind  of  the  interpreter 
is  soon  biassed  in  the  exposition  of  particular  pas- 
sages, when  the  trammels  of  a  system  hang  around 
him.  The  frankness  and  simplicity  of  truth  is 
lost.  Many  of  the  most  important  addresses  to 
the  consciences  of  sinners  are  weakened,  and 
much  of  the  cautionary  instruction  designed  for 
true  Christians  is  omitted.  Our  system  be- 
comes our  Bible.  We  start  from  its  proposi- 
tions as  our  first  principles,  and  the  authority 
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rfthe  all  perfect  wofd  is  virtually  undermined.^ 
Paitb  itself  is  contracted  and  enfeebled.  Indeed 
this  is  the  one  point  which  we  have  been  en-» 
deavouring  to  illustrate  and  to  which  we  return. 
Oar  whole  subject  is  involved  in  a"  true  and 
lively  faith.  The  direct  suggestions  and  aids  it 
famishes — the  helps  which  it  derives  from  com- 
nnm  sense  and  sound  laws  of  language,  and  the 
considerations  arising  from  the  peculiar  charac« 

'  **  For  the  obtaining  of  the  information,  it  resteth  upon 
the  true  and  sound  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
the  fountains  of  the  waters  of  life.  The  interpretations  of 
Scripture  are  of  two  sorts ;  methodical,  and  solute  or  at  large. 
For  this  divine  water,  which  excelleth  so  much  that  of 
Jacob's  well,  is  drawn  forth  much  in  the  same  kind  as  natu- 
ral water  useth  to  be  out  of  wells  and  fountains ;  either  it  is 
first  forced  up  into  a  cistern,  and  from  thence  fetched  and 
derived  for  use ;  or  else  it  is  drawn  and  received  in  buckets 
and  vessels  immediately  where  it  springeth :  the  former  sort 
whereof^  though  it  seem  to  be  more  ready,  yet  in  my  judgment 
is  more  subject  to  corrupt  This  is  that  metliod  which  hath 
exhibited  to  us  the  scholastical  divinity ;  whereby  divinity  bath 
been  reduced  into  an  art,  a  sinto  a  cistern,  and  the  streams 
of  doctrine  or  positions  fetched  and  derived  from  thence. 

"  Certainly  as  those  wines  which  flow  from  the  first  tread- 
ing of  the  grapes,  are  sweeter  and  better  than  those  forced 
oat  by  the  press,  which  gives  them  the  roughness  of  the  husk 
and  the  stone ;  so  are  those  doctrines  best  and  wholesomest 
which  flow  from  a  gentle  crush  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are 
not  wrung  into  controversies  and  common  place.  And  this 
ourselves  we  set  down  as  wanting,  under  the  title  of.  The 
Fi»8T  FtowiKGs  OT  ScRiPTURi." — Lord  Bacou. 

L  L  2 
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ter  of  inspiration  attached  to  the  diviiie  recotdi, 
are  only  so  many  methods  which  the  principle 
of  faith  employs  in  her  exercise  on  the  tes^ 
mony  of  God.  The  more  simple  and  vigcmm 
that  principle  is,  the  more  will  it  apply  its^to 
the  devout  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  their 
extent,  in  all  their  variety  of  matter,  in  all  their 
authority  upon  the  conscience.  In  short,  the 
reception  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  of 
divine  origiu,  will  carry  with  it  all  the  de- 
tails of  that  Revelation,  and  lead  to  all  the 
means  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  which  they 
include. 

But  here  an  objection  meets  us.  A  diversity 
of  interpretation  is  said  to  exist  among  sincere 
and  devout  Christians,  and  to  render  the  tenor 
of  the  Scripture  so  far  uncertain,  and  embar- 
rass the  mind  of  the  sincere  inquirer. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  the  fact  itself  has  been 
exaggerated — that,  whatever  these  differences 
are,  they  are  not  chargeable  upon  Christianity — 
that  they  fail  on  subordinate  matters  for  the 
most  part — that  they  may  be  avoided  in  prac- 
tice — and  that  the  universal  church  has  pre- 
sented but  one  front  of  truth  to  mankind. 

I  say  THE  FACT  HAS  BEEN  GREATLY  EX- 
AGGERATED. There  have  been  diverse  inter- 
pretations no  doubt ;  but  they  have  beea  trifling 
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Md^ineoiiMdereliile,  compared  with  thb' direct 
iiid^^iiimirersal  truths  which  Christianity  has 
ttog^t.^ Misguided  men,  though  pious,  have  erred 
Md  do  err ;  but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  ten 
thcQsatid  times  ten  thousand  blessings,  which 
Ui^se '  very  men  receive  and  act  upon.  Arian- 
ism,-  S<>oinianism,  and  Neologism  have,  indeed^ 
caused  great  evils  by  their  corruptions  of  the 
sacred  word;  but  this  is  infidelity  under  the 
guise  and*  cloke  of  Christianity,  destroying 
the  faith  of  Christians.  A  cold  and  tame 
interpretation,  also,  of  the  Christian  Records 
evaporates  all  their  force ;  but  this  is  formality 
under  the  name  of  faith.  To  all  who  receive 
the  divine  Revelation  with  a  true  faith — and  with 
none  other  are  we  now  concerned — ^the  inter* 
pretation  of  its  records  is  simple,  and  the  divert 
sities  of  opinion  in  no  way  weaken  the  mighty 
force  of  the  truths  communicated. 

But   THE    DIFFERENCES,     WHATEVER    THEY 
ARE,  ARENOT  CHARGEABLE  UPOnChRISTIAN-' 

ity — just  as  the  unnumbered  evils  to  which  the 
works  of  God  in  nature  are  abused,  are  notcharge- 
able  on  natural  religion.  No :  the  folly  of  man  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  infinitely  wise  God. 
Man  perverts  every  blessing  in  some  degree* 
The  depravity  of  his  affections,  the  weakness 
of  his  reasoning  faculties^  the  different  portion 
qI  oriirinal  endowment   and  of  means  of  im- 
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provement  with  which  he  is  entrasted,  all  ocok^ 
sion  a  variety  of  judgment  on  some  of  tbededi* 
rations  of  Grod's  will,  both  in  the  book  of  natait 
and  the  book  of  grace — bat  none  prevent  the 
operation  of  truth,  the  obligation  of  consciaMe^ 
the  main  and  commanding  discoveries  of  tlit 
divine  glory  which  are  made.  Nay,  the  veiy 
diversities  of  interpretation  on  minor  details, 
prove  the  integrity  of  the  inquirers,  the  inde- 
pendence of  mind  with  which  they  have  sought 
truth,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  with  whieh 
they  embrace  the  Christian  Revelation. 
For   these  interpretations   fall    for   the 

MOST    PART    ON    SUBORDINATE  MATTERS,  and 

merely  serve  as  a  wholesome  exercise  of  humi- 
lity towards  God,  and  forbearance  and  kindness 
towards  man.  What  have  the  diversities  of 
opinion  as  to  the  discipline  of  churches  done, 
but  set  various  bodies  of  Christians  to  work 
with  redoubled  activity,  to  prosecute  with 
warmer  zeal  one  great  object  ?  And  even  the 
differences  of  interpretation  on  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Revelation,  affect  not  the  doctrines 
themselves,  but  some  circumstances,  some  par- 
ticular uses  or  inferences  from  them,  whilst  the 
capital  points  remain  untouched. 

And  the  remaining  evils  of  these  dilfi»r- 
ent  interpretations  may  be  diminished  and 
AVOIDED  IK  practice,  if  the  Scriptures'  1^ 
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atudied  ^tb  mdeqaate  humility ;  if  the  tMM 
dodiineft  and  duties  of  Cbristianity  are  kept 
promineiitly  in  Tiew ;  if  the  heart  be  faith- 
ful to  the  love  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  A  prac- 
tical  use  of  the  most  disputed  texts  may  be 
readily  found,  from  the  design  of  the  sacred 
penman ;  whilst  the  very  diversities  are  calls 
ftir  further  improvement,  larger  measures  of  aU 
tention  and  prayer,  growing  acquaintance,  by 
tike  comparison  of  different  proposals  and  opi* 
nio&t^  with  the  amplitude  and  virtue  of  the 
word  of  God. 

And,    after   all,    the    universal   church 

HAS  PRESENTED  BUT  ONE  FRONT  OF  TRUTH 

TO  MANKIND.  Controversies  have  been  tern* 
porary ;  new  and  strange  interpretations  have 
seldom  outlived  the  age  which  gave  them 
birth ;  differences  of  judgment  have  been  con* 
ciliated.  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  body  of 
sincere  and  devout  Christians^— those  who  really 
receive  the  Christian  Revelation — have  pre- 
sented one  unvaried  front  of  commanding  truth ; 
they  have  expounded  the  Scriptures  in  one 
way ;  they  have  spoken  one  language ;  they 
hsve  been  animated  with  one  love  to  their  God 
and  their  fellow-creatures,  for  God's  sake  ;  they 
baTe  found  the  book  of  inspiration^  emanating 
from  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  respond  to  the 
langaage  of  their  wantd,  fulfil  the  urgency  of 
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theic  desires ;  and  supply  all  the  direction  and 
joy  needful  for  tliem  on  jtheir  way  to  beaten^  n 
^  The  whole  objection,  in  short,  is  frivolous.: 
it  first  misunderstands  the  facts,  and  then 
magnifies  them ;  and  then  argues  fiEdsely  from 
them^  No;  there  are  no  differences  of  inter- 
pretation as  to  main  points  of  the  diyiiie  Bs^ 
cords ;  and  the  diversities  that  do  exist  on  lets 
particulars,  are  as  the  dust  of  the  balance,. or 
the  moats  in  the  sunbeam,  compared  with  tke 
grand,  controlling,  divine  discoveries  of  salves 
tion  to  ruined  man. 

But  we  hasten  to  apply  for,  an  instant  the 
whole  subject  to  ourselves.  The  real  question 
is^  What  kind  of  faith  is  it  that  we  repose  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ?  Our  interpretation  will 

PARTAKE  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  FAITH 

FROM  WHICH  IT  SPRINGS.  Evcry  man  is  an 
interpreter  of  Scripture — not  in  public,  pertiaps, 
— but  to  his  own  heart,  to  his  children,  to  his 
family.  And  every  one  interprets  according  to 
the  moral  and  religious  state  of  his  mind*  This 
divides  the  readers  of  the  Bible  into  two  gprand 
classes ;  those  who  have  a  true  and  living 
faith,  the  operation  of  grace — and  those  wh# 
have  only  a  dead  and  speculative  assent,  the 
produce  of  mere  unassisted  nature. 
.^The  VITAL  Christianity  of  the  HEAaT 
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CA^K  ALaNE  interpret  arigfat,  because^  it  readisi 
with  faith,  it  reads  with  gentrine  submission  of 
softly  it  reads  with  ah  honest  desire  to  know 
the*  will  of  Ood,  it  reads  with  ^me  experiente 
if  the  blessings  treated  of,  it  reads  with  praycnr 
for  the  Holy  Spirit.     This  kind  of  Christianity 
can  employ  aright  the  various  rules  of  ordinary 
language,  under  the  guidance  of  plain  sense. 
This  kind  of  Christianity  can  be  aided  by  the 
raggestions  we  have  offered  on  the  peculiar 
character  of  inspiration  attached  to  the  Chris- 
tian records.     But  a  merely  nominal  and 
SPECULATIVE  Christianity  can  do  nothing  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  divine  word.     It  may  discuss 
some  incidental  matters,  arrange  historical  tes- 
timonies, settle  a  genealogy,  argue  a  various 
reading ;  but  what  can  it  make  of  the  infinitely 
momentous  discoveries   of  Revelation  which 
fidth  alone  can  receivoand  apply  ?    This  Chris- 
tianity wants  not  an  interpreter,  but  conversion ; 
not  direction,  but  life ;  not  the  common  aids  of 
literary  remark,  but  the  transcendent  helps  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

What,  then,  is  your  interpretation 
OF  THE  HOLY  book?  Tell  mc  its nature, and 
I  will  tell  you  what  your  faith  is,  and  what  the 
state  of  the  mind  in  which  that  faith  resides* 

But  the  case  is  plain.  Multitudes  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  read  the  Bible/  with  a  veil 
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upon  their  heaita.  They  see,  hot  pctcciye  aol; 
they  read,  but  onderstand  not ;  they  hear»  fan 
they  compieheDd  not.  The  defect  is  not  in  the 
object,  hot  the  fiicolty ;  not  in  the  bocd^  of  God, 
but  in  the  will  of  man ;  not  in  the  smaJler  emu 
of  interpretation,  hot  in  the  want  of  the  fnt 
elements  and  materials  of  religions  pcicjep> 
tion. 

Let  eadi  one,  then,  who  is  conscioiui  that  he 
has  neyer  understood  his  Bible — ^thai  it 
been  as  a  sealed  book — that  its  mysteries 
been  a  stumbling  block,  and  its  doctrines  as 
foolishness  to  him — humble  himself  befoee 

THE  THRONE  OF  MERCT,  AND  IMPLOMS  THE 
GRACE     OF   THE    ILLUMINATIXO    SfIMIT  ;     Ict 

him  seek  that  aid  which  removes  impediments 
and  obstacles  from  the  mind ;  which  chaises 
the  heart ;  which  abases  the  soul  under  a  sense 
of  sin,  and  elevates  it  with  the  hope  of  pacdoa 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Then  ali  will  be  clear.  I»- 
terpretation  will  become,  as  1  before  observed, 
rather  intuition  than  reasoning.  All  the  mys- 
teries of  salvation  will  lie  open  in  their  practical 
use  to  his  eager  view ;  the  import  and  force  of 
every  part  of  Scripture  will  commend  itself  lo 
his  conscience ;  the  inward  possession  of  the 
blessings  treated  of  will  correspond  with  tbe 
description  of  them^  as  the  impreasioo  oq  the 
softened  wax  answers  to  the  seal ;  and  divers- 
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ties  of  interpretation  will  shrink  into  their  true 
insignificance. 

This  is  the  grand  distinction.  Do  we  inter- 
pret the  Bible  by  grace  or  by  nature ;  by  mere 
reason,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  by  dint 
of  labour  and  study,  or  by  experience ;  by  the 
powers  of  science  and  the  application  of  intel* 
lect,  or  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  ?  Do  we  rest  satisfied  with  the 
shell  and  surface  of  Christianity,  external  and 
incidental  matters,  a  theoretic  scheme  of  doc* 
trine,  and  the  creed  of  a  national  church  ;  or 
do  we  penetrate  to  the  life  and  interior  meaning 
of  Christianity,  reach  its  essential  discove- 
ries,  understand  its  scheme  of  salvation,  and 
adhere  to  it  from  an  inward  perception  of  its 
unspeakable  benefits  ? 

If,  on  this  all-important  question,  any  doubt 
fsmains,  let  us  solve  it  by  seeking  more  ear*- 

irXSTLT    AND    DECISIVELY    FOR   THE    AIDS    Of 

GRACE ;  let  US  examine  our  state  before  God ; 
let  us,  by  prayer,  imbibe  and  drink  in  the  heat 
Tenly  influences ;  let  us  never  rest  satisfied  till 
we  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  has  made  us 
free  from  the  chains  and  degradation  of  sin  and 
Satan. 

And  let  the  sincere  student  of  Scripture, 
whose  faith  and  love  are  bringing  into  his  heart 
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all  the  treasures  of  the  divine  word,  grow  and 
advance  in  that  humility  and  tenderness 
or  SPIRIT,  which  are  the  best  preservatives 
against  the  minor  evils  of  different  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture.  The  real  danger  from  these 
evils  is  not  from  the  passages  thus  expounded 
in  various  manners,  but  from  the  self-will,  the 
pertinacity,  the  dogmatism,  the  spirit  of  coo- 
troyersy.  which  the  great  spiritual  adveraary 
may  take  occasion  to  infuse.  Humility  mid 
love  preserve  our  own  rights  of  judgment  en- 
tire, but  avoid  the  bitter  fruits  of  obstinacy  and 
division.  The  vital  and  fundamental  points  are 
held  in  meekness  and  charity ;  the  incidental 
ones  in  silent  and  unobtrusive  opinion ;  whilst 
that  blessed  time  is  waited  for,  in  which  the 
operations  of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  of 
the  heart  shall  be  for  ever  harmonized  in  the 
revelations  of  a  world,  where  knowledge  and 
love  will  be  united  in  their  highest  exercises, 
never  to  be  disjoined  or  clouded  through  eter- 
nity. 
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THE  UNIVERSAL  OBLIGATION  WHICH  LIES 
UPON  EVERY  HUMAN  BEING  TO  OBEY  DI- 
VINE  REVELATION. 


John  hi   18-  -21. 

3>  •  .1 

£b  that  believethf  is  not  condemned}  but  he  thsf 
.  beiieveth  ,not,  i$  condemned  abreudy^  because  he 
hath  not  believed  in  the  name  rf  theonfy-^Kgottm 
Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  condemnation^ 
that  light  is  come  into  the  world;  and  men  laved 
darkness  rather  than  lights  because  their  deeds 
were  evil.  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth 
the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his 
deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  he  that  doeth 
truth,  cometh  to  the  lights  that  his  deeds  may 
be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in  God. 

We  have  done  with  the  evidences  of  Chris* 
tianity ;  we  have  concluded  our  argument.    We 
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tote*  sow  to  intreaty,  to  feeling,  to  the  imprei^ 
sion^which  we  desire  to  leave  on  every  heart; 
to  the  anivenal  obligation  under  which  eveiy 
one  of  us  lies  to  receive  the  Christian  Reveta- 
tkm  with  a  true  and  lively  faith ;  such  a  fiuth 
as  carries  with  it  all  the  practical  ends  for  whi<A 
Christianity  was  designed^  and  terminates  in 

XYJEELA8TINO  SALVATION. 

Nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  cor- 
nipticm  of  man,  than  that  any  topic  like  this 
should  be  necessary.  We  might  have  sup- 
posed that  the  question  would  have  been  to 
convince  men  that  they  were  permitted  to  share 
in  such  vast  blessings.  We  might  have  sup* 
posed  that  the  difficulty  would  have  been  to 
persuade  them  that  the  fountain  of  grace  and 
salvation  stood  really  open  to  all ;  that  God  in* 
vited  his  fallen  creatures  to  happness ;  that  he 
welcomed  a  weary,  heavy-laden  world  to  truth 
and  rest. 

And  this  is,  indeed,  the  question  with  every 
penitent  and  contrite  inquirer.  The  difficulty 
is,  then,  raised,  not  upon  man's  part,  whether 
he  will  receive  the  blessing  or  not,  but  as  it 
regards  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven-~^he* 
tber  it  be  indeed  permitted  to  the  sinner  to 
approach  his  footstool,  and  drink  of  the  fountain 
offelicityandjoy.  When  the  heart  is  submissive 
there  is  no  want  of  simplicity  in  appreciadiog 
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the  evidence;  oo  want  of  eageiness  to  partake 
of  the  benefits ;  but  much  fear  and  apprehen»* 
sion  lest  it  should  lose  such  unspeakable  men- 
cies  through  Unworthiness  or  unbeUef. 
,  :Bot;wiih  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  the 
QMe  is  the  reverse.  Nothing  is  to  difficult  ae 
to.  convince  them  of  the  paramount  obHgatieiie 
of  Christianity.  They  slight  its  claims ;  they 
elude  its  demands  of  faith  and  obedience ;  they 
efface  from  their  hearts  the  deep  impressions 
which  truth  from  time  to  time  infixes. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  most  important  ta  set 
distinctly  before  them  the  universal  obligatioii 
under  which  every  human  being  lies,  to  submit 
to  the  Christian  Revelation. 

Now«  we  may  argue  this,  or  rather  enforce 
this — for  I  abstain  from  further  direct  argu^ 
ment — by  reminding  you  that  men  are  already 
bound  to  obey  and  love  God  by  the  strongest 
ANTECEDENT  OBLIGATIONS;  that  Christianity 
is  so  excellent  in  itself,  that  the  slightest 
EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE  is  Sufficient  to  oblige 
men  to  obey  it;  that  the  simplicitt,  va- 
riety,   INDEPENDENCE,    AND   FORCE  OF  THB 

EVIDENCES  with  which  Christianity  i» actually 
surrounded,  increase  this  obligation;  that  the 
duty  is  augmented  by  the  particular  ad^ 
Vantages  which  we  have  each  respectively 
ENJOYED ;  and  that  the  whole  is  carried  to  the 
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utmost  height  by  its  vast  discoveries  and 

THE     lUUEKSE     INTERESTS     WHICH     ARE     AT 
STAKE. 

And  do  Thou,  O  blessed  Lord  God,  voachsafe 
to  assist  us !  Do  thou  dispose  every  ear  to  at- 
tend !  Do  thou  dissipate  every  prejudice  from 
our  understandings,  and  discharge  every  pas- 
sion from  our  hearts !  Do  thou  excite  in  each 
breast  an  ardent  desire  for  that  grace,  whidi 
alone  can  cause  truth  to  penetrate  and  renew 
the  soul,  and  give  efficacy  and  success  to  all 
those  evidences  with  which  thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  accompany  thy  gospel ! 

I.  We  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  men 
are  already  bound  to  love  and  obey 
God  by  the  strongest  antecedent  ob- 
ligations; and  are  therefore  by  no  means  at 
liberty  to  receive  or  reject  Christianity  at  their 
mere  option. 

The  question  is  not  between  Christianity, 
and  no  moral  and  religious  accountableness 
whatever;  but  between  that  accountableness, 
dreary  and  awful,  without  assistance  and  with- 
out joy,  and  the  same  accountableness  relieved 
by  the  gracious  discoveries  of  Christianity. 
We  are  addressing  those  who  admit  the  bonds 
of  essential  religion.  With  the  atheist  we  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  present  argument.     "  Do 
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not  imagine,  then/' — I  adopt  the  language  of  a 
great  liying  writer,-^'*  that  you  can  consult  your 
tranquillity  by  shaking  off  the  incumbrance  of 
Revelation.  Do  not  imagine  yoii  may  live 
without  religion^  the  fear  of  God,  restraining 
yonr  passions,  mortifying  your  lusts,  making 
sacrifices  from  a  sense  of  duty,  if  you  can  suc^ 
eeed  in  getting  rid  of  the  New  Testament. 
Yon  may  shake  off  the  restraints  of  the  Chris«- 
tiaa  religion ;  but  you  will  not  on  that  account 
shake  off  the  restraints  of  religion.  Christianity 
did  not  give  birth  to  religion.  Christ  was  not 
the  author  of  religion — did  not  come  into  tkf 
world  to  teach  religion.  Had  the  Son  of  God 
not  come  forth  from,  the  pnesence  of  the  Father 
into  the  world,  religion  would  have  remained 
in  all  its  extent  and  obligation^  The  law  of 
God  was  already  promulgated ;  the  obligation 
of  man  to  love  and  serve  God  would  have  re^ 
mained  unaltered  ;  the  chain  which  connects 
man  with  the  Deity  undissolved.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  came  not  to  make  you  religious,  but  to 
make  you  happy  by  religion.  If  he  had  not 
come,  indeed,  the  religion  of  nature  could  only 
have  breathed  the  accents  of  despair  and 
misery.  Whether  you  choose  to  be  the  discii 
pies  of  Christ  or  not,  you  are  previously  under 
his  law,  and  that  law  you  have  broken.  Let 
the   New  Testament  be  a  deception — Jesus 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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Christ  an  impostor ;  yet  a  judgment  to  come  is 
certain.  Every  secret  thing  will  be  brought  to 
light.  Whether  you  shall  taste,  indeed,  of  the 
divine  goodness^  depends  upon  the  truth  of  the 
gospel;  whether  you  entertain  any  hope  of 
pardon,  enjoy  communion  with  God  as  a  Fa- 
ther, experience  the  consolations  of  religion, 
be  justified  by  faith,  and  die  in  the  full  assur* 
ance  of  hope;  this  is  alone  the  gift  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  If  you  reject  this,  you 
reject  your  remedy,  your  medicine,  the  only 
antidote  to  your  misery.  Your  guilt,  apostacy, 
ruin,  is  the  great  foundation  on  which  all  the 
statements  concerning  a  Saviour  rest;  the 
things  supposed  and  taken  for  granted.  Let 
no  man  think  he  can  quiet  his  mind  by  shaking 
off  the  fear  of  judgment,  by  rejecting  revealed 
religion.  The  only  consolation  you  can  derive 
by  refusing  to  be  guided  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  to  lose  the  hopes  of  religion  ;  to  stand, 
in  relation  to  God,  as  an  enemy,  when  you 
might  have  been  reconciled  to  him  by  the  blood 
of  his  Son,  adopted  into  his  family,  and  made 
heirs  of  eternal  life.  Do  not  imagine  that  you 
are  in  a  state  of  safety,  because  you  go  out  of 
hearing  of  the  voice  of  Christ,  the  great  De- 
liverer." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  obligation  under  which 
we  already  lie,  with  respect  to  God  and  religion. 
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Another  follows.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  if  Christianity  be  true,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter LEFT  TO  OUR  OPTION  whether  we  will 
receive  it  or  not.  Human  authority  cannot 
constrain;  but  divine  can  and  does.  It  is  a 
fetal  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  left  to  our 
choice  whether  we  will  receive  Christianity  or 
not;  so  that  we  are  under  no  direct  moral 
obligation  to  believe  in  it  and  obey  it.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  under  the  strongest  and  most 
indispensable,  supposing  the  religion  to  be  true. 
Man  is  not  left  to  his  option  ;  and  he  knows  he 
is  not :  his  whole  moral  nature,  his  conscience, 
the  reason  of  the  case,  his  common  understand* 
ing,  tells  him  the  obligations  he  is  under  to 
submit  to  the  greatest  communication  which 
God  ever  made  to  man.  What !  when  God  has 
provided  a  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  mankind 
before  the  ages;  when  he  has  proposed  that 
scheme  by  many  sucicessive  revelations  of  him- 
self; when  he  has  separated  a  chosen  family 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  serve  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  his  counsels ;  when  he  has  sent  out 
many  holy  men  and  prophets^  to  signify  before- 
hand the  glories  of  a  new  kingdom^  which  he 
meant  to  establish  upon  earth,  and  to  prepare 
men  for  the  reception  of  it;  when,  after  all 
these  preludes,  he  has  astonished  the  world 
with  the  completion  of  his  adorable  counsels, 
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by  sending  forth  his  only-begotten  Son,  the 
express  image  of  his  person,  to  take  upon  him 
our  nature,  and  to  suffer  and  die  for  us ;  and 
by  raising  up  apostles  and  evangelists,  under 
the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  record  these 
amazing  transactions,  and,  by  the  attestation  of 
stupendous  miracles,  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth : — when  this, 
and  much  more  has  been  done  by  the  Almighty, 
to  usher  in  the  gospel,  think  not  that  all  this 
mighty  apparatus  is  to  be  thrown  away  on  our 
caprice  or  obstinacy ;  and  that,  after  alU  we 
may  be  at  liberty  to  reject  his  whole  design,  or 
take  as  much  or  as  little  of  it  as  our  wayward 
fancies  should  suggest  to  us.  No :  as  well  may 
we  think  to  overturn  the  everlasting  mountains, 
or  push  the  earth  itself  from  its  centre,  as  to 
defeat  or  set  aside  one  tittle  of  that  eternal 
purpose  which  God  hath  purposed  in  Christ 
Jesus.  To  whomsoever  the  sound  of  the  gos- 
pel comes,  whether  he  will  hear,  or  whether  he 
will  forbear,  by  that  gospel  he  must  stand  or 
fall.  Through  faith  in  Christ,  he  may  inherit  the 
promises ;  if  he  withhold  that  faith,  it  is  not  at 
his  option  to  have  no  concern  in  the  threatenings 
of  his  affronted  Sovereign.*  Accordingly,  the 
gospel  proceeds  on  the  footing  of  my  text.  He 
that  believeth,  is  exempted  from  condemnation, 

*  Bishop  Hurd. 
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and  entitled  to  eternal  life ;  but  he  that  believeth 
not^  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hateth  the 
Ught,  and  cometh  not  to  the  light,  but  prefers  dark- 
ness to  it,  from  the  consciousness  that  his  deeds 
are  emL  For  everyone  that doeth  truth,  and  acts 
as  an  accountable  being,  cometh  to  the  light,  and 
accepts  and  rejoices  in  the  gospel,  which  sheds 
it  upon  a  darkened  world. 

These,  then,  are  the  antecedent  considera- 
tions. Whether  Christianity  be  true  or  not, 
you  are  under  the  essential  obligations  of  reli*^ 
gion  as  due  from  a  creature  to  his  Creator; 
and  if  it  be  true — as  it  most  assuredly  is — it  is 
not  left  to  our  option,  but  we  are  bound  by  the 

0 

most  solemn  sanctions  to  believe  in  it  and  obey 
it.  These  are  primary  principles.  May  your 
hearts  yield  to  them !  You  see  how  the  case 
stands.  We  do  not  so  much  argue  as  entreat 
and  persuade. 

Let  us  proceed  : — 

II.  To  remind  you  that  Christianity  is  so 

EXCELLENT  IN  ITSELF,  THAT  THE  SLIGHTEST 
EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE  IS  SUFFICIENT  TO 
OBLIGE  MEN  TO  OBEY  IT. 

I  need  not  surely  dwell  on  this  point.  You 
have  not  so  soon  forgotten  the  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  the  obvious  state  and  wants  of 
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man.'  -  You  hare  not  so  soon  forgotten  the  ex- 
ceUency  and  elevation  of  its  doctrines,*  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  its  morals,^  the  inimitable 
character  of  its  Founder,*  and  its  tendency  to 
promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  welfare  of 
mankind/  The  impression  is  still  deep  of  the 
internal  constitution  and  framework  of  Christi- 
anity. How  worthy  of  God,  how  suitable  to 
the  whole  state  and  desires  and  aspirations  of 
man.  Yes;  the  remedial,  consoling  nature  of 
the  gospel,  its  soothing  and  purifying  character, 
its  gentle  and  yet  powerful  operations  of  grace 
upon  the  heart,  its  knowledge  of  all  the  secret 
springs  of  human  conduct,  proclaim,  as  with 
tbe  voice  of  an  angel,  the  author  from  whence' 
it  sprung.    The  three  facts  there  disclosed,  the 

FALL  OF  MAN,    the  REDEUPTION   OF  MAN,   the 

RESURRECTION  OF  MAN,  Have  the  impress  of 
God  upon  them,  and  answer  to  the  exact  neces- 
sities of  a  ruined  world.  To  comply  with  the 
demands  of  such  a  religion,  is  to  act  on  all  the 
obligations  of  natural  religion,  only  in  a  higher 
degree  and  with  new  energy.  To  follow  it,  is 
to  obey  what  conscience  dictates,  only  in  a 
purer  and  more  uniform  manner.  To  believe 
ip  it,  is  to  find  a  remedy  for  all  our  moral  mala- 

'  L«<.  tit.  •  Lect.  XV.  '  Lect  xri. 
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dies*  and  an  incentive  to  all  our  duties.  Its 
mysteries  are  the  sources  of  the  most  holy  af- 
fections of  the  heart,  and  the  most  strenuous 
obedience  of  the  life.  All  is  congruous,  pure, 
elevated,  consoling,  efficacious. 

Such,  then,  being  the  excellency  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  obligation  of  obeying  it  rests  on 
no  minute  and  doubtful  details  of  evidence ; 
almost  any  external  proof  is  enough  for  decid- 
ing the  question  practically;  the  lowest  pro- 
bability carries  with  it  weight  enough  to  turn 
the  scale.  I  enter,  therefore,  into  no  dispute 
about  this  thing  or  that  thing.  I  sweep  away 
all  petty  considerations,  and  I  put  it  on  this 
broad  footing — ^the  religion  is  so  excellent  that 
it  binds  man,  in  point  of  conscience  as  a  moral 
agent,  under  the  government  of  Almighty  God, 
if  the  outward  and  historical  evidences  be  at  all 
satisfactory.  Such  a  religion  wants  no  evidence 
but  itself.  And  every  man  that  knows  any  thing 
of  Its  real  character,  and  is  not  totally  lost  to  all 
tense  of  right  and  wrong,  feels  this. 

Take  any  part  of  the  wide  subject  of  evidences 
that  you  please — the  authenticity,  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  apostles,  the  propagation,  the 
miracles,  the  prophecies — ^there  is  enough  in 
any  one  to  carry  the  practical  judgment  along 
with  it.  I  am  not  now  arguing — when  we 
treated  the  evidences  in  their  intellectual  and 
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moral  force,  we  showed  the  whole  extent  of 
them — I  am  now  persuading^  recalling,  re* 
impressing. 

Remember,  in  human  life  man  is  governed 
by  probabilities ;  he  is  compelled  often  on  the 
most  momentous  occasions  to  act  on  a  very 
low  probability ;  he  not  unfrequently  takes  steps 
with  the  chances  strongly  against  him;,  as 
when  the  duraticm  of  life^  or  the  success  of  a 
scheme  of  commercial  enterprise  is  calculated 
upon.  Where  an  object  is  in  itself  desirable,  and 
the  i^an  commends  itself  to  their  judgment^  men 
seldom  wait  for  evidences  at  all,  but  act  at  once 
on  the  innate  dictate  of  feeling.  Especially  if 
a  remedy  be  brought  for  a  disease,  or  a  deliver^ 
ance  announced  for  a  captive^  or  a  beneficial 
gift  proflfered  to  one  in  distress,  men  do  not  wait 
for  arguments  and  the  balancing  of  probabili- 
ties, but  they  feel,  accept,  appropriate  the  be- 
nefit. 

Much  more,  then,  doth  Christianity  bring 
with  it  all  the  moral  obligations  that  can  bind 
man.  Here  is  a  remedy  divinely  procured. 
Here  is  a  deliverance  wrought  at  immense  cost; 
here  is  a  gift  which  will  enrich  us  for  eternity. 
We  want  not  arguments  and  intellectual  dis- 
course, or  very  little  of  them  ;  we  want  not  evi- 
dences and  credentials,  or  CHily  in  the  slightest 
we  want  feeling,  perception  of  our 
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need,  a  heart  to  welcome^  to  believe  in,  to  obey 
the  joyfnl  proposals. 

The  mistake,  if  there  should  be  one  in  receiv- 
ing it^  cannot  be  fatal  where  the  whole  religion 
'  is  so  holy,  so  lovely,  so  beneficial  to  man.  To 
receive  such  a  Revelation  cannot  but  be  safe, 
r^t,  obligatory.  To  reject  it,  indeed,  would 
require  quite  another  course.  Because,  whilst 
a  few  evidences  are  enough  to  warrant  our 
obedience  where  all  falls  in  with  our  previous 
duties  and  corresponds  with  the  voice  of  con- 
science ;  to  reject  such  a  religion  would  demand 
positive  proofs^  stronger  and  more  conclusive 
than  those  by  which  it  is  supported — which 
has  never  even  been  pretended.  To  receive 
a  Revelation  so  pure  and  excellent  on  its  own  in- 
trinsic merits,  is  one  thing;  but  to  refuse  its 
claims,  if  we  take  that  course,  will  require  the 
complete  establishment  of  a  case  against  Christi* 
anity.  We  must  then  go  into  the  whole  positive 
body  of  historical  evidences,  and  each  of  these 
must  be  outweighed  by  positive  historical  evi- 
dences on  the  other  side.  Common  sense  and 
conscience  dictate  this  distinction.  I  may  re- 
ceive a  holy  and  good  religion  without  going  fully 
into  evidences,  if  I  please ;  but  I  cannot  reject 
it  without  a  thorough  examination.  But  such 
an  examination  no  one,  with  whom  we  are  con- 
cerned, will  venture  to  propose. 
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It  is  important,  however,  that  this  considera* 
tion  should  press  with  its  full  weight  upon  the 
heart.  I  am  speaking  of  the  moral  obligation 
which  lies  on  every  human  being  to  obey  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  I  say  it  is  so  infinitely 
excellent  and  holy,  that  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  reviewing  and  committing  to  me- 
mory the  detail  of  evidences ;  the  slightest  re- 
collections are  enough  to  carry  the  cause.  The 
case  proves  itself. 

I  go  further :  a  single  reflection  settles  the 
question.  If  there  be  any  Revelation  given 
from  God  to  man,  the  Christian  is  that  Reve- 
lation;  since  no  other  can  for  an  instant  be 
compared  with  it  in  respect  either  of  outward 
proof  or  internal  excellency;  and  this  Revela- 
tion actually  accomplishes  the  purposes  for 
which  it  professes  to  be  given —  the  restora- 
tion of  man  to  himself,  to  God,  to  happiness. 
This  consideration  is  enough  to  sway  the 
judgment  of  any  reasonable  and  accountable 
creature. 

And  do  you  not  feel  this  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  do  not  want  proofs,  but  obedience ; 
that  the  obstacles  to  faith  are  not  in  Chris- 
tianity, but  in  yourselves  ?  Yes,  I  am  persuaded 
you  suspect  at  least  that  such  a  holy  religion  is 
indeed  from  God ;  and  must  and  does  claim  and 
demand  your  submission.  I  remind  you,  then, 
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of  the  obligation  which  these  principles  bring  Mdth 
them.  I  ask  you  in  the  sight  of  that  Almighty 
God,  before  whose  bar  we  shall  soon  stand, 
whether  you  are  not  bound  to  yield  to  a  Reve- 
lation of  his  grace  so  rich  and  exuberant  as 
that  of  Christianity?  I  want  to  gain  you 
to  salvation.  I  dispute  not — I  persuade.  I  want 
a  cordial^  penetrating  sense  of  guilt  to  awaken 
your  fears.  I  want  a  view  of  a  reconciled 
Father  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  attract  your  love.  I 
want  a  perception  of  your  need  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  you  to  prayer 
for  the  blessing.  I  want  the  hopes  and  pros^ 
pects  of  immortality  to  animate  your  efforts.  I 
set  aside  reasoning.  I  speak  to  the  conscience. 
Be  the  evidences  forcible  or  slight;  be  they 
few  or  many ;  be  they  demonstrative  or  only 
probable ;  they  are  enough,  on  the  lowest  esti« 
mate,  to  carry  with  them  the  moral  obligation 
of  such  a  religion. 

But  how  much  are  these  reflections  strength- 
ened, when  we  consider, 

III.  The  real  simplicity,  variett,  in- 
dependence, AND  FORCE  OF  THE  EVIDENCES 

OF  Christianity. 

We  made  the  concessions  of  the  former  head, 
in  order  to  disarm  opposition  and  touch  the 
heart.     We  left  the  conscience  to  its  sponta- 
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neous  influence*  We  said  that  such  a  religion, 
with  almost  any  evidence,  was  excellent  enough 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  human  heart. 

But  the  truth  is,  there  never  was  such  an  as- 
semblage of  proofs  of  every  species  capable  of 
affecting  and  swaying  man,  as  in  the  Christian 
religion. 

1.  Mark  their  simplicity.  Like  the  works 
of  God  in  nature,  there  is  an  inartificial,  simple 
beauty  in  them,  calculated  to  strike  every  be* 
holder.  The  apostles  go  forth  to  preach  the 
gospel — they  suspend  the  ordinary  laWs*  of  na- 
ture— they  appeal  to  their  divine  Master's  name 
and  authority — they  perform  their  miraculous 
works  under  all  circumstances,  and  before  ene- 
mies as  well  as  friends — the  facts  are  admitted 
by  their  bitterest  opponents — the  religion 
spreads  on  the  footing  of  them.  What  a 
straight-forward  appeal  this  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind ! 

A  series  of  wonderful  events  is  predicted, 
during  a  period  of  four  thousand  years,  with 
every  variety  of  circumstance,  aftecting  all  the 
nations  of  the  world ;  centering  in  the  person 
and  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God,  fulfilled  and 
fulfilling  before  the  eyes  of  mankind,  going  on 
still  in  the  present  age  as  in  each  past  one.  Can 
Hy  proof  be   more  simple  and  intelligible  ?  It 

|(^ft;  evidence  accompanying  the  religion  in 
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every  age;  as  the  miracles  were  a  proof  at- 
tending the  first.  I  want  no  chain  of  argu- 
ments to  convince  me  of  the  true  inference.  It 
is  the  omniscient  God  attesting  his  own  Reve- 
lation by  unfolding  something  of  the  secret  roll 
of  his  decrees. 

We  might  retrace  all  our  preceding  Lectures. 
The  majesty  and  simplicity  of  a  divine  hand, 
are  apparent  every  where.  Consider,  I  entreat 
yon,  how  this  goes  to  augment  the  obligation 
of  receiving  Christianity. 

2.  But  observe  the  variety  of  these  evi- 
dences. We  have  been  obliged  to  groupe  them 
in  masses  in  our  preceding  Lectures ;  but  the 
truth  is,  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  un- 
numbered— infinitely  diversified — arising  from 
the  most  remote  quarters — stamped  with  the 
same  endless  and  exuberant  richness  which 
characterizes  all  the  works  of  the  great  God.' 

Enter  any  of  the  fields  of  natural  science: 
what  simplicity,  what  sublime  dignity  and 
grandeur !  and  yet,  when  you  come  to  analyse 
the  parts,  what  variety,  what  combinations, 
what  new  elements  and  powers,  what  processes 
of  renovation  and  decay,  of  support  and  ex* 
haustion — ^what  wisdom,  what  contrivance^  what 
results ! 

It  is  thus  in  the  Christian  Evidences.     The 
variety  of  them  is  as  surprising  as  their  simpli^ 
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city.  You  take  any  part — the  authenticity  of 
the  books,  for  instance,  in  which  the  Revela- 
tion is  contained-^you  begin  the  inquiry ;  yoa 
become  by  degrees  a  little  acquainted  with  the 
subject ;  you  dig  in  the  mine  as  the  vein  opens 
before  you.  New  and  unlooked-for  proofs  crowd 
on  your  mind.  The  variety  of  attestation, 
Christian,  Jewish,  Heathen,  to  our  sacred  books; 
the  quotations  made  from  them  in  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  the  style  and  manner  of  those  quota- 
tions ;  the  admission  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  ad- 
versaries ;  every  thing  conspires,  with  infinite 
variety  of  form  and  circumstance,  to  the  same 
result. 

And  this  variety  appears,  not  only  in  the 
number  of  the  evidences  and  the  exhaustless  ele- 
ments found  in  each,  but  also  in  the  different 
CLASS  OF  MATERIALS  which  coustitutc  the  body 
of  each  proof.  Miracles,  with  their  instant  and 
irresistible  appeal  to  the  senses,  are  one  kind  of 
evidence.  Prophecy  with  its  slow  and  silently 
accumulated  testimony,  flowing  like  a  stream 
down  the  course  of  ages,  is  another.  The  pro- 
pagation effected  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  world 
and  amidst  the  terrors  of  martjrrdom,  is  a  third. 
The  credibility  derived  from  a  critical  exa- 
mination of  the  style  and  manner  of  our  books, 
and  a  comparison  of  their  main  facts  with  the 
contemporary  historians,  is  a  totally  distinct 
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proof  from  all  the  preceding;  but  not  more 
distinct  than  the  character  of  our  Lord.  And 
alliheae  stand  quite  separate  from  the  argu«> 
ment  from  the  tendency.  And  this  again  from 
the  inward  witness  which  Christianity  offers 
to  jraise  in  every  breast  that  will  fairly  make 
the  experiment , 

This  variety  meets,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
the  diversity  of  human  faculties  and  habits  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  multiform  bodies  of  men 
in  different  ages  and  remote  parts  of  the  worldi 
There  is  that  which  is  suitable  to  the  cast  of 
mind  of  the  profound  philosopher,  the  accurate 
student  of  mathematical  science^  the  reader  of 
history^  the  classical  scholar,  the  naturalist,  the 
statesman,  if  only  they  will  examine  the  quefr* 
tion  with  candour  and  sincerity  of  mind.  There 
is:  in  the  same  storehouse  of  evidences,  matters 
adapted  to  the  savage  just  emerging  from  bar-* 
bansm,  the  child  with  its  first  opening  powers, 
the  inexperience  of  youthful  and  inquisitive  re^ 
search,  and  the  infirmity  of  decaying  years. 
No  turn  of  mind  can  fail,  not  only  of  substan- 
tial conviction,  but  of  a  conviction  congenial 
to  its,  peculiar  associations  of  thought  and  course 
of  study. 

The  different  ages  of  mankind  are,  again,  as 
much  consulted  in  this  variety,  as  the  classes 
of  individuals.     From  the  first  dawn  of  Reve- 
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lation  in  the  gardea  of  Eden,  during  the  ages 
when  it  was  handed  down  by  oral  traditioo, 
till  the  mission  of  Moses  and  the  publication  of 
the  Pentateuch,  there  were  proofs  of  the  difine 
will  adapted  for  each  respective  period.  The 
miracles  and  prophecies — the  immediate  hand 
of  the  Lord  extended  and  displayed,  were  sea- 
sible  evidences  to  the  ages  which  elapsed  dur- 
ing the  legal  economy.  When  the  gospd  was 
promulgated,  its  credentials  accompanied  it,  as 
they  attend  it  still,  with  every  variety  of  attes- 
tation,  suitable  to  more  modem  periods  of  time. 
In  short,  the  diversity  of  the  kinds  of  proof 
seem  to  flow  firam  the  various  attributes  and 
perfections  of  the  Almighty,  and  to  pledge  his 
glorious  character  in  the  sight  of  mankind.' 
The  miracles  seem  to  proclaim  his  power ;  the 
prophecies,  his  knowledge  and  understanding; 
the  propagation,  his  providential  government; 
the  morals,  his  holiness ;  the  doctrines,  his  wis- 
dom and  love ;  the  character  of  Christ,  his 
grace  and  condescension ;  the  effects  upon 
mankind,  his  benevolence ;  the  inward  witness 
of  the  Spirit,  his  fidelity  to  his  promises. 
Thus  each  separate  ray  is  heightened  by  the 
combined  glory  of  the  rest,  and  unites  in  casting 
one  concentrated  effulgence  upon  the  ReTeU- 
tion  of  the  divine  will  to  man.     In  how  greats 

*  DaTisoD. 
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degree  this  consideration  augments  the  duty  of 
a  cordial  reception  of  the  gospel^  I  need  not 
iay-. 

>:  :3«.  But  consider  the  independencsi  of  these 
proofs  one  of  the  other.  They  are  not  the  con- 
timiation  of  one  species  of  evidence^  but  the 
concurrence  of  independent  testimonies,  which 
mighty  each  of  them,  have  fietiled,  humanly  speakr 
ing,  to  unite  in  the  proof.  The  miracles  are  one 
Inranch ;  the  propheciea  are  another  division^  not 
oi  the  same  sort,  not  always  pronounced  by  the 
same  lips,  nor  published  in  the  same  age,  and 
B0t  following  by  necessary  consequence,  the  one 
fircxn  the  other.  The  propagation  is  a  third  por- 
tion still  independent  of  the  two  preceding  ones: 
tke  good  effects  another — the  internal  evidences 
eonstitute  a  new  series — the  inward  experience 
€i  the  Christian  promises  a  still  different.  These 
are  independent  credentials  deposed  by  distinct 
i^nts,  many  of  them  arising  from  circum- 
stances quite  unexpected  ;  others  open  to  our 
actual  investigation  at  the  present  hour ;  some 
created  in  our  own  breasts,  and  springing  from 
otu*  personal  obedience  to  the  gospel 

This  independent  character  makes  it  yet  more 
impossible  that  the  Christian  Revelation  should 
not  be  from  God.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that 
one  class  of  the  Christian  testimonies  had  been 
invented  by  wicked  and   designing  men  ;    yet 

VOL.   II.  N   N 
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these  same  individuals  could  never  havecontroll* 
ed  the  events  of  distant  ages,  or  the  wills  of  per- 
sons in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  These  men 
could  never  have  infused  the  beneficial  tendency 
into  the  religion.  These  men  could  least  of  all 
have  commanded  that  almighty  power  which  in- 
terposed for  the  first  establishment  of  the  go^l. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  support  a  for 
gery  of  ever  so  limited  an  extent.  Truth  will 
appear.  But  to  suppose  a  forgery  which  must 
have  ramified  over  the  whole  earthy  have  se- 
cured independent  sources  of  proof,  have  called 
in  a  divine  power,  and  yet  never  have  acted  so 
as  to  betray  itself,  is  infinitely  too  absurd  an  idea 
to  be  entertained  for  an  instant. 

This  independence  of  the  proofs  goes  yet  fur- 
ther ;  it  regards  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
physical  impossibility  of  any  deception  being 
practised.  Suppose  forgery  to  contaminate 
one  division  of  evidences :  for  example,  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  their  master  and  Lord,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  belief  in  that  commanding  fecL 
7f^;,f4^^^^  design  was  hypocritical,  dis- 
luaest,  of  the  basest  description  of  imposture. 
Then  the  men  were  at  bottom  the  most  de- 
Aved  and  infamous  of  their  race.  And  yet 
•  Mir  dactrine  is  so  pure  and  sublime;  the  mo- 
ils Ihey  %'-      to  holy  and  extensive;  the  con* 
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sistency  of  their  testimony  even  to  death  so 
entire;  their  unblemished  and  disinterested 
lives  so  free  from  reproach ;  the  persecution, 
contumely,  loss  of  liberty  and  ease,  and  deaths 
by  actual  martyrdom  which  they  endured,  so 
unparalleled ;  that  nothing  but  the  truth  of  their 
story,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  belief,  and  the 
sustaining  power  and  aid  of  the  Almighty^  can 
account  for  their  conduct.  The  independent 
evidences  thus  make  a  delusion  impossible. 

Not  only  so.  The  same  talents  and  cast  of 
mind  and  reach  of  thought  which  could  have 
invented  one  kind  of  testimony^  would  have 
disqualified  them  from  succeeding  in  the  others. 
They  could  invent  miraculous  stories^  for  in- 
stance; but  could  the  same  minds,  or  any 
minds  but  the  most  pure,  have  invented  the  cha- 
racter of  Christ,  or  the  morals,  or  the  holy  ten- 
dency ?  This  is  saying  little.  Could  any  minds, 
however  pure,  have  discovered,  or  have  de- 
scribed, or  have  imposed,  such  new  and  un- 
heard-of purity  as  appears  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion? No;  whatever  way  you  turn  yourself, 
the  independence  of  the  Christian  Evidences 
affiirds  mutual  checks  the  one  on  the  other,  and 
makes  it  impossible  that  the  whole  should  be  a 
forgery. 

Open,  then^  your  mind  to  the  additional  ob- 
ligation arising  from  this  remarkable  fieict.     See 

N  N  2 
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the  independence,  as  well  as  the  variety;  rftiie 
Christian  evidence  bearing  on  your  conscience 
and  persuading  you  to  obedience. 

4.  I  say  nothing  on  the  force  which  tiiese 
united  considerations  give  to  the  whole  "^xadi 
Force  is  a  word  far  too  limited  ;  it  is  an  ofcr* 
whelming  tide  of  conviction ;  it  is  a  briDitRl 
and  refulgent  burst  of  glory  surroanding  the 
Christian  doctrine.  No  one  of  these  Taiioiis 
kinds  of  proof  has  ever  been  fairly  disproved. 
They  have  stood,  each  of  them,  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
world.  The  separate  force  of  each  has  grae 
on  augmenting,  by  the  events  of  history  and  die 
progress  of  the  human  mind  in  sound  reaaoo* 
ing.  The  combined  force  comprehends  every 
species  of  probable  argument,  sustained  by  po- 
sitive matters  of  fact,  which  can  influence  man : 
and  is  receiving  fresh  confirmations  by  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecies,  the  attestations  of  history. 
the  discovery  of  manuscripts,  coins  and  medals 
of  ancient  times,  in  every  age. 

This  force  is  best  estimated  by  contrasting  it 
with  the  decreasing  evidences  of  every  other 
religion  or  pretended  religion.  The  proofed 
such  as  they  were,  of  the  Heathen  mythologies 
have  long  waned  and  gone  out.  The  proofs  of 
Mahometanism  have  been  for  ages  abandoned. 
The  evidences  of  the  different  idolatrous  reli- 
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gions  of  Africa  or  India,  of  America  or  the 
South  Sea  islands,  cannot  for  an  instant  bear 
the  light.  The  pretended  sufficiency  claimed 
by  natural  religion  diminishes  in  force,  every 
year^.  by  the  loud  condemnation  of  facts  and  ex- 
perience. But  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
remain  in  undecayed  vigour^  and  augmented 
brightness. 

In  fact,  the  Christian  religion  is  the  only  rcr 
ligion  in  the  world  which  rested  originally  on 
decided  and  distinct  and  reasonable  claims  to 
the  obedience  of  men,  and  which  has  sustained 
those  claims  through  a  series  of  ages,  and  ex- 
hibits now  a  bold  and  intelligible  front  to  the 
observation  of  mankind.  There  never  was  a 
religion  but  the  Christian  (under  which  I  in- 
clude the  preparatory  Revelation)  that  laid  any 
one  just  pretension  to  the  faith  of  its  followers. 

And  at  this  moment  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  in  the  world  that  advances  any  fair 
claim  on  our  belief.  The  unsubstantial  grounds 
of  other  religions  sink  and  disappear  before  the 
least  inquiry ;  those  of  the  Christian  increase 
aad  strengthen  the  more  they  are  examined. 

So  that  this  question  is  between  Christianity 
and  no  religion  at  all.  If  Christianity  be  not 
defensible,  no  one  with  whom  we  have  to  do^ 
will  support  the  pretensions  of  any  other.^ 

'  Paley. 
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With  this  aocomiilated  eTidCTce,  which  it  ii 
impossible  adequately  to  appredmte — whidk,  ii 
its  simplicity,  its  iFaiiety,  its  iodependenoe,  aad 

its  force,  baffles,  like  all  the  other  works  cf  GeC 
the  powers  of  man  (bDy  to  de^relop— Chrkti- 
anity  meets  the  moral  and  accoontable  boing  ti 
whom  it  is  addressed.  Christiamty,  so  exeel- 
lent  in  itself,  as  scarcely  to  reqaire  wmj  eti- 
dence,  possesses  ia  &ct  every  specicj;  mi 
then  comes  to  man,  already  mider  the  antece- 
dent obfigations  and  natural  bonds  to  his  Maker 
and  Bene&ctor ;  and  says  to  him,  '  Give  me 
yoor  attention ;  yield  up  to  me  yoor  pasmw; 
sobmit  to  me  yoor  will ;  open  to  me  yoor  inld- 
lectoal  and  moral  powers.  I  will  eiil^hiea» 
and  restore,  and  console,  and  bless  yon ;  I  wil 
teach  you  the  source  of  your  present  errors  and 
ignorance ;  I  will  lay  open  to  you  the  whole  of 
your  malady  ;  I  will  guide  you  to  the  foontva 
of  salration.  Bow  only  your  proud,  rebelfioat 
intellect ;  pretend  not  to  divine  all  the  reasoM 
of  my  conduct ;  submit  to  that  state  of  ptoba- 
tion,  both  as  to  knowledge  and  doty,  which  I 
assign  you.  Lo^  I  ofier  all  needful  succoar. 
The  aids  of  grace,  the  strength  and  illuminatioa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  before  you.  Yield,  then, 
the  contest.  You  cannot  oTercome,  if  you  per- 
severe in  resistance ;  you  are  bound  by  ewty 
moral  tie  that  can  surround  man ;  you  are  ia 
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ny  power;  you  cannot  elude  nor  defy  with 
wfet^y  my  vengeance.^ 

. ,  Yea^  my  brethren,  I  hope  I  have,  in  some 
measure,  gained  my  cause.  Surely  my  plead- 
ing with  you,  for  your  own  happiness,  will  not 
he  wholly  in  vain, 

I  have  touched  on  the  grounds  of  the  oblir 
gl^ns  under  which  you  lie.  Bear  with  me 
frjbjllst  I  remind  you, 

J  IV»  Of  the  PARTICULAR  ADVANTAGES 
II^PICU  EACH  OF  YOU  HAS  RESPfiCTIVBJ^T 
IV^OTRD,  AND  IVHJCU  UNSPEAKA^LV  AUG- 
IIEATT  THE  PUTT  OF  BELIEVING  IN  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. For^  besides  those  evidences  which 
lie.open  to  the  universal  attention  of  mankind, 
Qod  has  been  surrounding  you  with  circum- 
stances  of  advantage  for  weighing  these  proofs, 
sad  for  complying  with  the  obligations  arising 
GpQ«n  them.  The  country  in  which  you  were 
bom,  the  events  of  life  which  a  good  providence 
tian  ordered,  the  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
irith  your  conscience,  the  advice,  and  examples, 
uid  prayers  of  ministers  and  friends,  have 
boQpd  your  duty  upon  you  with  additional 
ties. 

1»  For  YOU  WERE  NOT  BORN  IN  A  HEA- 

riiEN  LAND,  far  from  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
where  no  sabbath-rest  invited  you  to  religion  ^ 
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no  profession  of  the  gospel  in  your  coimlrf 
called  your  notice  to  its  claims ;  but  wbes  tH 
was  buried  in  nature's  night     You  might  fatfe 
had  your  lot  cast  in  such  nations,  with  the  iral- 
lions  of  the  heathen,  and  have  had  no  means  of 
information  as  to  Christianity,  but  such  as  sqok 
benevolent  missionary  might  bring  you.    But 
you  were  bom  in  a  Christian  country.     Relij^ 
received  you  in  her  arms ;  she  took  you,  aad 
admitted  you  into  the  Christian  church;  she 
washed  you  in  the  waters  of  baptism ;  *  she 
committed  you  to  Christian  parents  and  friends; 
she  put  the  sacred  Volume  into  your  hands ;  At 
has  i<^owed  you  with  her  prayers. 

Nor  was  it  in  a  dark  period  of  the  Ghrisdm 
dispensation  that  you  were  bom,  nor  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  grossest  corruptions  of  it  pre- 
vailed. No ;  you  were  bom  in  a  pure  and  en- 
lightened day ;  in  a  protestant  land ;  under  a 
government  and  laws  which  respected  and  op- 
held  the  Christian  faith,  at  a  time  when  the 
efforts  of  infidelity  had  been  exposed  by  the 
horrors  of  the  continental  philosophy  and  the 
crimes  of  infidels  and  scoffers ;  when  the  fiicts 
as  to  the  darkness  and  depravity  of  heathen 
nations  had  been  demonstrated  in  the  clearest 
manner ;  and  the  beneficial  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  proved  in  the  missions  abroad, 
and  the  revived  attention  to  Religion  at  home. 
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But  these  are  not  all  your  particular  advaiv^ 
tages. 

-2.    Th£     events     of     life    have    been  'SO 
OBDERED  BT    THE  GRACIOUS    PROVIDENCE  OF 

6oDy  as»  on  various  occasions,  to  aid  the  ten«- 
deney  of  these  -external  circumstances  of  birth. 
Yes,  there  is  not  one  before  me,  but  has  been 
tod,  at  one  time  or  other,  by  the  course  of  events^ 
to  additional  means  of  salvation.  Changes  in 
your  pursuits  have  brought  you  within  the  reach 
of  the  good  and  pious.  Journeys  and  retire- 
ments have  afforded  you  peculiar  seasons  of 
recollection.  The  consequences  of  folly  and 
sin  have  been  demonstrated  to  you  in  ycMir  own 
case,  or  in  that  of  others.  Disappointments  in 
your  most  ardent  expectations  have  made  you 
feel  the  uncertainty  of  this  world's  happiness, 
and  the  necessity  of  seeking  after  that  which 
Christianity  presents.  Unexpected  blessings 
and  deliverances  have  been  vouchsafed  you' in 
seasons  of  peculiar  emergency ;  your  life  has 
been  spared;  disease  has  been  stopped  when 
at  its  height;  death  has  been  arrested  as  he 
was  entering  your  abode.  Retrace  the  history 
rof  your  life,  and  the  mercies  of  a  providential 
care  will  be  most  apparent.  Nor  have  the  least 
important  moments  been  those  of  peculiar  afflic- 
:tion,  deep  domestic  calamities  and  personal 
sorrows.     In  these  events  God  has  spoken  to 
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you  in  the  interior  of  the  heart ;  religioa 
appeared  in  its  just  excellence;  and  in 
passicms  and  pursuits  have  suspended  tiieir  frs- 
cinations.  What  use  have  yon  made  of  these 
.  occurrences  ?  Have  you  looked  up  to  tbe  hani 
which  guided  jrou  unseen?  Have  yoa  con- 
sidered the  obligations  of  obedience  to  his  Re- 
vehttion^  as  augmented  by  these  appointmenli 
of  the  Almighty  ? 
3.  And  what  have  you  done  in  conaeqnenoe 

of  THOSE  MOTIONS    OF   TH£    BLESSED   SFiaiT» 

which  have  not  Beuled  to  suggest  to  yoa  the  ne* 
cessity  of  submission  to  your  (jrod  ?  You  know 
not,  possibly,  what  is  meant  by  the  inflneacai 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  will  tell  you,  that  the 
Christianity  which  you  are  so  little  acquainted 
with,  consists  much,  as  to  its  practical  blessings 
upon  tbe  heart,  in  the  influences  of  divine 
grace ;  in  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
have  largely  referred  to  this  topic  in  fidrmer 
Lectures.  I  recur  to  it  now^  to  show  you  tbe 
obligations  you  are  under  to  the  great  Grod  and 
Father  of  all.  Yes,  those  disturbances  <^  mind, 
that  uneasiness  of  conscience,  those  regrets 
after  the  commission  of  sin,  those  convictioos 
of  the  importance  of  religion,  that  fear  of  deadi, 
those  intervals  of  religious  impression^  those 
thoughts  of  God  and  duty  which  have  visited 
your  souls,  have  not  been  unattended  with  the 
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aAfitmnd  tovcb  and  fiuiigeiiey  ^ick ;  the  ioy 
teenc^  of  grace  bestow.  It  b  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  ;God  which  has  been  remonstratiiig,  calliiigy 
isvititig  you,  by  these  operatums  of  your  in- 
tiHeetQal  and  moral  powers.  And  for  all  this 
aid  you  will  have  to  give  an  account.  These 
ntovenients  of  grace  have  conspired  with  the 
events  of  your  life,  and  have  been  most  persiUH 
give  when  your  outward  circumstances  called 
foa  most  loudly  to  consideration.  There  have 
been  times^  perhaps,  when  you  were,  like  the 
king  Agrippa,  ab9wst  penuaded  to  he  a  ChriMtian.^ 
There  have  been  times,  when,  like  die  wretched 
Herod,  you  have  observed  the  rmmsterofrcligiM^ 
aad  done  many  things  and  heard  him  gladiy^ 
All  these  inward  motions  of  the  Spirit  bring  a 
deep  responsibility  with  them ;  they  cannot  be 
aeglected  nor  quenched  with  impunity.  Bqt 
tkb  is  not  all. 

•  4.  Thi:  advice,  exauvle,  and  praters 
or  HiKisTERs  AND  FRIENDS  have,  lu  most 
of  those  before  me,  swelled  the  catalogue  of 
aihf<atitages,  for  which  an  account  must  be 
rstadered  to  God.  You  have  had  ^e  best 
counsel  offered  you  in  the  most  affectionate 
miMner;  you  have  had  that  advice  sustained 
by  the  holy  example,  and  consistent  lives,  and 
happy  deaths  of  those  who  gave  it ;  you  have 

' '         *  Acu  xxvi.  28.  »  Mark  ?i.  20. 
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seen,  in  your  circle^  perhaps  in  your  immediate 
£amily»  examples  of  rare  virtue,  instances  of 
conversion,  the  calm  tenor  of  a  Christian  life 
and  conduct ;  you  have  had  religion  embodied 
before  your  eyes ; .  you  have  witnessed  the  last 
hours  of  departing  piety.  A  mother's  prayersi 
which  followed  you  through  life,  have  been 
poured  out  for  you  on  the  bed  of  death.  A 
£ELther's  wise  counsel  has  been  solenmly  jre- 
peated  amidst  the  expiring  accents  of  struggling 
nature ;  and  the  anxiety  and  entreaties  of  health 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  fiadnt  prayers  of  his 
last  sickness.  The  minister  of  religion  has 
followed  you  with  his  affectionate  and  persua- 
sive entreaties.  He  has  visited  your  sick  cham- 
ber. He  has  witnessed  the  vows  of  amendment 
and  conversion,  which  you  forgot,  alas !  almost 
as  soon  as  the  occasion  passed.  He  has  ad- 
dressed to  you  his  gentle  remonstrances.  He 
waits  for  your  reformation.  His  prayers^  his 
labours,  his  public  and  private  instructions,  are 
directed  to  one  object,  your  salvation. 

And  will  you  not  yield  ?  Shall  not  all  these 
tender  considerations  persuade  you  to  your  duty, 
which  you  ought  to  discharge  if  not  one  of  them 
existed  ?  Remember,  if  you  forget  them,  your 
Maker  does  not ;  if  you  fail  to  regard  them, 
there  is  a  book  in  which  every  one  is  noted ;  if 
you  retrace  not  the  series  of  particular  advan- 
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tages,  God  will  republish  them  before  an  ad- 
Ambled  world.  Yes,  moral  obligations  cannot 
be  burst  asunder  with  impunity.  The  Almighty 
has  a  book  of  reckoning, .  to  which  the  volume 
of  your  past  history  will  respond,  and  which 
the  records  of  conscience  will  confirm. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late.  All  your  advantages 
may  yet  be  turned  to  the  end  for  which  they 
were  granted.  Salvation  is  yet  proposed.  Thie 
gospel  calls  you  to  obedience.  Believe  the 
divine  Revelation.  Hesitate  no  longer.  Re- 
nounce your  unbelief  and  disobediience  of  heart; 
and  submit  to  the  yoke  of  faith. 

Buty  weighty  as  these  considerations  Bve 
which  spring  from  your  original  obligations  to 
God,  the  nature  of  Christianity,  the  force  of 
its  Evidences,  and  the  advantages  you  have 
especially  enjoyed,  they  may  arid  will  fail  of 
their  effect,  unless  we  take  into  account;  what 
I  proposed  to  notice  in  the  last  place, 

V.  The  momentous  discoveries  WHicri 
Christianity  makes,  and  the  deep  in- 
terests WHICH  are  consequently  DEPEN- 
DENT ON  THE  RECEPTION  OF  IT. 

This  carries  the  obligations  to  a  height  which 
no  words  can  express  nor  imagination  con- 
ceive aright.  Dependent  on  the  determination 
of  this  question,  is  every  other  that  deserves  the 
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name;  On  the  one  peint^  whether  we  obey  or 
reject  Cfariatianity»  our  happiness  here  andt 
hereafter,  our  immortal  destiny,  hea?en  and 
hell ;  death,  judgment,  and  eternity ;  an  intev^ 
minable  state  of  the  most  exalted  bKss,  or  the 
most  unutterable  woe ;  the  accompl»kiDent  c( 
all  the  promised  blessings,  or  the  infliction  of 
all  the  direatened  penalties,  of  Christianity 
depend. 

1.  Recollect,  I  entreat  you,  the  momektous 

DISCOVERIES    WHICH    GhRISTIANITT  If  AKES, 

the  new  position  in  which  it  places  you,  the 
new  doctrines  it  reveals,  the  new  dsties  it  en^ 
joins,  the  new  relations  it  creates,  the  new  and 
unutterable  truths  it  proclaims.  It  op^is  eter- 
nity*  It  reveals  the  character  and  goTemment 
of  the  invisible  Creator.  It  brings  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light.  It  discloses  all  the  sources  of 
your  misery.  It  displays  the  corruption  and 
guilt  of  your  nature.  It  reveals  that  standard 
of  sin  and  holiness  by  which  Gk)d  judges  you 
now,  and  will  judge  you  at  the  last  day.  It 
calls  you  to  repentance  and  confession,  to  faith 
and  humility,  to  love  to  God  and  man,  to  a 
spiritual  and  obedient  life.  It  reTcals  the  di- 
vine Agent  by  which  all  the  claims  of  the  gospel 
may  be  complied  with,  and  all  its  duties  fed- 
filled — the  Holy  Spirit  of  grace.  What  scenes 
are  thus  thrown  open  in  the  endless  vista  beftyre 
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jroal.  What  duties  arise;  what  dangers  im-^ 
|Knid  I  Will  you  ^ot,  then,  awake  at  the  oaU 
and  in.?itation  of  mercy>?  Will  you  remain  in- 
different and  stupid  and  perverse,  when  God 
baa  Qondeseended  to  make  known  to  you  your 
mU  yoar  ruin,  your  remedy,  your  way,  your 
end? 

Call  to  mind,  particularly,  thb  immense 
LOVE  OF  God  in  the  redemption  of  Jesus 
Cb&ist^  which  is  the  peculiar  discovery  of 
Revelation.  This  increases  the  obligation  of 
obedience  to  the  gospeL  What!  shall  God 
have  expended  all  his  love,  displayed  all  hia 
iKiiidom,  illustrated  all  his  most  glorious  attri- 
butes, in  the  salvation  of  man ;  and  akall  man, 
in  pride  and  self-conceit,  turn  away  his  atten- 
tion ?  Shall  he  drivel  about  trifles,  and  hide  and 
blunt  his  sense  of  acconntaUeness  amidst 
speculations  and  vain  reasonings  ?  Shall  the 
eternal  Judge  have  put  off  all  his  terrors,  and 
clqthed  himself  in  mercy ;  shall  he  have  sent 
hip  only-begotten  Son  into  this  miserable  world 
ai  a  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  shall  he  have  manifested 
himself  as  essential  love,  as  delighting  in 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  as  diffusing  and 
communicating  blessings  to  all  the  beings  he 
has  formed,  in  every  way  consistent  with  his 
infinite  purity  and  holiness  as  a  moral  Gover*> 
uoc;   and  shall  man  wrap  himself  up  in  hia 
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passions  and  his  self-will,  and  spnrq  all  thiff 
exuberant  loving-kindness,  and  shelter  his  ea^ 
mity  under  the  guise  of  metaphysical  difficuK^ 
ties?  What!  shall  all  possible  helps  to  ruined 
man  have  been  devised,  not  merely  in  the 
mighty  salvation  of  Christy  but  in  the  freenessof 
the  gospel  promises,  in  the  institution  of  mean* 
of  g^ce,  in  the  seals  and  pledges  of  the  sacra- 
ments, in  the  voice  and  persuasion  of  ministers^ 
in  the  promises  and  encouragements  to  prayer ; 
and  shall  man  sullenly  refuse  to  use  these 
helps,  or  to  mount  by  them  towards  the  road 
of  heaven  ?  Surely,  surely  you  will  not  violate 
the  obligations  which  spring  from  the  immense 
discoveries  of  the  love  of  God !  Surely  you  will 
not  turn  into  deeper  condemnation  all  those 
means  of  life  which  are  let  down,  as  it  were, 
from  heaven  to  earth,  in  order  to  draw  you  up 
from  earth  to  heaven ! 

2.  And  can  you  forget  the  deep  interests 

WHICH    are    at    stake    IN    CONSEQUENCE   OP 

THESE  DISCOVERIES? — the  last  dread  day, 
heaven,  hell,  eternity  I 

Can  you  forget  that  last  dread  day,  when 
you  must  stand  and  be  judged  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body  ?  Can  you  forget  that  solemn 
assize,  that  tribunal  where  omniscience  will 

itail  the  facts ;  where  infinite  truth  will  pro- 
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nounce  the  sentence,  where  Omnipotence  itself 
will  carry  it  into  execution.  That  day  which 
even  natural  religion  acknowledges,  which  the 
oonscience  of  man  involuntarily  anticipates, 
and  on  the  transactions  of  which  the  gospel  has 
abed  a  blaze  of  light.  The  assembled  world 
will  then  be  arraigned;  the  secrets  of  every 
heart  will  be  made  manifest ;  the  moral  account- 
ableness  of  man  will  be  displayed ;  the  force  of 
the  evidences  of  Revelation  will  be  recognized ; 
the  hidden  motives  which  rendered  these  evi- 
dences unproductive  of  practical  persuasion 
will  be  brought  forth ;  the  actual  vice,  and  per- 
vemeness,  and  resistance  to  conscience,  and 
wilful  obstinacy,  and  rebellion  of  heart,  and 
neglect  of  warnings,  and  quenching  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  and  callousness  of  heart  and 
perception,  wiU  then  be  made  fully  manifest ; 
contrary  arguments  and  reasonings  of  the  cor- 
rupt intellect  of  man  will  be  overborne  by  the 
instant  irradiations  of  truth ;  and  out  of  his  own 
mouth,  and  by  his  own  confession,  will  each 
sinner  be  judged.  Avert  then  this  awful  con- 
demnation !  Oh,  be  wise  to  day  1  Awaken 
now  to  those  obligations  which  will  be  recalled 
and  re-inforced  on  your  distracted  conscience 
at  the  last  great  tribunal. 

And     is     THE      HEAVENLY      PRIZE      WHICH 

Christianity  presents  to  your  view  un- 

VOL.  II.  o  o 


WOiumw  oarfTouft  b^kwit!.  ▲prise aorinitt 
tioiabl6ifeli«l  it  is  difficidt  .^Ttftviv  rriM  MV 
nindif  to  any  coneeptioD  of  iL  We  oootrutiit 
wikli  oor  ^firtsent  eirciiinstttiees  of  daifaieftBi 
tAly^  fpaalt,  self-raedeoniatioii,  diced  of  itbejak 
migkty  A?enger,  entnity,  alieiiatioa  of  mied^ 
wisety ;  aed  we  endeavDiir  te  dikikef  wluit  Ihet 
Imppinenmast  be,  where  tlieirsoATiv.BeeftlMal 
actual  sorrows  will  lead  on  to  all  the  fosiuvi 
blessii^  of  which  oor  finite  oatare  is  aneoepfr 
ble.  Not  only  shall  thore  be  no  pain^  j|oni^iC» 
no  defect,  no  tears,  no  apprehensieos^  noenss 

there;  bat  there  shall  be  <Ae  yiilwfit  of jqr*  e«^ 
pieasurea  far  evermore.  These  pleasueet  sfaaH 
be  spiritual  and  exalted.  The  happiness  of 
mind  is  infinitely  superior  to  any  bodily  satisp 
faction,  however  pure  or  permanenL  The  prise 
which  Christianity  proposes  is  the  highest 
measure  of  the  purest  joys  of  which  man  is 
susceptible — ^the  joy  of  intellect  when  fbUy 
illuminated  with  truth ;  the  joy  of  conscience 
when  thoroughly  penetrated  with  light  and 
peace ;  the  joy  of  the  heart  and  affections  when 
completely  satiated  with  their  appropriate  ob- 
jects; the  joy  of  the  whole  nature  of  man 
when  placed  in  entire  repose  and  satisfoction, 
after  a  wearied  life  of  conflict  and  tempta- 
tion. 
And  not  only  so :  it  is  a  happiness  spring- 
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in^  from  the  immediate  presence  and  approba- 
tion of  the  great  Grod,  the  fountain  of  all  felicity, 
the  source  of  peace,  the  spring  of  blessedness  to 
all  intelligent  creation;  whose  frown  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  misery,  whose  favour  is 
essential  life  and  joy.  Nor  this  only :  but  it 
is  the  seeing  of  Christ,  the  presence  of  Jesus  our 
Redeemer,  the  being  with  him  where  he  is,  to 
hehold  the  gbry  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  wtu,^ — ^the  contemplating  Deity 
io  the  person  of  the  only  begotten  Son,  the 
casting  our  crowns  of  brightness  at  his  feet,  and 
praising  his  love  as  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  and 
hsUh  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood.* 

The  communion  of  the  blessed  orders  of  angels 
will  also  be  a  part  of  that  heavenly  state. 
Tea,  we  shall  join  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels  ;^  we  shall  see  Gabriel  and  all  his  com* 
peers  in  the  angelic  host,  from  the  loftiest 
seraph  that  is  before  the  throne  to  the  lowest 
order  of  those  pure  and  spotless  intelligences. 
We  shall  be  in  communion  with  all  that  is  holy 
and  elevated  and  just  in  the  creation  of  God. 

Nor  will  the  fellowship  with  the  whole  church 
of  the  redeemed  be  wanting,  that  intercommu- 
nity of  love,  that  re-union  of  dissevered  aifec- 

•  John  xvii.  24.  •  Rev.  v.  9, 12.  »  Hcb.  xii.  22. 
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tions,  that  junction  and  return  of  separated 
brethren  and  friends  !  There  all  will  know  and 
be  known ;  all  unite  and  be. united ;  all  see  eye 
to  eye,  and  be  in  eternal  harmony,  and  increas- 
ing and  augmenting  capacities  of  loving  and 
glorifying  their  gracious  God  and  Father. 

And  is  not  such  a  prize  worth  striving  for? 
Is  not  heaven  worth  attaining  ?  Are  not  some 
of  those  exertions  which  are  wasted  on  tempo- 
rary, mean,  degrading^  injurious  pursuits,  worth 
bestowing  on  this  exalted  object?  Shall  men 
be  ever  disputing  about  mole-hills  of  the  earth, 
gathering  and  collecting  stones  and  pebbles, 
sinking  the  immortal  spirit  in  the  downward 
course  of  earthly  and  petty  pursuits ;  and  will 
they  never  cast  a  look  upward  towards  that 
heavenly  crown,  which  is  held  in  the  Saviour's 
hand  as  the  reward  of  faith  in  his  name  ? 

And  how  shall  tongue  express  the  awful 
CONTRAST  TO  ALL  THIS  BLISS — the  altcmatiTe, 
the  correspondent  doom  which  awaits  those 
who  receive  not  the  Christian  faith  and  gain 
not  the  heavenly  prize?  This  augments  the 
moral  obligations  of  obedience  to  Christianity. 
There  is — there  is — there  is  a  gulf  of  misery,  a 
final  separation  from  God,  a  worm  that  never 
dkth  ami  ajire  that  never  shall  be  quenched,  a  state 
of  outer  darkness  where  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing 
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and  gnashing  of  teeth — a  lake  ofjire  and  brimstone 
which  is  the  second  death}  Those  to  whom  the 
words  of  grace  shall  not  be  addressed,  will  hear 
other  words.    "These  shall  go  away  into 

EVERLASTING     PUNISHMENT,'*     is    the     reSult 

which  will  proceed  from  the  same  judgment 
as  the  opposite  event,  ''and  the  righteous 
INTO  LIFE  ETERNAL.'  Nothing  but  the  im- 
perious dictate  of  true  charity  would  lead 
the  minister  of  religion  to  touch  on  this  topic. 
But  be  has  no  choice.  ''  Melius  est  cum  ve- 
ritate  diligere,  quam  cum  lenitate  decipere/' 
says  Augustine.  Benevolence  compels  us  to 
speak  the  truth;  benevolence  compels  us  to 
try  to  snatch  from  destruction  our  deceived 
fellow-men.  Benevolence  compels  us  to  warn 
Dives  of  that  state  of  torment  into  which 
unbelief  and  scorn  will  plunge  him ;  in  order 
that^  repenting  and  believing  the  gospel,  he 
may  be  carried  at  his  death  by  angels  into 
Abraham's  bosom.' 

This  makes  the  Christian  faith  so  obligatory 
upon  man,  that  the  interests  at  stake  are  of  such 
incalculable  importance;  the  unbeliever  not 
only  loses  heaven^  but  is  plunged  into  hell ;  he 
not  only  is  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  re- 
demption preferred,  but  remains  under  the  con- 
demnation which  his  sins  deserve. 

*  Mark  ix.  13.  Rev.xx.  14.     •  Matt,  xxv.46.     '  Luke  xvi. 
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And  what  eteenitt  means,  I  know  not — 
how  much  is  comprehended  in  that  one  wocd, 
I  know  not — wbiUier  it  stretches,  what  H  in- 
volves, what  relation  it  bears  to  time,  what  it» 
continually  augmenting  benefits  (rf' joy  or  depths 
of  misery,  I  know  not — imagination  cannot  oon* 
ceive,  words  cannot  express.  Remember — vhk- 
therCubistianitt  be  true  or  hot,  ETER- 
MTY  REMAINS.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  future  state,  the  judgment-day  and  its 
endless  consequences,  are  truths  which  nata- 
ral  religion  professes  to  admit:  Christianity  hai 
only  thrown  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  obscuie 
traces  of  these  great  doctrines.  The  least  pro- 
bability of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  ii 
sufficient,  then,  to  sway  an  accountable  beiag 
in  seizing  the  hopes  of  mercy  and  availing  him- 
self of  the  means  of  salvation. — What  tfaeo 
should  the  accumulated  evidences  of  Revela- 
tion do  ?  Eternity  eludes  our  comprehension, 
however  we  stretch  our  minds  in  the  parsail. 
The  longest  periods  of  time  will  know  an  end. 
From  the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  present  boar, 
six  thousand  years  have  scarcely  elapsed — the 
term  to  our  narrow  minds  seems  long — but  what 
are  six  thousand  years  to  eternity !  When  tea 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  years  have  passed* 
it  will  be  only  begun.  If  every  sand  upon  ihe 
sea  shore  were  to  be  removed  by  one  single  grain 
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at  a  time,  and  with  an  interval  of  a  thousand 
age8  between  each»  at  some  period  or  other 
that  space  would  be  passed — but  eternity  would 
still  stretch  infinitely  beyond ! 

And  against  this  eternity  what  protection 
have  you?  What  assurance  that  it  is  not  nigh? 
What  have  you  but  the  breath  in  your  nostrils 
as  an  interposing  security  ?  For  what  is  your  life, 
19  it  not  a  vapour  which  appeareth  for  a  little  time 
and  then  vanisheth  away  ?  ^  What  a  slender  inter- 
ference! What  a  momentary  suspension  I  Plea- 
sure, vanity,  pride,  science,  ambition,  riches, 
bon^r,  health,  all  hanging  upon  a  thread !  And 
what  then  must  be  the  obligation  of  that  reli* 
gion,  which  will  render  this  moment  of  life  the 
means  of  securing  an  eternity  of  bliss ! 

Yes ;  I  trust  I  have  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
bring  your  conscience  to  a  stand.  I  have  so  far 
gained  the  day  as  to  awaken  some  apprehen* 
aions.  You  resolve  to  obey  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  you  determine  not  to  violate  obligations 
which  correspond  with  the  antecedent  relations 
in  which  we  stand  to  God;  which ^rest  on  the 
obvious  excellency  of  the  Revelation  of  Christ ; 
which  are  increased  by  the  variety  and  force  of 
\\A  evidences ;  which  are  yet  further  augmented 
by  the  particular  advantages  of  each  individual ; 

*  James  i?.  14. 
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and  are  raised  to  their  utmost  faeight  by  the 
momentous  discoveries  and  immense  interestsof 
eternity. 

Let,  then^  your  submission  to  ChriBtianity  be 
immediate  and  cordial. 

I  say  IMMEDIATE,  bccausc  delajTs  are  in 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  in  religion — where 
the  impression  of  good  is  so  soon  effiiced, 
and  a  relapse  into  indiflference  is  so  instan- 
taneous. To-DAT,  if  jft  will  hear  kis  voict, 
harden  notyomr  hearth  He  that  defers  his  con- 
version, will  never  be  converted  at  alL  Men 
oftoi  mistake  thdr  imaginati<m  for  their  heart, 
and  believe  they  are  converted  from  the  time 
they  think  about  conversion.*  Lose,  therefore, 
no  time  in  deciding  the  case.  Remember  the 
accumulated  responsibility  which  has  been  ga- 
thering, like  a  cloud,  around  you  from  the  first 
dawn  of  reason  to  the  present  hour.  Every 
day  has  increased  the  account.  Not  a  moment 
furthex  is  to  be  lost.  Perhaps  even  now  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  striving  for  the  last  time  with 
your  heart,  And  tkm^  Capermmm,  were  the 
solemn  wonls  of  Jesus  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  his  works  had  been  chiefly  wrought, 
tJlMi  art  cjnaitcd  ututo  i^uivcXy  tikaii  be.  iArmsi  dbrir 
Ui  kdJ;  for  ti  the  rn^ki^  warks  wrAich  have  betn 
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dtmein  tkee^  had  been  done  in  Tyt^e  and  Sidon,  they 
would  have  continued  unto  this  day}  To  avert  a 
similar  doom,  turn  at  once  to  your  offended  Lord. 
Behold  his  golden  sceptre  now  extended 
towards  you.  Behold  die  day  of  grace  still 
shines.  Behold  all  things  are  ready ;  approach 
his  footstool  and  live. 

But  let  your  submission  be  cokdial. 
Yield  really  to  the  call  of  Revelation.  Give 
your  heart  to  your  God.  Enter  upon  Chris- 
tianity with  affection,  with  earnestness,  with  a 
persuasion  of  its  infinite  importance.  Stop  not 
short  in  formal  acquiescence,extemal  profession, 
a  worldly  and  reputable  piety,  a  tame  faith, 
an  outward  attendance  on  the  sacraments,  oc- 
casional acts  of  duty.  All  this  is  mockery  and 
msult^  when  put  in  the  place  of  a  real  recep- 
tion of  Christianity.  God  demands  a  contrite 
spirit — God  demands  grief  and  prostration  of 
soul  on  account  of  sin — God  demands  a  faith 
which  bows  cordially  and  with  delight  to  the 
testimony  of  his  word — God  demands  a  reliance 
upon  the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  his  Son — God 
demands  a  penetrating  sense  of  the  need  of  his 
grace  and  Holy  Spirit — God  demands  the  re- 
nunciation of  every  sin  and  the  performance  of 
a  willing  and  filial  obedience.     Yield,  then,  this 

^  Matthew. 
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heartfelt  subjectioD.  The  great  God  deserrea  it 
all;  the  eternal  Saviour  has  merited  it  all; 
the  divine  Sanctifier  will  produce  it  all.  Only 
begin  with  full  purpose  of  soul.  Read,  pray, 
meditate;  separate  firom  acknowledged  sin; 
perform  known  duties.  Especially,  implore  those 
prevenient  aids  and  operations  of  grsc^  which 
are  essential  to  all  further  progress.  €rod  puts 
religion  into  the  understanding  by  reasons,  but 
into  the  heart  by  grace.  Seek  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  first  entrance  on  your 
course.  Hisinflu^ice,  likedewonthefiice<^na> 
ture,  softens,  penetrates,  refreshes,  and  fiructifies. 
To  put  religion  into  the  heart  by  menace,  by 
force,  is  not  to  put  religion  there,  but  terror. 
Grace  makes  all  possible,  spontaneous,  de- 
lightful, effective — it  is  itself  a  foretaste  and 
integral  part  of  salvation. 

Thus,  will  your  submission  to  Christianity 
be  a  matter  of  choice.  Thus  it  will  be,  not  a 
fit  of  devotion,  but  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
soul  touched  by  a  divine  hand,  aware  of  what 
it  is  about,  sensible  of  the  dangers  and  temp- 
tations betbre  it,  and  vet  resolved  in  the 
strength  of  God  to  abide  by  its  determination. 
Ht  ik^  pmttt!i/k  kU  kixmi  t^  the  ptomgk  mmi  iookdk 
k&ck^  is  m^  fit /or  tkn  kinphm  of  Gta%i.  The  ob* 
{ations  of  the  Christian  faith  will  never  ter- 

wte  till  the  struck  oi  Iil'e  is  over.     The 
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snares  and  seductions  of  the  world  will  never 
cease  to  solicit.  The  malice  and  powers  of 
Satan  will  constantly  embarrass  and  annoy. 
You  must  be  well  resolved  then.  If  you  have 
seen  the  majestic  truths  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  the  crumbling  ruins  in  which  the  in* 
fidel  ramparts  lie,  do  not  tempt  God  by  hesita- 
tion and  tampering  with  conscience ;  but  boldly 
and  determinately  take  your  stand.  Enter  the 
sacred  building ;  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty ;  dwell  in  the  glory  of  his  temple ; 
persevere  in  your  worship  and  obedience  there, 
till  you  are  summoned  from  this  lower  and  pre- 
paratory scene  of  duty  to  that  upper  and  more 
glorious  place,  where  the  Lord  Grod  and  the 
Lamb   shall  be  the  light  thereof— and   yov 

SHALL  remain  AS  A  PILLAR  IN   THE   TEMPLE 

OF  TOUR  God,  and  go  out  no  more.^ 


RECAPITULATION    OF    INTERNAL     EVIDENCES. 

We  have  now  completed  that  rapid  and  po- 
pular view  of  the  evidences  of  ChrisUanityj 
which  we  proposed. 

After  having  led  our  youthful  inquirer  around 

*  Rev.  iii.  12. 
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the  bulwarks  of  the  heavenly  city,  and  shown 
him  that  the  number  and  strength  of  the  forti- 
fications were  not  only  impregnable  to  the  {orces 
of  the  enemy,  but  were  such  as  to  give  full  re- 
pose and  sense  of  security  to  the  inhabitants ; 
we  have  taken  him  and  brought  him  within  the 
sacred  defences,  we  have  led  him  into  the 
heart  of  the  citadel,  and  pointed  out  the  strei^th 
of  the  inward  walls,  and  the  proportion  and  de- 
sign of  the  several  buildings.  We  have  shown 
him  that  the  internal  constitution  of  the  place 
is  equally  excellent  with  the  external  bulwarks. 
We  have  made  him  go  through  the  divisions  and 
mark  the  uses  of  the  various  edifices,  compare 
their  parts,  observe  their  suitableness  for  the 
especial  purposes  for  which  they  were  project- 
ed; and  have  thus  aimed  at  filling  his  mind 
with  high  conceptions  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
divine  Architect. 

We  have  led  him,  above  all,  to  the  sanctuary, 
which  adorns  and  protects  the  city,  which  is 
the  Joy  of  the  whole  earth — the  palace  of  the  great 
and  eternal  King. 

We  were  sure,  indeed,  beforeha^id,  that  a  for- 
tress framed  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  would 
concur  in  its  outward  and  inward  character. 
And  though  we  did  not,  and  could  not,  allow 
our  young  inquirer  to  sit  in  judgment  with 
iresumptuous  confidence  on  what  he  might 
hink  ought  to  be  the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 
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nor  to  suspend  his  loyal  obedience  on  th^ir 
agreement  with  his  preconceived  notions;  yet 
we  assured  him  that  if,  in  a  simple  reliance  on 
the  skill  which  devised  the  exterior  fortifica- 
tions^ he  would  examine  the  internal  arrange^ 
ments,  with  the  view  of  confirming  his  faith 
and  elevating  his  idea  of  the  glory  of  his  King, 
he  would  be  astonished  at  the  proofs  of  contri- 
vance and  foresight  in  every  part. 

This,  then,  he  has  done.  The  result  has  sur- 
passed his  expectiations — the  harmony  and 
strength  of  the  interior  itself,  the  divisions 
of  the  city,  the  beauty  of  the  chief  places  of 
concourse,  the  glory  and  sanctity  of  the  tem* 
pie,  have  filled  him  with  admiration.  Some 
things,  indeed,  have  exceeded  his  comprehen- 
sion— ^for  no  human  mind  can  have  the  fur- 
niture or  experience  requisite  for  judging  of 
such  extensive  and  complicated  details — but 
he  has  understood  enough  to  allay  his  fears,  to 
raise  his  gratitude,  and  to  induce  him  to  rely 
with  confidence  on  the  successful  issue  of  the 
combat. 

In  other  words,  the  internal  evidences  of 
Christianity  have  appeared  as  admirable  as  the 
external . 

This  leads  us,  then,  briefly  to  review 

THE    argument    ARISING    FROM    THE    INTER- 
NAL   PROOFS  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  which  havc 
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formed  the  soligect  of  tins  dhrisiiH  of  ov 
course,  as  we  reviewed  Ike  ugtuBeot  tnm  de 
external  at  the  dose  of  oor  last  Tolome. 

In  doing  this,  let  OS  notice  the  general  aatHC 
of  the  argument,  die  puticolar  topics  inii 
which  it  divided  itself — its  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  man's  |xofaationary  state,  and  the 
inseparable  nnity  of  the  whole. 

1.  Yoo  will  remember  that  the  OEirKnAL  ma- 
TORE  of  the  argnment  springs  from  those  is- 
rioos  marks  of  excellency  in  the  inward 
wiM'k  of  Christianity  which  serre  to 
oar  £uth  in  its  dirine  OTiginal.  They  are  the 
internal  characters  of  divinity  which  strike  evay 
considerate  inquirer,  the  more  he  studies  the 
religion,  and  compares  it  with  the  powers,  and 
tendencies,  and  wants  of  such  a  creature  as  bbb, 
and  with  the  confessed  dealings  of  Almighty 
God  in  his  natural  providence  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  world. 

For  the  main  features  of  Christianity  aie 
not  in  all  respects  unknown  to  man  ;  but  rather 
fall  in  with  his  purest  notions  of  God  and  coa* 
science  and  moral  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  his  uniform  experience  of  human  weak- 
ness and  depravity,  on  the  other.  They  coo- 
firm  every  thing  which  natural  religion  guessed 
at,  rather  than  knew ;  enlarging,  purifjring,  cor- 
recting, elevating  the  remains  of  the  original 
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Revelation,  and  the  dictates  of  that  moral  na^ 
tore,  which,  though  darkened  and  corrupted  by 
the  fall,  is  not  wholly  obliterated  and  lost.  They 
contain,  besides,  a  new  and  mysterious  dispen- 
sation of  mercy  in  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice 
of  the  Son  of  Grod,  which  gives  energy  to  the 
dormant  principles  of  essential  religion,  makes 
them  practicable  and  delightful,  and  carries 
them  on  to  all  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
first  implanted. 

Accordingly,  in  tracing  out  these  effects  and 
bearings  of  the  Christian  Religion,  we  disco- 
vefed  inonmerable  marks  of  design,  of  contri- 
vance, of  divine  sublimity  and  harmony,  of 
agfeement  with  the  wants  and  necessities^  the 
desires  and  anticipations  of  man. 

These  are  the  internal  evidences  ;  and  they 
furnish  a  most  conclusive  argument  in  support 
of  those  external  credentials  of  the  religion  by 
which  its  reception  is  first  secured.  They  add 
the  test  of  experience  and  observation  to  the 
historical  testimony  of  authenticity,  credibility, 
divine  authority,  miracles,  prophecy,  super- 
natural propagation,  prominent  good  effects. 
And  when  these  internal  proofs  are  still  further 
confirmed  by  the  inward  witness  of  Christianity 
to  the  heart,  in  its  answers  to  prayer,  in  its  ful- 
filment of  all  its  promises,  in  its  communication 
of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its  actually 
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changing  and  elevating  the  whole  moral  cha. 
racter  of  man,  there  seems  to  be  every  imagina- 
ble species  of  evidence  combined. 

All  the  faculties  and  feelings  of  man's  nature 
are  brought  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  His  common  sense  and  ordinary  ca- 
pacity of  judgment  in  the  external  evidences: 
his  heart  and  affections,  his  faculty  of  tracing 
out  final  ends,  his  perception  of  harmony  and 
beauty,  in  the  interna  l  proofs :  an  inward  con- 
sciousness of  moral  health,  and  peace^  and  joy, 
communicated  to  the  mind ;  an  experience  of 
the  highest  practical  good  effects  produced  in 
him,  in  the  test  and  interior  witness. 

Let  us  suppose  a  case,  to  illustrate  the  force  of 
the  internal  argument.  If  a  philosopher  had  a  re- 
velation made  to  him  of  the  system  of  the  creation, 
he  would  begin  by  considering  the  historical 
proofs  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  communica- 
tion. Here  he  would  rest  at  first.  Afterwards, 
when  he  found  there  was  nothing  in  it  directly 
oontradictory  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  apparent 
in  the  small  portions  of  matter  which  he  had 
before  subjected  to  his  experiments,  but  that 
every  thing  went  to  confirm  the  results  of  his 
narrow  observations,  whilst  all  seemed  in- 
tended for  his  convenience,  relief,  assistance,  in 
many  important  respects,  of  which  he  was  before 
ignorant, — ^this  would  exceedingly  confirm  his 
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£uth  in  the  truth  of  the  revelation.  He  w<MiId 
not  be  surprised  to  find  much  in  it  that  was 
new,  much  unthought  of,  many  uses  and  plans 
which  he  had  never  been  able  to  conceive  or 
conjecture ;  a  vast  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
vision ;  many  causes  of  things  laid  open ;  and 
much  declared  to  him  that  was  mysterious,  in- 
comprehensible, beyond  and  above  bis  finite 
powers.  But  if,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  coiir 
stantly  found  that  the  facts  in  nature,  as  they 
had  lain  before  his  view,  were  confirmed,  that 
every  thing  agreed  with  his  previous  experi- 
ments and  observation ;  and  if,  moreover,  he 
found  that  the  practical  results  of  the  whole 
were  some  most  important  benefits  to  himself, 
these  convictions  would  raise  his  faith  in  the 

■ 

divine  origin  of  the  communication  to  the  utmost 
height^ 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  argument  from  the 
internal  evidences. 

2-  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recapitu- 
late THE  details  of  this  evidence.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  refer  you  to 
the  .adaptation'  to  the  state  and  wants  of 
man»  which  we  found  to  pervade  Christianity — 
as  contrivance  and  provision  for  his  necessities 
pervade  the  visible  creation. 

Nor  need  I  do  more  than  refer  to  that  plan 

'  yerplank.  .         '  Lect.  xiv. 
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of  redemptkm,  formed  before  the  <g>M,  of  w%iA 
the  DOCTRINES  OF  Cb&istiakitt'  aie  Ike 
developmeDt,  and  of  which  the  practicml 
maiy  is  the  lore  of  God  and  Uie  kyve  of 

Much  less  need  I  dwell  oo  the  morals*  of 
die  gospel,  io  which  ChhstiaQity  comes  damm  Is 
the  conscience  of  e^eiy  heman  bong,  sets  lighl 
the  mistakes  of  all  the  sages  of  mntiqiiitjy 
presents  a  morality,  as  practicable  as  it  is 
and  elevated ;  and  which,  flowing  from  tiie  dse> 
trioes,  carries  with  it  a  d^nonstratiTe  ctidMce 
of  the  whole  ReTclation. 

But  I  most  pause  for  one  instant,  t»  lemiBd 
you  of  the  inimitable  perfectioDs  of  ovx  Laan*! 
CHARACTER,'  m  his  mediatorial  ofliee,  hii 
personal  and  most  lovely  human  Tirtoes,  and 
his  conduct  as  the  founder  of  a  religion*  Yes, 
the  character  of  Christ  embodies  the  Cfahs- 
tianity  which  be  taught ;  whilst  the  very  focts 
of  his  iDcamation  and  sacrifice  form  the  groaad- 
work  of  the  doctrines  which  he  revealed.  Tbe 
sun  in  the  firmament  is  not  a  more  glorioBS 
centre  of  the  natural  creation,  than  Jesss 
Christ  is  of  the  spirituaL  All  converges  In- 
wards him,  centres  in  him,  tends  to  illustrate 
and  glorify  him. 

I  will  not  again  speak  of  the  inward  wit- 

^  LecU  XV.  *  Lect-  xri.  *  Lect.  twtL 
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H£$s'  of  Christianity  in  the  fulfilmeat  of  all  its 
promises  of  grace  to  man;  because  we  have 
given  it  a  large  consideration  in  the  course  of 
our  Lectures.  Qut  it  seems  to  bring  down  the 
proof  to  that  very  test  of  matter  of  fact  and 
Mtual  phenomenat  of  which  both  the  natural 
and  moral  philosopher  so  loudly  boast;  and 
which  nothing  but  prejudice  and  irreligion  of 
heart  can  prevent  them  from  ackhowledging  in 
Christianity. 

After  these  prominent  points,  need  I  refer,  or 
at  least,  do  more  than  refer, — to  what  we  have 
M  lately  considered,  the  objections*  raised 
against  Christianity,  both  in  themseWes,  and 
as  respects  the  persons  who  advance  them  ? 

On  the  topics  of  faith,  interpretation, 
and  OBLio ATioN,*  I  say  nothing ;  because  they 
are  involved  in  every  step  we  have  taken,  and 
cannot  be  denied,  without  overthrowing  all 
trust  and  confidence  amongst  men ;  all  honesty 
and  fiear  dealing  in  the  intercourse  of  society ; 
all  that  moral  sense  and  conscience  which 
distinguish  men  from  the  inferior  creation  much 
more  than  the  barren  possession  of  reason.  In 
short,  he  that  enters  fully  into  the  preceding 
arguments,  will  be  the  first  to  yield  to  the  in- 
evitaUe  consequences  flowing  from  thema 

'  LecU.  lix.  aod  xx.  *  LecU.  xxi.  and  xxii. 

'  Lectf.  xsiii.  xxi? .  and  xxv. 
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But  I  adrert  to  a  sobjeet,  interpoeed  Mol&ngk 
att  these — the  te-sv^vcy  of  Chfistfenity*^-^ 
which  I  have  reserved  for  the  purpose  df ^baking 
one '  reflection*  For,  if  \h  addition  to  aU  thii 
above  evidences,  there  is  in  Chdstianity^  ati 
timate  and  strong  direction  and  bias  towards  liah 
raan  happiness  in  the  highest  sense  of  th^  terfli  t 
if  the  known  hindrances  are  capable  of  being 
cfnuinerated ;  if  those  hindrances  are  gradodly 
being  overcome^  and  are  now  daily  lessei^ng ; 
if  the  good  effects  of  the  religion  Imve  unHbrBiIy 
burst  forth,  as  a  mighty  river,  in  proportkMi  as 
the  hindrances  have  been  removed,  and  hafe 
fertilized  the  face  of  the  adjacent  luids ;  if  the 
religion  itself  foretells  the  chief  impediments  to 
this  tendency,  and  points  out  the  caoses  of 
them  in  men's  abuse  of  the  divine  mercies,  whilst 
it  limits  their  duration ;  if  the  same  records 
declare  an  ultimate  and  glorious  consummation 
as  about  to  take  place,  when  all  the  tendencies 
of  Christianity  shall  be  turned  into  effects,  and 
the  whole  world  be  a  scene  of  light,  and  peace, 
and  holiness ;  and  if  every  sincere  Christian 
feels  in  himself  this  tendency,  and  is  engaged  in 
removing  obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  it,  and 
hastening  its  progress  in  himself  and  others ; — 
if  this  be  so  ;  then,  I  say,  the  crown  is  placed 
on  the  brow  of  the  Christian  evidences,  and 
Ty   species  of   proof    is    accomplished  by 

^  Lect.  iviii. 
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Ihis  fioishing  point ;  then,  I  say»  the  tendency 
within  Chrifiltianity  runs  on  parallel  with  th^ 
predicted  course  of  divine  prophecy,  which 
formft,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  exter*- 
nal  proofs  from  without  it ;  and  the  only  de-^ 
mand  upon  man's  reason,  is  to  acknowledge 
hia  own  ignorance,  as  to  the  origin  and  permis^ 
sion  of  evil,  and  the  designs  and  will  of  the 
^IConprehensible  God ;  and  to  repose  his  fait^ 
in  the.  wisdom^  justice^  and  mercy  of  the  al* 
mighty  and  most  glorious  Judge  of  the  worldr-^ 
a  deipand  so  natural^  that  it  is  surprising  i^ 
i^bppld  iCver  have  been  questioned. 
.)(i3^  And  this  touches  upon  th^  fjlobatjok^- 
f4;R¥  A?^i>  IMPERFECT  sxATE  in  which  man 
poniessedly  is,  and  with  which  the  general 
natarie  of  the  internal  evidences  of  Christiapity 
jreoiarkably  corresponds.  Undoubtedly,  tl^ 
/iqeptic  may,  if  he  please,  reject  all  this  ma^s  of 
ipvidenpe ;  undoubtedly  he  may  refuse  to  obey 
(the  Chri3tian  Revelation ;  undoubtedly  he  may 
m^^ify  petty  difficulties,  and  lend  himself  .t^ 
/»pecfiUtive  reasonings.  That  is,  he  may  aot» 
with  regard  to  Christianity,  just  as  he  acts  wit^ 
regard  to  God*s  natural  providence,  or  his  mpri^l 
government  of  man ;  he  may  pretend  that  aU:i$ 
involved  in  darkness,  and  that  he  can  see  no 
clear  path  before  him.  Thus  the  youth  may 
also  conduct  himself  in  human  life.  He  may 
refuse  to  take  precautious,  to  form  habits,  to 
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look  forward  to  (bture  scenes  ofdUDtuhy,  loact 
with  prudence  and  self-restraint;  be  wuijwpmm 
my  moral  subjection  to  tbe  claims  of  tte  Al- 
mighty,  or  to  the  checks  upon  tbe  nppelito, 
which  his  natural  law  imposes. 

But  does  he,  or  can  he,  escape  tbe  eoMe- 
quences  of  that  righteous  retributioQ  ef  the 
great  moral  GoTcrnor  which  invoke  mmA  sur- 
round him  ?  Can  he  elude  tbe  sanctioiis  of  tbe 
general  religion,  resting  cm  the  hint  tnees  sf 
Revelation,  and  the  moral  nature  of  raau,  wbieb 
inclose  tbe  transgressor,  as  in  a  net?  Cm  a 
careless,  incautious  youth  escape  n  miseiiMe 
and  disgraceful  age— can  negligence^  knpnih 
deuce,  and  want  of  foresight  be  always  repuRi 
by  any  after-repentance — can  tbe  indulgetiee  «f 
pride  and  self-importance  be  separated  from 
ward  torments  and  outward  contenticMis 
an  irreligious  contempt  of  moral  restiwiits  in- 
sure itself  against  self-disapprobation,  disease, 
weakened  faculties,  a  disturbed  conscience,  re- 
morse, anticipations  of  judgment,  dread  of  eter- 
nity, despair? 

Apply  this  to  Christianity.  The  Irres  aad 
deaths  of  infidels  demonstratirelT  show  Aal 
the  very  same  moral  and  judicial  punisbmeirts 
are  inflicted  on  the  objector  against  Reve- 
lation. And  all  this  so  agrees  with  the  proitt- 
tionary  state  of  man,  as  to  form  a  stioi^  addi* 
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tional  confirmation  tb^t  the  whole  syateon  of 
governmeqit  in  natural  providence*  in  essential 
and  primeval  religion,  and  in  Christianity^  pro* 
ceeds  firom  the  same  divine  hand»  is  governed 
by  the  same  general  Iaw8»  and  conspires  to  the 
same  end  ?^ 
4.  Let  the  humble  inquirer,  then,  collect 

ALL  THE  SCATTERED  RAYS   OF    LI.GilT,  flowing 

from  the  several  branches  of  the  divine  argument, 
and  let  him  remember  that  these  series  of  proofs, 
which  are  necessarily  considered  in  separate 
parts,  for  the  purpose  of  a  better  investigation^ 
form  but  one  uniform,  candid,  and  inseparable 
body  of  testimony ;  which,  like  the  light  of  the 
sun,  though  separated  and  divaricated  into  the 
various  colours  of  blue,  and  green,  and  red,  and 
the  other  colours  of  the  prism,  whilst  passing 
through  our  mind,  and  being  subjected  to  our 
examination ;  is  yet,  in  itself,  one  and  the  same 
effulgent  glory,  shedding  light  and  warmth 
from  its  mighty  orb.' 

Yes ;  the  whole  of  the  Christian  evidences 
form  one  argument,  one  attestation,  one  in- 
separable and  irresistible  appeal  to  the  human 
understanding,  conscience,  and  heart.  From 
the  simplest  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  our 
books,  to  the  last  evidence  of  the  inspiration  of 
all  their  contents ;  and  from  the  first  point  of 

'  Boder.  *  WarburtoD. 
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the  adaptation,  to  die  ckwng  topic  of  the  m- 
dispensable  moral  obligatioD  of  leceiiiug  the 
leligion,  all  coostitntes  one  undiTided  dain  U 
reasoning,  the  most  indissoluble  and  wmasi 
binding  erer  offered  to  an  aocoantaUe  bemg. 

And  the  grand  probation  of  man  bov  i&, 
whether  he  wfll  obey  this  Bev^tioii^  and  aih 
mit  his  reason  and  heart  to  God ;  or  whether 
he  will  follow  his  pride  and  passions,  and  dst 
the  authority  of  the  great  Lord  oi  all. 

God  grant  that  every  reader  of  these  Lec- 
tures may  so  weigh  the  moral  oUigatioQ  mder 
which  he  lies,  as  to  be  wise  ix  time;  as  Is 
follow  the  directions  of  the  Bibles  aad^lMMB 
TH£  GRACE  XECES8ART  far  wekoHiingit  widi 
humble  faith  and  cheerful  obedience;' 
thus  all  THE  BLEssEii  EVDS  of  the 
Revelation  may  be  accompUsbed  ia  \am  h^e 
and  hereafter! 


,<i    7  •        r     r"     *•      ■  '   "ftf     :  \:.r:      ^li:    ir  'i 
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coNCLtreioN  OF  THE  EicniRE  cdiJRst: 
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illMi  Mmy  other  sigm  truly  M  Jesus  in  thi  jire^ 
i^^mteeof  his  Msdphs,  which  are  not'wHiten  ih 

But  tHese  are  written  that  ye  might  beSebethid 

>'t^j€tm  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  rfGod;  ^ndthat 

believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his'ndrhe. 

Afteb  the  statements  made  in  the  last  Lecture, 
on  the  obligation  of  receiving  the  Christian 
Revelation,  and  the  review  there  taken  of  the 
result  of  the  argument  from  the  internal  evi- 
dences, nothing  now  remains  for  us  but  to  retire 
back  from  this  minute  inspection,  to  such  a  com- 
prehensive survey  as  may  allow  us  to  take  in  at 
once  the  distinct  outlines  of  all  the  divisions  of 
our  subject,  and  observe  how  they  severally  har- 
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monize,  both  in  their  varioos  componeiit  puts 
aad  with  each  other ;  and  then  to  condiide  the 
whole  of  the  great  argument,  which  his  ex* 
tended  throogh  these  two  volumes,  by  an  ad- 
dress to  the  different  classes  of  persons  wImi 
may  be  supposed  to  be  most  interested. 

But  where  shall  we  take  our  station  to  arae 
this  point  of  view  ?  After  we  have  t^-r^wnmmd 
at  so  much  length  the  different  branches  of  the 
stream,  and  hare  paused  at  each  examinatioa 
to  survey  the  scenes  before  us,  whither  shril 
we  ascend  in  order  to  catch  the  course  and 
flow  of  the  whole  river  ? 

Let  us  first  view  the  progress  op  prow 
as  it  has  been  rolling  down  firom  its  ^'w^ff^ 
rise,  and  been  augmenting  in  its  magmtnde  and 
force  to  the  present  hour.  Let  us  then  mooat 
The  incidental  and  t  sexpected  MAjiyEs 
in  which  the  flood  has  been  increased.  And, 
lastly,  let   us  contemplate  its  actual  Tolume, 

and  THE  POSITION   IN   WHICH   WE    NOW  STA3IS 

as  to  the  hopes  of  its  visiting  and  fertilizing  the 
whole  earth. 

L  Letusviewtheprogressof  proof  AsiTBAS 

BEEN  ROLLING  DOWN  FROM  ITS  EARLIEST 
RISE  TO  THE  PRESENT  HOUR. 

For  observe  how  small  and  imperceptible  is 
the  first  source  of  the  stream.     Y*ou  scaicek 
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dittii^iidi  its  »imrrow7tliMad.  «AiiA<  yet  trace 
its  pragrtes.  k  increases  as  it  Hom^  -  Ii^  e^sry 
advance  the  waters  are  augmented.  Firom  tbe 
oiiginad  promise  made  to  our  first  parents,  to 
tbe  present  hour,  the  evidences  of  Revelation 
have  been  in  progress.  For  six  thousand  years 
has  our  religion  been  before  tbe  world.  The 
esTpidsion  from  Eden  was  accompanied  by  the 
first  ^discovery  of  mercy.  During  tbe  patri^* 
arehal  age,  when  human  life  iextended  through 
eeatnies,  truth  was  banded  down  by  tradition, 
by  the  instituted  sacrifices,  and  tbe  consecration 
of  tbe  sabbath  to  religious  worship.  Tbe  csH  of 
Alsraham,  and  tbe  rite  of  circtuncisioa,  increase 
tke^  mesM  of  knowledge  to  manlcind.  Tbe 
Peatatench  is  published,  and  consigns  to  a 
written  yecord  the  history  of  the  primeval  ages,  • 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  the  promised  re*' 
oofMy.  The  Mosaic  miracles,  the  Mosaic  re- 
demption, the  Mosaic  Canaan,  are  proofs  to  a 
lost  world  of  the  true  faith.  Kings  and  pro* 
pfaets  arise.  The  Jewish  name  and  religion 
spread ;  and  with  them  the  evidences  of  Reve* 
lation. 

T%e  Babyloiiish  captivity  plants  missionary 
prdpbetis  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest  heathen 
monarchy.  For  seventy  years  the  meek  and 
courageous  spirit  of  Daniel  commends  his  Grod, 
his  religion,  his  prophetic  outlines  of  future 
mercy,  to  mankind.     Before  the  birth  of  tbe 
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Saviour  himself,  a  &iiie  perrades  tke  vorid 
tliat  some  one,  spriDgiiig  firom  the  East,  ihimld 
gpYem  the  natioD& 

The  apostles  go  forth  and  proclaim  wm  mm- 
versal  religioa.  They  carry  the  oedeBliib 
with  them,  and  attest  the  troth  of  the  precei- 
kkg  dispensatioDS  of  the  Almighty,  whilsi  they 
establish  their  own.  The  world  is 
with  the  Christian  evidences.  Etery 
irisiled^  ¥ranied,  invited.  Daring  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries,  the  miracakHis  propagriioa 
goes  on,  and  becomes  itself  an  additkM»l  pnof 
to  the  following  ages.  The  holy  lives,  and 
stancy  unto  martyrdom,  of  the  ^p^vrttff 
4heir  converts^  silently  provide  lurther 
dences.  Constantine  acknowledges  the  force 
of  the  rising  religion,  and  Paganbm  is  de* 
throned.*  In  the  mean  time,  prophecy 
to  unfold  yet  wider  the  roll  of  futurity, 
grand  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  the  chwck 
is  found  to  have  been  foretold  in  her  myttc 
pages.  The  character  of  the  Messiah  is  mmt 
and  more  acknowledged.  The  dispersion  and 
yet  distinct  preservation  of  the  Jewish  peopk; 
are  a  prophetic  miracle.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christian  faith  confirm  the  word  of  prophecy, 
and  enlarge  the  proofs  of  its  divine  or^in. 

Apostacies  arise  in  the  east  and  wesL^ 

*  A.  i>.  31*2. 

'  At  ihe  commencemcat  of  scTenib  c«&tiinr. 
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tianity  seems  to  fade  before  the  imposture  6f 
Ma^Moet^  and'the  superstitions,  tyranny,  and 
idolatry  of  papal  Rome.  The  spiritual  church 
is-  drhren  into  privacy ;  and  she  there  discoters 
tbeM  very  apostacies  to  have  been  lieirgelyde^ 
lineated  in  the  prophetic  word ;  and  she  sees 
il^'ifhe  abti-christ,  and  the  man  of  sin,  and 
Mt^'Stpocaiyptic  visions;  new  evidehces  ^of*  the 
Ohi'iMian  faith.  .:  ;   <:•/ 

i'>  With  the  revival  of  learning,  the  proofs  of 
RM^etetioni  po^r  in  with  a  fuller  tide  upon  matt^ 
kindi  jM^  an  awakened  curiosity  and  a  widened 
8pteif0i> of  observation*  open  nevr  bhanneW 
Sllie  'R^rmation  springs  forth  and  appeals  to 
thwdivmie  records,  collects  fresh  evidences,  re^ 
ttMUmM  truth,  sweeps  away  the  incumbrance 
(^huiaan  tradition,  exhibits  Christianity  to  the 
Alkto'^hnd  obedience  of  mankind.  The  litres 
tted  4]crajths  of  the  Reformers,  the  effects  of  their 
dwtrifte»  the  accomplishment  of  the  promised 
giMQSi  'of  Revelation  in  its  operations  upon  the 
kbiMti^  heart,  •  are  appealed  to,  and  place  the 
^<4dMdes  of  Christianity  in  a  new  blaze  of  gloiy. 
^i^t  superstition  and  ignorance  had  wrought 
#M*  -ten  centuries,  is  overthrown ;  and  Christi- 
atfity  appears  fresh,  and  vigorous,  and  saci^d 
as  at  its  first  birth. 

New  opponents  soon  appear  in  the  midst  of 
Protestant  Europe  ;  or,  rather,  human  corrup- 

^  The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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turn  assumes  a  new  form.  Men  arise  wiw 
borrow  bom  Christianitj  a  purer  cr^eed  as  ti 
the  foundatioiis  of  religkm,  and  aflfect  to  be  Sol- 
loweiB  of  natural  light,  and  to  bebere  m  the 
being  and  government  of  God  and  a  fnlam 
judgment,  but  reject  the  claims  of  Chriatianitf. 
Against  the  d&tt  has  the  combat  been 
carried  on;  for  Paganism  has  no 
and  the  corrupt  religion  of  Rome  admits  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  foith — and  has  oc- 
casioned a  copious  and  masterly  array  of  piwft 
for  the  conviction  of  every  candid  inqaiiei; 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  yonng  awJLi 
stable  in  the  Christian  churcb. 

The  tide  has  thus  been  swdling  in 
and  is  still  rising;  nor  does  there  seem  any 
other  limits  to  the  accumulation  of  Christiui 
evidences,  than  those  which  erist  as  to  the  worfci 
of  creation  and  providence.  You  want  no  addi- 
tional proofs  there.  The  grand  primary  focti 
speak  the  glory  of  Gk)d.  Yet  each  diligent  and 
observant  mind  lights  upon  new  phenomena,  or 
combinations  of  phenomena,  which  confirm  hk 
previous  belief.     So  it  is  in  Christianity. 

The  evidences  of  Revelation  have  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  under  ail 
circumstances,  as  well  since  the  revival  of 
learning  as  before.  Its  almighty  Author  has 
planted  in  it  the  seeds  of  endless  development 
Every  branch  of  evidence  belongs  to  a  vast 
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tjBtemoi  truth,  fitted  in  different  ways  to  the 
various  understandings,  characters^  and  stations 
of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  offered.  An 
argument  is  held  out  to  every  inquirer ;  to  the 
scholar,  who  can  make  the  whole  of  human 
learning  tributary  to  his  investigation :  and  the 
unlettered  seeker  after  truth,  who  draws  all  his 
knowledge  from  his  own  heart  and  the  sense 
of  his  own  wants.'  The  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
in  its  evidences,  conceals  a  depth  of  wisdom,  a 
fiind  of  principles,  an  extent  of  adaptation, 
which  have  only  been  more  and  more  displayed 
as  the  progress  of  sound  learning  and  just  rea- 
soning have  given  occasion  for  the  examination. 
Ehrety  thing  in  human  knowledge  has  fallen 
into  its  tide  and  aided  its  flow.  Historical  re* 
searches  penetrate  the  most  obscure  recesses  of 
pMt  events,  and  pour  their  contributions  into 
the  Christian  treasury.  The  studies  of  natural 
frfiUosophy  open  new  worlds  of  science,  and 
j|itepare  a  wider  bed  for  the  divine  religion. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  at  length  admits  all 
Ae  foundations  of  our  argument  by  confining 
itself  to  facts  and  experience,'  as  her. 'sister 

'  Verplank. 

'  At  this  moment  two  instances  occur  to  me :  one  in  moral 
philosophy^  the  other  in  natural ;  which  I  cite  merely  as  spe- 
dmens.  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  concerning  the  sources  of  ideas, 
has  been  generally  admitted,  though  not  without  a  secret  suspi- 
cion, that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  philosophy  of 
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science  has  long  done.  The  subordinate 
branches  of  knowledge,  geography,  chronology; 

the  statement ;  as  an  universal  notion  of  deity,  some  elemair 
tary  principles  of  morals  impressed  by  Almighty  God  upon  the 
conscience  of  man,  are  taken  for  granted  in  Christianity.  Hie 
latest  and  most  intelligent  writers  seem  now  to  agree,  that 
there  are,  in  fact,  innate  laws  of  thought  by  which  the  ooa- 
Bexion  and  relation  of  our  original  ideas  are  goreraed.  Lockie 
had  maintained  the  soucces  of  our  primary  ideas  to  be  die 
objects  of  sense ;  and  he  had  referred  us  for  our  complex  ones 
to  the  connezion  and  relation  of  those  original  ideas  one 
with  another.  And  this  relation  is  now  settled  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Brown,  our  greatest  metaphysician,  to  depend  on 
oertain  natural  laws  of  the  human  mind.  These  laws  may  be 
tenned  innate.  Thus  Locke  and  Stillingfleet  are,  altera  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  reconciled  ;  and  philosophy  is  found  to  ac- 
cord with  Revelation  moreexplicitly  as  tothe  original  impress 
of  God  on  the  human  faculties  and  powers.  This  remark 
was  made  by  Bishop  James. 

Again,  in  natural  philosophy,  water  had  for  ages  been  consi- 
dered as  a  primary  and  simple  element.  Modem  chenustshaYe 
pvofed  it  by  experiment,  to  consist  of  inflammable  and  vhal 
air.  ^  They  have  also  proved  that  these  gases,  mixed  in  the 
proportion  to  constitute  water,  f  form  the  most  dreadfully  ex- 
plosiiw  mixture  known  in  nature.  Volcanic  mountains  are 
probably  nothing  but  vast  machines,  where  these  gases  have 
been  generated,  and  produced  those  explosions  and  detona- 
tions which  have  astonished  mankind  in  every  age.  The  de* 
composition  of  water  precedes  the  explosions.  Before  any 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  not  only  does  the  water  disap- 
pear in  all  the  wells  of  Naples,  and  other  towns  at  the  foot  of 

•  Or  of  what  is  tenned  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gasei. 
-t  About  two  portions  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen. 
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gf^ogy,  mineralogy,  lend  their  aid  to  the  de- 
feticb  df  the  Christian  religion. 

And  all  this  is  the  more  observable,  because, 
whilst  the  proofs  of  Christianity  are  thus  in 
progress,  the  objections  and  reasoning^  of  infi- 

the  mountainsy  but  even  the  sea  retires,  and  marine  animal% 
abandoned  by  their  native  element,  expire  upon  the  shore. 
.When  the  eruption  took  place  which  formed  a  new  mountain 
three  miles  in  circumference,  near  to  the  ancient  Puteoli,  the 
jirjhiole  of  the  Lucrine  lake  became  dry.  When  the  g^aseous 
^ements  of  water  then  are  exposed  to  combustion  in  the 
hfoweb  of  the  volcano,  liquid  rocks  are  ejected  in  the  form 
of  laTa«  whole  mountains  are  blown  into  the  air,  and  the  ez*> 
ploHOO  is  heard  to  the  distance  of  many  lei^es.  What 
ail  illustration  does  this  afford  of  the  power  of  God  1  How 
dpes  it  .demonstrate  to  us  that  the  world  may  at  his  will  be 
bnint  iip— that  if  he  who  said.  Let  there  be  light  and  there 
ffot.  hghtrr^f  he  who  holds  the  wcUen  in  the  hollow  qf  hie 
hand,  were  to  say.  Let  the  waters  be  decomyo6bx>>  the 
etfmenU  would  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  heavens  pass 
eaf^,wth  a  great  noise.* 

I.  These  instances  are  taken  from  a  thousand  others;  they 
a^,bjr  no  means  necessary  to  the  Christian  argument  What- 
evi;r  JN^t,  Locke  thought,  the  Scripture  account  of  man's 
moral  nature^  and  the  impress  of  God  upon  his  mind,  wai| 
not  to  be  doubted ;  in  whatever  ignorance  we  might  have  re? 
qtuoed  as  to  the  dreadfully  explosive  constituents  of  water« 
Um  t^^tf^  of  the  future  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  would 
n|)t.hf]rebeen  less  certain. 

Bi|t  it  must  be  obvious,  that  facts  such  as  these,  which 
illustrate  the  positions  of  Revelation,  and  manifest  something 
of  the  probability  of  the  events  which  Revelation  foretells, 
are  not  without  their  importance. 

•2  Peter  ui.  10.  11. 
VOL.  II.  <^Q. 
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delity  are  ^iniinishing  in  force  and  fading  away. 
Truth  takes  root  and  flounshes ;  fallacies  droop 
and  die.  They  appear  blooming  for  an  instant; 
butf  wanting  root,  they  perish.  As  conscience 
recovers  its  sway,  and  the  force  of  particular 
temptations  is  diminished^  .Christianity  regains 
her  dominion  over  the  heart.  InlGidelity  now 
has  scarcely  a  plausible  argument  left.^  The 
evidences  of  revelation  strengthen  upon  reflec- 
tion, mature  with  our  years,  advance  in  force 
and  practical  demonstration  as  we  approach 
eternity,  and  gather  new  brightness  in  the  tijme 
of  sickness,  sorrow,  and  impending  dissolution. 
There  never  was  a  mind  brought  fairly  to  bear 
on  the  subject,  but  fresh  materials  sprung  up 
around  it,  just  in  proportion  to  its  means  of 
knowledge  and  capacities  of  combination  ;  nor 
is  there  any  period  which  so  fully  illustrates 
its  solid  virtue,  as  the  moment  of  the  decay  of 
life  and  the  lapse  of  all  earthly  things. 

At  the  present  time  Christianity  is  the  religion 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  After 
eighteen  hundred  years,  she  stands  as  the  ac- 
knowledged source  of  religious  truth  and  duty. 
l^he  mind  of  man  under  the  greatest  advan- 
'  •*BBS,  the  verdict  of  intellect,   is  in  favour  of 

"liabop  i*  B.  Sumner  apologises  for  answering  an  arga- 
>f  Yolney ,  on  the  ground  that,  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  the  only 
viik  ixkd  advance^  against  Christianity. 
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GhriMianity.  On  isuch  n  qaestion,  we  are  noi 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  authority  by  numbers; 
but  by  the  amount  of  inquiry,  by  the  investiga- 
tion actually  made,  by  the  habits  of  intellec- 
tual effort,  the  knowledge,  the  information,  the 
moral  feeling,  in  those  who  prosecute  it.  In 
this  view  one  Christian  nation  outweighs  all  the 
prostrate  people  of  the  Indies  and  Americas  \ 
and  the  )>tiblic  attestation  to  the  Christian 
fiiith  by  the  flower  of  the  human  race,  demon- 
strates the  force' of  its  evidences  upon  the  minds 
best  cafmble  of  estimating  them  aright. 

In  shbrt,  the  evidences  have  so  accutnnlated^ 
that  individuals  can  only  prosecute  in  detail 
certain  divisions  of  them.  To  enter  tipon  th6 
Whole  question  fully,  a  man  should  be  a  stranger 
to  no  branch  of  history  or  science ;  he  must 
identify  himself  with  the  designs  of  Providence 
in  every  age ;  he  must  be  the  narrator  of  the 
wonderful  dispensations  of  God,  and  the  moral 
education  of  the  human  race.  He  must  recount 
all  the  labours  of  the  vast  society  of  Christians, 
which  is  the  intermediate  chain  between  earth 
and  heaven.  He  must  embrace  the  whole 
kindred  of  men,  nineteen-twentieths  of  whom 
entered  into  history  with  Christianity.  He 
must  trace  out  the  new  principle  of  action 
which  the  gospel  sets  at  work — that  love 
which  constitutes  such  a  spring  in  the  mecha- 

Q  q2 
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nism  of  social  life,  as  mast  entirely  obaDge 
human  society,  and  prepare  its  re*constnictiw 
on  a  new  basis,  without  injuring  any  esta- 
blished relations  of  it  He  must  follow  o«it  tbe 
new  literature  which  Cbristiaxiity  has  intro- 
duced ;  and  trace  out  the  history  of  the  mass 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  their  progress  or 
their  decline— their  civilization^  arts^  sciences, 
philosophy,  all  that  characterises  or  modifies 
the  moral  existence  of  man.  And  when  be 
has  attempted  this,  or  any  division  of  this  infi«^ 
nite  subject,  he  will  confess  that  he  has  <Mily 
saluted  the  question  at  the  threshold,  and  that 
he  must  leave  to  others  the  development  ^rf* 
its  progress  and  accumulation. 

What  a  prospect  this  !  What  scenes  stretch 
all  around !  What  an  expansive  and  life-giving 
tide  is  Christianity!  What  a  gradual  but  steady 
progress  do  we  perceive  in  its  evidences^  from 
the  first  source  of  grace  in  paradise  to  the  pre- 
sent hour !     But,  in  the  next  place, 

II.  Let  us  observe  the  incidental  and 

UNEXPECTED  MANNER  IN  WHICH    THE    FLOOD 
HAS  BEEN  THUS  FORMED, 

For  whence  have  come  the  tributary  streams? 
Have  artificial  beds  been  excavated  to  convey  to 
it  with  immense  labour  the  waters  of  other  rivers? 
Have  channels  been  turned  from  their  course^ 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Euphrates,  by  the  arm 
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of  power?    No :  all  has  been  incidental  atid 
tfnlooked  for,  so  far  as  man  has  been  concerned. 

We  have  repieatedly  noticed  the  artless  anff 
inaHificial  character  of  the  Christian  evidences ; 
their  independence  of  each  other ;  the  suddeii 
influx  and  convergence  of  the  materials  of 
proof.  And  now  that  we  are  casting  back  a 
glance  'upon  the  whole  subject,  we  repeat 
the  remark.  We  bid  you  reflect  that  kl!  this 
mass  of  testimony  is  not  a  contrived,  systematic 
arrangement,  set  forth  in  the  holy  Scriptureis, 
or  prepared  by  inspired  writers,  and  handed 
down  for  the  conviction  of  mankind.  No: 
every  thing  arose  spontaneously.  Circum- 
stances have  created  the  Christian  evidences: 
Enough  was  always  included  in  the  Revelation 
itself  for  the  conviction  of  every  sincere  in- 
quirer. But,  for  the  rest,  all  was  called  forth 
by  occasion,  amidst  the  struggles  of  human 
passions  and  the  conflicts  of  the  church  with 
her  foes. 

Christianity,  in  her  native  dignity,  threw 
herself  upon  mankind.  Her  divine  records 
plead  her  6wn  cause.  Here  is  always  enough 
to  verify  a  divine  Revelation.  Every  thing  else 
is  incidental,  and  was  drawn  into  argument 
as  occasion  arose. 

The  first  Christian  apologists  had  no  view  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  or  the  conviction  of 
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nations  then  upborn,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  heathen  emperoni,  oa  the  inr 
jofitice  of  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were 
exposed*  Their  object  was  to  defend  themi*^ 
selves  from  the. calumnies  with  which  they  were 
assailed,  and  to  effect  the  conversion  of  their 
contemporaries.  What  did  Justin  Martyr,  or 
TertuUian,  or  St.  Augustine,  foresee  of  .the  ui^ 
which  would  be  made  of  their  testimony  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  ajftw  thar 
own  times  ?  Still  less  did  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius imagine  the  important  purposes  to  which 
their  admissions  of  all  the  chief  &cts  of  Chris- 
tianity would  be  turned^  after  the  indignant 
contempt  of  the  historians  themselves  had  be* 
come  harmless.  What  did  Julian  or  Porph3fTy 
foresee  of  the  value  of  those  incidental  notices 
of  the  facts  connected  with  Christianity,  which 
escaped  them  in  the  warmth  of  their  invective 
against  the  religion  ?  When  Celsus,  in  his  en- 
mity against  the  gospel,  overwhelmed  Origen 
with  his  sophisms  and  cavils,  little  did  lie 
imagine  that,  the  arguments  on  either  side 
being  disregarded,  the  facts  which  were  ad- 
mitted in  common,  would  form  a  bulwark  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Still  less  did  the  Jewish  wri- 
ters conceive  that,  in  attributing  the  ChristisQ 
miracles  to  the  powers  of  an  occult  magic,  they 
were  acluiowledging  facts  on  which  we  should 
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build  our  faith;  ages  after  the  hypothesis  of  a 
false  philosophy  had  been  exploded.       ' 

Iti  the*  mean  time,  the  Christian  religion 
marched  on,~in  the  midst  of  the  scorn  of  the 
learned,  thfe  force  of  the  powerful,  the  hatred  of 
goremments,  the  mali^ity  of  the  Heathen  and 
Jewish  priesthoods — and,  strstained  by  an  in- 
visible hand,  made  good  its  cause,  till  Constan* 
tine  mounted  the  throne,  and  the  empire  as- 
sumed  thd  name  of  Christian.  All  was  natural, 
unpretending,  honest  truth. 

Proofs,  howerer,  began  imperceptibly  to  be 
collected.  The  authenticity  of  the  sacred  books 
was  examined ;  the  records  of  m&rtyrs  were 
searched  into ;  the  tradition  of  ancient  facts 
was  inrestigated ;  ecclesiastical  memoirs  were 
composed;  controrersies  arose;  the  numbers 
on  each  side  are  mentioned ;  the  councils  which 
assemble  are  enumerated ;  the  condemnation 
of  heretics  is  placed  on  record.  Thus,  facts 
and  doctrines  are  incidentally  ascertained. 
Thingfei  come  out  by  occasions,  by  circum- 
stances unforeseen  and  unplanned.  It  is  only 
after  a  lapse  of  centuries  that  men's  attention' 
is  directed  to  the  collecting  into  a  series  the 
successive  proofs.  The  tide  of  time  rolls  down', 
and  bears  on  its  surface  the  various  materials, 
from  which  diligent  observation  cuU^  here  and 
there  a  particle  of  unexpected  and  important 
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evidence ;  as  Uie  wild  Americm  gptlKn  fivo 
the  bed  of  his  magnificent  riven  the  numte 
valuable  particles  of  gold  and  silver.  As 
tore  widens,  the  scattered  elementsof  praof  aie 
brought  in — coins^  medals^  inscriptions, 
quities,  re-written  manuscripts  disooivfed 
monasteries,  contribute  their  anexpeded 
mony. 

Not  only  the  first  occasions  are  onlooked 
but  the  subsequent  reasons  for  bringing  out 
detailing  the  proofs,  are  equally  incidentaL 

A  literary  age  abounds  with  infidelity.  The 
credibility  of  the  gospel  history  is,  after  sereor 
teen  hundred  years,  reduced  into  rq;ular  prooi^* 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  new  oichs- 
stances  of  the  times.  It  is  shown  that  ihe 
early  fathers  cite  almost  all  the  Xew  Testacxsi; 
and  that  the  heretics  never  call  in  qoesQAB 
the  authenticitv  of  the  books. 

Yet  further,  multitudes  of  iodividoak  are 
employed  in  these  wori^  who  hare  gives  dc 
evidence  of  personal  piety,  or  of  any  firm  »*^'?» 
the  peculiarities  of  the  religion  which  they  de- 
fend. Some  from  literary  curiosity;  some  mMt 
the  irritation  of  controversy ;  some  from  pfijii»- 
sioual  studies  are  led  to  contribute  their 
who  yet  avow  a  disbelief  in  some  of  the 
teristic  doctrines  of  redemption. 

*  By  the  kboon  of  Lsfdocr  and  htt 
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How  much  these  points  increase  tbe  tojfce 
of  tiie  whole  argument  in  fitTOur  of  Christianity; 
I  jieed  not  say^    They  do  this  in  several  ways. 

They  show  that  there  has  been  ko  effort 
IV  Christianity  to  make  out  a  case;  no 
profision  for  petty  difficulties;  no  timidity  in 
passing  through  the  succession  of  ages  and  na- 
tions. No:  Christianity  walks  on  her  way, 
strong  in  her  native  authority,  and  conscious 
that,  on  whatever  side  she  is  contemplated, 
there  is  evidence  enough  for  every  sincere  in- 
quirer. 

They  also  demonstrate  the  secret  care  or 
the  divine  providence  over  the  religion^ 
which,  in  ways  unseen  by  man,  and  over  which 
be  had  no  control,  laid  up  these  materials  of 
proof.  Enough  has  been  preserved  of  the 
earliest  Christian  writers — enough  of  other 
kinds  of  evidence,  to  furnish  us  in  these  latter 
days  with  abundant  sources  of  testimony. 

It  likewise  shows  that  we  are  in  a  series  or 
continual  accessions  to  the  evidences  of 
religion.  The  case-  is  not  closed.  New  inci- 
dents may  arise,  as  they  have  done  in  every 
preceding  age,  to  confirm  the  proof;  new  ma- 
nosciipts  may  be  found ;  new  notices  in  hea- 
then authors ;  new  series  of  quotations  in  the 
fathers;  new  monuments  of  antiquity;  new 
lights  firom  the  actual  state  of  mankind. 
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III.  Bat  let  uft  contemplate  the  stream  of 
evidence  ik  its  actual  mass  akd  volume 

BEFORE  OUR  £7£S»  AKD  PRESEKTIMO  THE' 
HOPS  OF  ITS  BEIKG  ABOUT  TO  VISIT  AND 
PERTILIEE    THE    WHOLE    EARlTH* 

Let  US  view  the  present  flow  and  course 
of  the  stream;  let  us  see  how  far  it  is  now 
more  unimpeded  than  in  former  periods ;  more 
cleared  of  obstructions ;  more  ready  to  burst  out 
into  new  regions,  and  bless  the  most  distant 
shores. 

Yes ;  never  was  the  great  Christian  argument 
so  disembarrassed  from  extraneous  matter; 
never  did  it  bear  so  directly  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men ;  never  was  there  a  period  of 
the  world  when  all  seemed  waiting  for  those 
secret  operations  of  the  divine  mercy,  to  which 
all  argument  is  Subordinate,  and  without  which 
no  evidences  can  convince  or  persuade. 

1 .  For,  do  we  not  stand  on  the  E'Le vation  or 

ElOHTEEM*  CENTURIES,  Or  rather  of  SIX  THOU- 

ifAfTD  TSARS  ?  Does  not  what  we  have  notidsd  of 
AiBr  incidental  manner  in  which  the  Christian 
I^Hsofe  were  collected,  and  the  immense  aggrega- 
tion of  them,  place  us  on  a  vantage-gfound  for 
the*  Inrther  prosecution  of  the  argument  ?  Does 
noC  aU  past  experience,  all  past  history,  all  the  di- 
^ilbms  and  heresies  in  the  visible  church,  all  the 
icvirtiies  in  the  invisible^  all  the  changes 
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and;  altenttions  m  tba  attacks  of  the  gitat 
spiritual  adversary,  all  the  exhausted  effects:  of 
iafidelity  on  kutii^iduals.  and  nations,  give .  us 
means  of  observation  novi^,  far  beyond,  all  pKen 
ceding  periods  of  time  ?  And  if  we.  use  tbesa 
facts:  of  actual. experience  with,  humility,  vrill 
tbey  not.  materially  aid  us  in  our  cause  ? 

2.  And  do  not  xtix  various  methods  o^: 
TESATiJBro  THE  sviD£iNC£is  in  foHuer  times, 
fumiih  us.  with  lights  for  our  guidance  in  Um 
present?  We  trace  the  excellences  and  defectfr 
of > fmr^  predecessors,  in. order r to  learn  wisdom 
oursBlves^ 

The  .first  apologists,  formed  a  paiuiTiv^i 
aehool  of  writers  oa  the;  evidences,  of  Chri^/v 
tianity.  Justiit  Bf avtyr, .  TertuUian^  Gregory! 
Naaanaen,  Arnobiius, .  Lactantius^  Augustine^ 
poured  out  the  simple  complaints  .of  a  p^^Pr; 
secuted  aiwl ;  despised .  people, .  at  the  feet  of 
tks  ragning  heatheu  powers4  Direct  .details  of 
prwfsithey  gaveinot:  they  9aw»  they  felt,  thegr^ 
esbii^ited  .the  virtue  oi  C  hristiaaity .  They^  had; 
ct^fiflgitO  repel  (the  unheardrof  calumnies  which 
rsAlftd  jQ»  the  newi  religicua.  Their  apologies  ar^S; 
peissonnljrindioations  of  a  deeply*injured  cauae^> 

>  T(ie  dcyrki;  agf)s  were  sunk  too  low  ix^'if^^ 
p^lAy;  iSfholsstip'theQ^ogy^,  to  pay  much  re^ 
gard  to  a  species  of  argmaent  which  was  not^ 
WMfia^;wJiKftQ  the  huma^  mind  was.  struggUng 
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with  other  evils— superstition,  ignorance^  spi- 
rituid  tyranny. 

At  the  reformation^  apolo^es  were  a^in 
produced,  more  to  defend  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines, than  to  establish  the  general  Christian 
authority.  The  rise  of  Deism  was  not  imme- 
diate ;  and  the  demand  for  regular  defences  of 
Revelation  not  directly  made. 

The  school  of  what  we  may  call  the  litxrary 
defenders  of  Christianity,  arose  with  Plessis  du 
Momay,^  and  was  followed  up  by  Grotlus,* 
Huet/  and  others,  who,  with  too  little  regard 
perhaps  to  the  inward  blessings  of  Christianity, 
attempted  to  demonstrate  its  divine  authority 
by  learned  arguments,  references  to  heathen  au- 
thors, and  a  deduction  of  inferences  little  level 
to  the  understanding,  and  less  addressed  to  the 
hearts  of  man. 

The  THEOLOGICAL  class  of  writers  on  evi- 
dences, arose  in  our  own  country  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the 
host  of  eminent  divines  and  pious  and  devoted 
Christians  which  that  age  produced.  Baxter, 
Owen,  Halyburton,  Turretin  then  wrote,  and 
rested  their  cause  chiefly  on  the  character  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  infinite  excellency  and  glory  of 
the  matters  revealed,  the  testimony  of  the  Spi- 
rit to  the  human  heart. 

>  Born  1549.  '  Born  1583.  »  Born  1630. 
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:  The  reralmon  4)f  iHdn  <order  of  rasisoiietft  ptk^ 
duced  the  METAPHYsiCAji  class  .of  the  buU^ 
peciod»  ora  little  later,  4n  which  ilEir  too  much 
was  eoixoeded  to  the  Deist — he  was  met  on  hlH 
own^ound  far  too  courteously^  ^^^  ^'^^'^  refuted 
indeed,  but  refuted  laboriously  6ii  the  footing" 
of  metaphysical  reasoning.  Chandler,  JenkinSi 
Leland,  Stillingfleet,  and  |ierhap8  Doddyidgd, 
and  Beattie,  may  be  ranked  in  this  series. 

•  The  unsatisfactory  results  of  taking  thift 
ground^  at  length  led  to  a  simple  exposition  ef 
the  facts  of  Christianity  in  the  historical 
school,  in  which  Paley  stands  pt^eminent,  from 
hia  skill  in  conducting  his  argument.  Lardner, 
Leslie,  West^  are  of  this  class  iii  our  own  couq-«> 
try;  as  Michaelis,  Less»  Bullet^  Bonnet,  Stbcb, 
are  on  the  continent.  The  omissions  of  these 
apologists  lay  in  an  undervaluing  or  concealment 
of  the  internal  evidences — in  aseCuIar  tone  of  ra- 
tiodnation^-an  intellectual  effort  to  make  men 
Christians,  without  sufficient  reference  to  the 
divine  Saviour  in  his  death  and  sacrifice,  and  the 
divine  sanctifier  in  his  influences  and  grace. 

The  Christian  vmters-*^r  so  I  must  call 
them — have  arisen  of  late  years  ;  who,  noting 
all  that  seemed  good  in  the  former  schools,  have 
been  careful  to  carry  out  Christianity  into  its 
{Hectical  consequences  and  appeal  to  the  con* 
science  and  heart.     Pascal  led  the  way  to  this 
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kind  of  writhigs — a  man  who  was  in  advance  of 
hn  age  in  this,  as  in  other  points.  Butler  fol*' 
lowed  in  his  steps,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  complete  overthrow  of  infidel  objections, 
by  a  consideration  of  the  igriorance  of  man. 
The  present  Bishop  of  Durham  has  aided,  by  his 
exposition  of  the  History  of  Infidelity.^    Soame 

■ 

Jenyns  contributed  many  valuable  thoughts. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Chester*  is  confessedly  the 
leader  in  this  school,  and  has  given  the  first 
complete  specimen  of  what  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  character  of  Christianity  can  do  in  the 
great  argument.' 

These  various  methods  of  conducting  the  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  are  of  the  greatest  use  in 
guiding  our  judgment  in  the  present  day. 

3.  Nor  do  the  important  facts  now  ascer- 
tained and  admitted  on  all  hands,  operate  less 
beneficially.  It  is  dow  clearly  understood  that 
the  state  of  the  heathen  world  is  substantially 
the  same  at  this  hour,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
St.  Paul — that  is,  every  age  has  been  confirm- 
ing his  statements.  The  ineflScacy  of  all  means 
to  benefit  those  nations,  or  any  other,  except  as 

*  Bishop  Van  Miidert*s  Boyle  Lectures. 
'  Bishop  John  Bird  Sumner. 

*  Dr.  O.  Gregory,  Mr. Franks,  Mr.  J.J.  Gurney,  have  done 
«iedlent  serrioe  in  this  way;  and  the  able  and  eloquent  M. 
WwttHpinM^  m  faii  lalfi  work. 
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Cbrifltianity  is  humbly  relied  on,  has  also  been 
denapnptrated.    The  experiment  made  of  the 
bftneful  ejBfects   of    infidelity,  oq  the  largest 
scale,  during  th$  period  of  the  last  fifty  years^ 
has  been,  alas,  but  too  complete  in  all  parts  of 
the  continent — the  nations  have  been  compelled 
to  unsay  all  their  blasphemies,  and  return  to 
some  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  va«- 
nity  and  frivolity  of  the  speculative  objections 
of   Deism  has  been  acknowledged,  and  the 
solid  foundation  of  facts  on  which  Christianity 
rests  generally  adn)itted.^    The  arguments  of 
sceptics  are   now   beneath    the  consideration 
of  any  serious  n^ind.     Infidelity  has,  indeed, 
been  fairly  driven  off  its  ground,  and  been  com- 
pelled to  encamp  within  the  professed  Christian 
enclosure ;  and  now  appears  under  the  forms  of 
Socinianism  and  Neologism — a  circumstance  of 
som^  in^portance.     It  is  an  acknowledged  fact, 
moreover,  that  the  gospel  is  efficacious  to  en- 
lighten and  console  man,  to  raise  and  animate, 
to  pardon  and  bless  him/   The  success  of  mis- 
sions has  established  this,* 

4.  A  further  assistance  is  derived  from  the 
CLEARER  LAWS  OF  REASONING  which  are  now 

^  Some  French  writers  begin  to  affect  to  despise  matters  of 
&ct,  under  the  term.  Religion  factice ! 

*Take  any  cases — those  in  the  South-Sea  Islands — in 
Wiast  Africa— in  India.  Take  the  churches  founded  by 
SwartZy  for  example. 
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acknowledged,  and  the  improTements  nniTersal- 
ly  made  in  the  estimate  of  evidence.  This  we 
have  more  than  once  noticed/  But  it  demands 
remark  here,  that  what  Lord  Bacon  and  Pascal 
insisted  upon  two  centuries  since,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  natural  philosophy,  is  now  universally 
admitted  in  all  branches  of  knowledge — ^that 
hypothesis^  conjecture,  opinions,  systems,  are 
of  no  value  against  matters  of  experiment  and 
actual  phenomena — that  we  know  nothingof  the 
causes  of  things — that  we  are  to  consider  bets 
as  first  principles,  and  to  deduce  consequences 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  wide  induction.*  This  is 
all  that  Christian  apolt^sts  want^  to  establish 
the  ruined  state  of  man,  the  need  of  Revelation, 
the  effects  of  Christianity  upon  the  heart,  the 
import  of  its  various  instructions,  and  the  graee 
with  which  it  is  to  be  received.  I  say  nottangtof 
the  external  evidences,  because  they  hwr&ii^nV' 
been  much  contested.  The  clearer  notions, 
however,  of  the  nature  of  reasoning  on  the  laws 
of  evidence,  leave  the  ground  unincumbered — wt 
are  disembarrassed  from  a  thousand  i^hackles — 
the  case  has  a  free  scope  and  fair  consideration. 
5.  But  all  these  points  would  be  of  less  mo* 

ment,  if  the  GBACE    AXD  MBRCT  OP   nr>- 

'  Lect.  I.  vol.  I,  p.  24.  and  elsewbcrx. 
*  M.  JouflVoy  has  admirably  tl 
DugaldSte-warl'si 


nbt  tiiniiug  die  Hiiiids  of  men  to  the  best  aod 
me8l  effective  statement  of  the  whole  .subject;  f 
Tbis  ift'tke  peculiftr  advantage  xif  the  present 
^riod,  tliat  arevival  of  genuine  Christianitjhasf 
eaUed  men's  attenticm  to  that  simple  method  ofi 
aligning  Christianity,  which,  without  omitting^ 
hnman  learning  and  historical  testimony,  chiefly, 
dwells  on  the  inward  efficacy  and  excellency  ofl 
tile  Deligion  itself.  This  is  the  course  which> 
eotnuKm  sense,  past  experience,  and  the  honour 
of  God, ^unite  to  persuade.  > 

For  nothing  can  be  so  contrary  to  eommoQ. 
sens^ias  to  leave  out  the  practical  excellence' 
of  Christianity,  when  you  are .  about  to  invite 
men  to  embrace  the  religion — it  is  to  conceal 
the  most  attractive  and  important  means  of  per«r 
suasion.  And  long  experience  of  the  inefficacy 
of  merely  intellectual  conviction,  ought  to  teach^ 
OB  that  man— depmvedyfailen,  miserable  man — 
can  never  be  gained  over  to  salvation,  unless  he 
be  directed  from  the  first  to  the  main  point — a 
subjection  of  the  understanding  and  passions  to 
the  divine  will.  And,  indeed,  the  honour  of 
God  demands  this  course.  Are  we  to  con* 
ceal  his  Kevelation,  and  take  up  such  parts  of 
it  as  we  may  choose  ?  Can  we  expect  his  grace 
and  blessing,  if  we  have  not  humility  and  mo* 

*  Led.  i.  fol.  i. 

VOL.  II.  S   ^ 
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ral  conrage  to  avow  our  need  of .  tb^mr ?  vWiil 
the  grace  of  (be  Divine.  Spirit  rest  upon  out  af^ 
gumeata,  if  we  do  not  place  in  a  promiaent 
light  our  constant  dependente  oahi^  aidii  IFill 
the  bl^sfied  Savioor  own  the.  books  whk^k  pass 
orer  his  great  redemption  ?  ,  f :  , 

'  But  the  mercy  of  GK>d  is  leading  men  now  io 
that  union  of  the  historical  and  internal  pmafe 
which  never  ought  to  have  been  interrapted. 
Men  are  now  selecting  from  the  various  mbools 
of  Christian  apologists  what  is  solid  and  usefid, 
and  presenting  them  in  a  :  papular  focm  for  the 
instruction  of  mankind.  The  personal  piebfiof 
the  primitive  school, — the  classical  Uluatratbas 
of  the  literary, — ^the  deep  reverence  for  Scrip- 
ture in  the  theological, — ^the  sound  reasonings  of 
the  metaphysical, — and  the  plain  matters  of  fiaust 
of  the  historical  class  of  writers  on  evidence,  be- 
ing judiciously  employed  by  the  truly  Christian 
advocate,  the  consciences  of  men  will  be  more 
closely  addressed  than  ever,  the  question  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  will  be  presented  in  its  na- 
tive force,  the  heart  will  be  appealed  to  and  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  God,  the  first  entrance qf 
sceptical  objections  will  be  prevented  by  sound 
principles  well  fixed  in  the  mind.  God  will  be 
honoured  in  the  evidences,as  much  as  he  b  in 
the  doctrines  and  obedience  of  the  gospel ;  and 
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iiideeii  the  foundation  both  of  doctrine  and  obe- 
dience will  be  laid  in  a  wellHsettled  coovictioB 
^  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation. 

What  a  prospect,  then,  does  this  present  to 
&e  eye  ¥fbich  would  view  the  whole  mighty  tide 
of  evidence  !  How  wide  and  deep  does  it  flow  I 
How  -disembarrassed  from  material  impedi- 
foentB  1  How  bright  are  the  hopes  of  the  future 
happiness  of  mankind!  Every  thing  seems 
ready  in  the  frame-work  of  Christianity ;  in  iiie 
Male- of  the  Christian  argument ;  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world ;  in  the  progress  of  the  accu* 
malating  evidences ;  for  the  breaking  forth  of 
the  river  of  life  from  its  present  narrow  channel^ 
ipd  its  fertilizing  the  whole  earth. 
•  It  is  to  contribute,  in  some  feeble  measure,  to 
thb  result,  that  the  author  has  ventured  on  the 
hazardous  attempt  which  he  is  now  bringing  to 
a  close.  Thirty  or  iorty  years  of  attention  to 
tiw  subject,  have  convinced  him  of  the  im- 
portance, in  a  day  like  the  present,  of  stating 
the  Christian  evidences,  not  in  a  way  of  intel- 
lectual convictiQn  merely,  but  of  practical  im- 
pressioa  upon  the  heart, 
i.  This  he  has  attempted,  anxious  to  open  a 
way  for  others  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  in  its 
best  manner^^-r^  manner  which  unites  the  ho- 
nour of  God  and  a  dependence  upon  his  grace, 

R  R  2 
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witli  an  appeal  to  the  ondenlaiidiii^  and  con- 
icienoe  of  mankind. 


Hay  the  author  be  permitted  to  address,  in 
concluMon, 

I.  The  hclers  and  goveekors  or  his 
BErovED  COUNTRY,  and  to  urge  upon  them  the 
duty  of  examining  thoroughly  the  question  of 
Christianity,  and  actiug  courageously  in  their 
public  and  private  capacity,  as  becomes  sincere 
believers  in  that  Revelation  ? 

Never  did  our  country  occupy  so  exalted  t 
position  in  the  eye  of  mankind,  as  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment :  and  yet  never  was  there  a  crisis 
when  the  faith  of  Christianity  was  more  essen- 
tial to  the  permanence  of  our  prosperity.  The 
spirit  of  universal  inquiry,  of  intellectual  effort, 
which  is  now  pushing  itself  foward  on  all  hands, 
can  only  be  safely  directed  by  the  manly  and 
national  avowal  of  our  adherence  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.'  Revelation  teaches  kings  and  le- 
gislators that  a  secret  providence  orders  the 
affairs  of  nations — that  success  is  in  a  divine 
hand-^that  defeat  and  discontent  and  division 
and  anarchy,  are  the  ordinary  inflictions  which 
the  Almighty  permits,  for  the  punishment  of  a 

'  Bishop  Blonifield. 
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'Wicked  people.  To  espouse  Christianity,  then, 
is  to  give  at  once  a  right  direction  to  a  spirit  of 
investigation,  and  to  ensure  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  our  national  counsels. 
ill  Let  the  legislator  consider  the  picture  of  a 
Christian  nation  when  fully  acting  .up  to  its 
principles ;  ^  and  let  him  remember  that  every 
!rk)6  idiscouraged,  every  national  act  of  piety 
proaM)ted,.  every  statute  passed  in  favour  of  mo- 
lal  and  religious  order,  is  so  much  gained  to  the 
permanent  glory  of  our  country.  Nor  should 
the  most  exalted  personages  forget  that  Chris- 
iiamity  reveals  such  obligations,  imposes  such 
duties,  calls  for  such  exertions,  that  no  rank  is 
ezempt^from  the  full  measure  of  responsibility. 
Nay,  the  higher  the  station,  the  deeper  is  the 
acitountableness,  because,  the  more  widely  is 
the  mischief  of  a  bad  example  diffusedf  and  the 
jDore  numerous  the  victims  seduced  into  sin 
(Mid  irreligion. 

-^1  And  what  can  be  the  cement  of  national 
virtoe^  subjection  to  the  laws,  mutual  love, 
«ttivity  in  every  generous  enterprise,  but 
Christianity;  which  implanting  the  one  new 
moA  grand  principle  of  love  to  God,  and  be- 
ckxvoLSNCE  to  man,  contains  in  itself  the  seeds 
ot  all  improvement,  the  chain  of  universal 
tinion  and  peace,  the  spring  of  every  mild  and 

*  Lecture  xviii.  on  the  Tendency  of  Christianity. 
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generous  disposition  ?  Yes,  Christianity  is  the 
grand  remedy  for  the  evils  of  mankind,  whether 
in  their  social  or  personal  capacity,  it  pre- 
cisely checks  and  goes  to  extinguish  that  prin^ 
ciple  of  debased  selfishness,  which  is  the  ruin  of 
states,  and  to  cherish  that  tme  public  spirit 
which  is  the  parent  of  all  virtuous  effort ;  whilst 
it  unites  man  with  God,  elevates  him  to  the 
highest  efforts  of  which  his  nature  is  capable, 
and  prepares  him  for  eternity. 

But  let  the  great  remember,  further,  that  it 
is  not  only  in  their  official  capacities  that  they 
must  vindicate  the  cause  of  Christianity,  but 
in  their  domestic  and  private  conduct.  If  Re* 
velation  is  to  govern  our  population,  it  Vill  be 
very  much  by  means  of  the  upright,  pure,  and 
consistent  example  proposed  by  those  of  dis- 
tinction and  influence  to  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tion.  The  personal  virtue,  the  marked  atten- 
tion to  religious  duties,  the  constant  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day,  the  honour  put  upon  the 
name  of  the  Almighty,  upon  his  word  and  mi- 
nisters ;  the  right  use  of  influence,  the  conscien- 
tioos  disposal  of  patronage ;  the  employment  of 
wealth  to  the  noblest  purposes ;  the  education 
and  instruction  of  the  poor ;  these  are  amongst 
the  duties  which  Christianity  imposes  upon  the 
great  and  honourable.  To  lead  forward  their 
countrymen  in  designs  of  benevolence,  to  mar- 
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sbtl  them'  io  purposes  of  cbatityi  ia  the  diffu- 
sion :  of  the  Scripture  over  the  world,  and  id 
the  disseminatioa  of  missions;  these  are  be- 
eoming  acts  of  the  Christian  noble  and  state»- 

"And  for  all  these  endsi  let  them  imbibe  the 
peculiar  grace  and  influence  of  the .  Chris- 
ttsbdity  which  they  profess.  Let  them  not  be 
Christians  by.  halves.  The  feUen  heart  of  man^ 
the  power  of  the  cross  of  the  Saviour  Jesus 
Clvist,  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  re- 
newing the  whole  soul,  the  life  of  faith  and  love, 
Ae  necessity  of  communion  with  God,  separa- 
tkti  fh>m  the  vanities  of  the  world  and  devout 
preparation  for  eternity;  these  are  the  pecu- 
Marities  of  Christianity,  from  which  alone,  as 
fintn  a  root  fixed  in  a  fertile  soil^  can  the  abund- 
BBl  fruits  of  a  Christian  life  be  produced. 

>  Christianity  is  every  thing  or  nothinig.  If  it 
betrue,  it  is  true  in  all  its  parts,  in  all  its  dis* 
odteriee^  in  all  its  consequences.  And  none 
aie  more  solemnly  called  on  to  imbibe  its  very 
inmost  principles,  than  those  who,  from  their 
eielrated  rank  and  the  flatteries  and  follies  which 
mmlly  surround  them^  are  most  eixposed  to  a 
tporidly  and  inefficient  profession  of  that  holy 
firfth;' 

ijJI.  But  may  the  author  venture  to  turn.hiav- 
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self  to  his  H£VEH£>fDBR£THBEN  AMD  FATHEUt 
IN     THE     HIXISTRT      OF    ChRISt's    CHURCH    of 

every  c(HifessioD,  but  especially  of  his  own  be- 
loved Protestant  apostolical  English  church. 
On  them   will    rest,   after   all,   the  great 
burden    of  instructing   mankind  and    carry- 
ing out   the    evidences    of  Christianity    into 
their  holy  efficacy   upon   the  heart  and   life. 
They  are  the  appointed  stewards,  messengers, 
ambassadors  of  the  King  of  kings.   They  repre- 
sent their  Saviour  in  the  world ;  they  preach 
his  doctrines;  they  administer  his  sacraments; 
they  apply  his  promises;    they  give  warning 
of  the  solemn  consequences  of  disobedience. 
Christianity  is  interpreted  by  their  life,  propa- 
gated   by   their   labours,    estimated  by   their 
spirit.     They  create  the  practical  standard,  the 
tune,  the  general  notion  of  what  religion  de- 
mands of  man.    And  what  but  the  decline  from 
the  purity  of  the  gospel,  in  doctrine  and  prac 
tice,  amongst  us,  has  been  the  occasion  of  th 
lamentable  state  of  things  in  Christendom 
,.^u^ered  brethren,  1  lake  a  full  share  myself 
tlwf'SUilt     it  is  the  miDistry  secularized,  d 
Jiot^qw^^  jMuk  down  into  tame  and  worl 
g^pftfAliiies,  which'  has  opened  the  flood-g: 
M^jiiD  Europe.     ISlen  have  ki 
.  scriptural  danaViMiHTfi  ' 
iiiions       Uoo^  ' 
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tive^  and  erroneous,  though  perhaps  fashibnable^ 
idoctrines  of  the  day ;  and  from  the  vain,  specu- 
lative, indulgent,  worldly  lives  of  the  ministers 
of  Christianity.  Thank  God  for  that  renewed 
dense  of  duty  and  responsibility  which  is  visiting^ 
fiurope,  and  which  appears  in  our  return  to  the 
pure  truth  of  the  Bible  in  our  doctrines  and 
lives,  in  our  zeal  for  propagating  the  gospel 
aiMToad,  and  in:  our  active  and  humble  discharge 
of  tbe  pastoral  duties  at  home. 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  offer  two  or  three  sug^ 
gestions.  We  are  ever  in  dangerof  MisTAKiMa 
TALENT,  effort,  exertion,  for  evangelical  doc-* 
trine  and  the  mighty  operations  of  grace ;  we 
are  in  danger  of  leaning  to  literary  taste,  acute- 
ness  of  intellect^  secular  eloquence,  a  spirit 
of  partizanship,  the  discovery  and  undue  eleva- 
tion of  novelties.  Let  a  humble,  holy,  pure 
exhibition  of  the  gospel  be  our  constant  aim. 
The  fulU  simple,  unaffected  preaching  of  GbriM 
crucified,  in  all  the  amplitude  of  its  doctrines, 
and  in  all  the  sweetness  and  loveliness  of  its 
practical  fruits — this  is  Christianity.  The  Son 
and  Spirit  of  God  are  the  peculiarities  of  Reve- 
lation, and  they  must  be  the  peculiarities  of 
tMir  ministry ;  and  this  in  the  same  spirit  of  hu- 
mility^ humble  dependence  upon  God  for  a  bles- 
sing, and  ascription  of  every  thing  to  htm,  which 
we  flee  in  the  inspired  epistles.    In  sfatnrt,  the 
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BiUe  eaqpomided  and  applied;  Bevelalkm  is 
its  own  words  and  its  natite  simplici^ ;  tntfk 
as  it  came  down  fincmi  tlie  Father  of  lig^t^ 
is  consigned  in  the  books  we  liave  been 
finding ;  the  holy  Scriplnres  expounded  to  ike 
keait  by  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  tbey  wtK 
indited — this  is  the  Christian  mimstrfi.  What 
has  human  reasoning  e^er  done  ?  How 
less  is  reason  in  her  specnlatioDs  evra  in 
ters  relating  to  this  world!  What  has  ctet 
been  discovered  or  effected  by  hypothesis  and 
theoy?  Ho  invmitions  in  medicine,  or  any 
other  practical  science,  hare  been  the  sennit  cl 
abstract  notions  and  reasonings.  Modest  and 
diligimt  observation  has  alone  arm^ed  Iks 
great  and  solid  acquisitions  of  science.  Chn»- 
tianity,  once  acknowledged  as  divine^  is  onr 
grand  experiment ;  from  it  we  proceed  as  hxtm 
fiist  principles  ;  thence  we  derive  our  elements 
<^  reasoning,  our  means  of  instruction^ 
grounds  of  hope,  our  confidence  of 
and  success.  For  the  minister  to  keep  ck»e 
to  the  Bible,  is  the  same  as  for  the  philosopher 
to  keep  close  to  nature,  and'  the  statessoan  to 
the  records  of  experience. 

But  with  this  let  us  join  all  that  exfaksivc 
CHARITY  which,  in  this  imperfect  world,  is  so 
essential  to  any  united  efforts  for  the  gk>ry  oi 
our  Sariour.    Truth  is  not  fuUy,  and  in  ail  its 
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parts,  revealed ;  ihe  degree  of  divine  illuminaH 
tidn  differs  id  each  Christian  minister;    the 
measures  of  attainment,  both  as  to  knowledge 
and  holiness^  are  widely  and  almost  indefinitely 
varied  ;   the  force  of  reasoning  from  premises, 
and  the  fiotculty  of  following  out  (consequences 
from  them^  exist  in  very  distinct  degrees ;  the 
calmness    and    deliberation   of  the   mind,  in 
coming  to  conclusions,   are  widely  different; 
whilst    Satan's    great  aim  is  to  divide  and 
estrange  Christians  from  each  other.     What 
ceases  are  these  for  forbearance !     How  large 
a  part  of  our  state  of  probation  here  consists 
in  bearing  with  each  other,  in  forgiving,  coun- 
selling, aiding,  strengthening  one  the  other! 
I&  all  main  points  we  agree.     The  simplicity 
of  the  leading  truths  of  Scripture^  received  by 
tbe  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  expounded 
by  la:  well-regulated  conscience,  create  a  sub* 
stential  unity  in  all  true  Christians.     Dwell  on 
these  capital  points.     Let  others  have  no  more 
thatt  their  proportionate  weight.     Follow  each 
yoiir  own  best  convictions;  but  do  not  agitate 
and  rend  the  church.     Keep  closely  together. 
Let  us  spend  our  strength  on  better  matters 
tUmtk  contnyversy.    Let  us  exhibit  to  our  people 
MB  -united  front;  let  us  infuse  an  harmonious 
spirit;:  let  us  follow  the  evidences  of  our  faith, 
as  they  are  gathered  from  books,  with  the  evi- 
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dences  which  are  apparent  in  the  temper  and  de- 
ducible  from  a  Christian  conduct.  Let  each  of 
us  fill  up,  in  the  best  manner  we  are  able,  out 
several  platforms  of  discipline,  in  a  apirit  of 
consistency,  indeed,  but  of  charity ;  and  leave 
the  hope  of  agreeing  formally  on  all  points,  till 
we  reach  the  world  of  full  revelation  and  un- 
clouded light  and  glory. 

To  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  loveliness  of  real  charity,  let  us  add  dili- 
gence  AND   compassion   IN    THE   PASTORAL 

DUTIES,  and  we  shall  discharge  our  main  obli- 
gations as  ministers  of  religion.  Where  should 
the  shepherd  be  but  with  his  flock?  What 
avail  public  instructions,  if  the  detail  be  not 
filled  up  in  private?  Where  is  the  Christianity 
we  profess,  if  it  be  exhausted  in  a  few  formal 
and  brief  exhibitions^  and  do  not  descend  into 
the  daily  life  ?  How  little  do  the  body  of  our 
people  understand  of  our  elaborate  composi- 
tions, unless,  by  catechetical  instructions,  by 
private  expositions,  by  application  of  truth  to 
the  individual  conscience,  we  make  them  intel* 
^ble  ?  What  has  a  minister  of  religion  to  do 
Wth  literary  trifling,  with  worldly  visits,  with 
fight  reading,  with  frivolous  avocations,  which 
tinfit  him  for  serious  study,  render  the  Bible 
itabteful,  and  indispose  him  for  the  private 
*!  souls.     Let  us  only  so  carry  our  Chris- 


tianity  intct  practice^  as  to  add  these  pastoral 
duties  to  our  other  engagements  as  mixusters, 
and  we  may  hope  for  a  large  measure  of  the 
divine  grace  to  descend  upon  us. 
May  I  suggest  also  the  expediency  of  pat- 

fLNG  MORE  REGARD  THAN  HAS  B££K  USUALLY 
PONE   TO    THE   SUBJECT    OV    THE    ErVIDENCES, 

which  we  have  been  discussing  in  this  work? 
<J«an  we  hope  to  preserve  our  people  in  the  faith, 
unless  we  teach  them  the  grounds  of  that 
^tb?  Can  we  expect  them  to  pass  unhurt 
thjnpugb  the  hosts  of  enemies,  if  we  give  them 
Dp. shield  to  protect  their  breasta?  Why 
^  our .  population  so  soon  &M  away  from 
(Cibristianity ;  but  because  copscience  was.  ne-' 
ffr.  fairly  informed  of  the  grounds  of  belief? 
t^et  ufi,  theUy  instruct  them  in  the  foundations 
of  Christianity ;  and  let  us  unitej  in  doing  so, 
^6  internal  with  the  external  evidences;  let 
us  make  the  historical  the  introduction  to  the 
yiwajrd  proofs.  Thus  may  we  hope  that  our 
yiHrth,  well-established  in  their  faith,  tenderly 
JTiltehed  over  by  their  pastors,  inflamed,  with 
9;, spirit  of  charity,  and  growing  more  and 
llKMre  in  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of 
^  peculiarities  of  Revelation,  will  be  a  seed 
to.  serve  our  God,  and  hand  down  to  the 
9«txt  age  the  truth  which  we  deliver  to  them 
iHtWs. 
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IIL    To    THE     HUmLS    AMD 
AND     ESPCCIAI.I.T     THE   TOmfC 

readers,  let  the  antlior  be,  finaDy,  mlloweA  n 
address  himself. 

I  hare  in  these  Lectores  beat  endeaiuuriif 
to  ui^  OB  yoQ  die  impoitaBoe  of  r  imiVhIj 
obeying  the  Christian  Rerehtioe,  Let  mt 
allectxNiately  intreat  yoa  to  enter  into  Ae 
great  safaject.  Let  it  pnetrate  yoor  aosL  hdL 
its  authority  entrench  itself  in  your  Hnder* 
standing,  and  its  holy  and  elemtad  tnRhi 
in  yoor  inmost  conscience  and  heart.  Tu 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  Toioe  of  scorn,  and  the 
temptations  of  sensuality.  Remember,  nelhiig 
is  more  easy  than  to  inject  donbls  iaia  Ike 
fallen  heart  of  man,  which  it  may  take 
argament  to  eradicate;  jnst  as  it  is 
kindle,  by  a  single  spark,  a  conflagraticHi, 
it  may  take  infinite  laboor  to  extinguish, 
much  time  and  expense  to  repair.  My  aim 
been  to  furnish  you  with  a  protectioii  at 
the  mazes  and  artifices  of  infidels,  by 
the  miserable  sophistry  of  their 
and  the  awful  vices  of  their  condoct.  Keep 
close,  then,  to  the  Christian  faith.  R^eih 
your  memory,  finom  time  to  time,  with  a  re* 
view  of  its  chief  evidences.  If  any  Tioleal 
temptation  assault  jrou,  meet  die  shock  by 
falling  back,  first  on  the  practical  holiness  of 
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Ghrifttianity,  and  then  on  the  general  nuuik  of 
pnoofii '  of  every  kind,  by  which  your  faith  is 
jsistaiaed.  Act  as  one  whio  was  told  that  his 
house  was  falling ;  that  the  arches  on  which  it 
was  reared  were  giving  way ;  and  that  his  oon- 
Unuance  in  it  was  perilous :  ask^ '  Who  is  it  tells 
me  this ;  what  grounds  have  I  for  crediting  his 
information ;  how  does  his  own  house  stand ; 
what  are  his  own  foundations  V  If  you  find 
every  thing  about  him  in  ruins ;  you  need  not 
much  perplex  yourself  with  alarms  which  pro* 
ceed  from  folly  or  ignorance.  However,  you 
may  examine  once  again.  Descend  to  the  base* 
ments  of  your  abode ;  search  if  there  are  any 
marks  of  decay.  You  are  surprised  at  the 
strength  of  the  arches ;  you  observe  no  giving 
way,  no  one  sign  of  weakness :  rather,  every 
part  seems  to  have  settled  by  time  into  a  firmer 
and  more  compact  state.  Resume^  then,  your 
tranquillity,  and  employ  the  Messing  of  a  secure 
abode  to  its  proper  uses.  Thus  will  every 
renewed  examination  confirm  your  faith  in  the 
Christian  Revelation. 

:  But  remember  that,  in  order  to  this,  you 
mtust  continue  in  a  practical  and  heartfelt  obe- 
dience to  the  blessed  Saviour*  who  is  the  centre 
af  divine  truth;  in  whose  doctrine,  example, 
grace,  all  Christianity  is  comprised :  and  who 
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with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  divine  agent  id 
redemption.  So  will  you  have  the  witness  ia 
yourself.  If  you  use  Revelation,  the  evidence 
will  break  in  upon  your  mind  more  and  more; 
if  you  are  not  using  it,  nothing  can  render  it 
clear :  objections  will  arise,  as  noxious  vapours^ 
from  the  stagnant  mass  of  notions  and  preju- 
dices in  your  mind.  God  keeps  things  in  his 
own  hand.  Truths  to  be  strongly  seized,  and 
fully  understood,  must  be  obeyed,  loved,  car- 
ried out  into  practice. 

And  be  assured,  that  the  highest  effort  of  the 
human  intellect,  is  to  bow  to  the  divine ;  the 
noblest  exercise  of  the  human  powers,  is  to 
glorify  God,  and  aspire  after  his  favour ;  the 
truest  liberty  of  man  is  a  subjection  to  his  all- 
perfect  Creator  and  Lord ;  the  only  genuine 
source  of  human  happiness,  is  the  acquiescence 
of  our  will  in  the  will  of  God. 

All  other  advice  is  poison ;  all  other  means 
of  elevation  or  happiness,  are  the  swellings  of 
disease,  and  the  perverse  dictates  of  a  rebellious 
nature. 

Man's  probation  consists  in  this  one  point ; 
Will  he  humble  his  reason  before  God's  all- 
comprehending  knowledge,  and  his  heart  and 
affections  before  God's  all-holy  and  perfect 
commands  ? 
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Christianity  is  the  highest  reason  ;  the  purest 
morals ;  the  only  sound  philosophy ;  the  truest 
happiness  of  man. 

All  the  discoveries  in  science  illustrate  the 
divine  glory  in  creation ;  as  all  the  researches  of 
history,  and  all  the  testimony  of  experience, 
display  the  divine  grace  in  Revelation.  Each 
new  discovery  adds  something  to  the  impres- 
sion, though  little  to  the  obligation  under  which 
we  lie  to  obey  and  love  God ;  for  this  ob- 
ligation is  so  deep — rests  on  so  firm  a  founda- 
tion— extends  to  so  many  points,  and  converges 
into  so  bright  and  luminous  a  centre,  as  to 
be  little  affected  by  a  single  argument,  more 
or  less  clearly  stated,  or  adequately  per- 
ceived. 

Soon  will  truth  shine  out  without  a  cloud  ; 
soon  will  the  folly  of  unbelief,  and  the  wisdom 
of  faith,  be  seen  in  other  proportions  than  at 
preisent ;  soon  will  the  mbral  obligation  of  obe- 
dience  to  such  a  Revelation  as  Christianity,  and 
the  unutterable  guilt  of  rejecting  it,  appear  in 
their  just  characters ;  soon  will  all  tiie  passing 
objections  and  cavils  of  men  be  dispersed  as 
th^' early  dew ;  soon  will  the  day  Of  probation 
l:^''teiiiiinated  for  ever;  this  world,  and  all  its 
ocbllpations  fade  away ;  and  an  end  be  infiposed 
on  the  present  scene  of  things.     Yes,  the  day  of 

VOL.  II.  s  s 
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iAe  Lord  will  come  as  a  thkfim  tie  mgki;  a  ik 
which  ihe  hanens  shall  pass  atcay  milh  a  grot 
mjist,  and  ihe  clematis  shall  mcli  wUh  /crwemi  heat; 
ihe  earth,  also,  and  the  works  ihai  gone  therdm^skaiL 
he  burned  up} 

Then  shall  the  righteocs  suixc  forts 

AS  THE  srX  IX  THE  KIXGDOII  OF  THFll 
FATHER-* 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  toot 
inquiring  minds  for  this  sublime  and  awlfol  cost- 
summation,  that  I  have  addressed  yoo  in  these 
Lectures;  which,  undertaken  with  great  ap- 
prehension and  selMistrust,  I  would  desire  Id 
lay,  as  an  offering,  on  the  altar  of  the  ChristiiR 
faith,  humbly  beseeching  the  God  of  all  merer 
to  pardon  the  defects  of  the  writer,  and  to  bkss 
and  prosper  what  there  is  of  truth  in  his  state* 
ments  and  representations  ;  and  implorio^  thai 
both  author  and  readers  m^yjbid  meny  of  tk 
Lord  im HAT  dat.^ 

And  now,  after  the  example  of  my  most  re- 
vered predecessors  in  this  argument,  I  would  de- 
sire to  conclude  this  my  attempt,  not  in  words 
merely,  but  from  the  sentiment  of  mv  heart, 
with  that  ascription  of  praise  which  the  illv>- 
minating  Spirit  has  himself  left  for  our  use  : — 

»2  Pel,  iii.  10— 12.      '  Mall.  xiii.  43,       »eT».  11^ 
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Tiif  Se  Bwafiivif  ^vXa^ac  airrovc  aTrraiarovQ,  koI  arrnrai 
carcvoiiriov  r^c  ^^y|C  avrov  afiwfiov^  €V  ayoXXiaacc, 

MONO  20<I>Q  eEQ 

owrript  Vftitv,  oo^a  «ca(  fuyaXwavviif  Kparof  Kai  i^ouvia 
Koi  vvv  Kai  ((C  iravrac  rove  axutvai.      Afttiv. 

lOYAA,  24,  25. 
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tion,  ii.  21. 

Authenticity  qftoritings  defined ^  note  I,  99;  discovered  by  their  con- 
tents, 115. 

Authenticity  qf  the  Old  Testament,  connected  with  that  of  the  New, 
i.  95.  203. 
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from  the  conduct  of  men  ropecting  legml  deed*,  tl9.  The  pitnft  of, 
which  we  possess,  are  irradiations  of  the  divine  glory,  129 ;  wd 
demand  our  sincere  confidence,  123.  They  ooasist  of  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  in  succession,  from  the  present  day  op  to  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  127 ;  a  specimen  of  their  testimony,  134 ;  of  the  pro* 
gpressiye  settlement  of  the  sacred  canon,  132 ;  the  admissioiie  of 
Heathen  and  Jewish  adversaries,  141;  the  number  and  antiquity  of 
our  manuscripts,  144;  the  style  and  manner  of  the  books,  149; 
unexpected  confirmations.  155. 

Babylon,  destruction  of,  i.  346. 

Bacon's,  Lord,  remark  on  the  office  of  reason,  ii.  450 ;  on  interpretation 
of  Scriptures,  note,  515. 

Ben^dal  ^eclt  of  Christianity.    See  Effects  qf  Christianity. 

Benevolence  and  compassion  of  Jeans  Christ,  ii.  146. 

Benevolence,  the  cement  of  national  virtue,  11.  613. 

BoyUy  the  Honourable  Robert^  the  character  and  conduct  of,  ii.  380. 

CanaanOes,  the  history  of,  shows  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  concerning 
them,  i.  351. 

Cajudid  and  sincere  mind^  all  is  light  in  Christianity  to  the,  i.  544. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  the  progressi?e  settlement  of,  i.  139. 

Celsus,  the  Heathen  philosopher,  admits  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  i«  141. 

Christ  must  be  received  into  the  heart,a8  well  asthe  miracles  be  wrought 
be  believed,  i.  256.  The  character  and  conduct  of  our  Lord  Jbsus,  ii. 
124;  his  claims,  125.  His  conduct  as  Mediator,  1 30 ;  the  Son  of 
God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  130 ;  a  teacher  and  revcaler  of  the 
will  of  God,  as  to  his  manner,  dignified  and  forcible,  133,  yet  mild 
and  attractive,  144 ;  as  to  bis  matter,  grand,  and  yet  intelligible,  136; 
earnest,  and  yet  wise,  137;  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  139;  promisiog 
to  his  disciples  a  heavenly  reward,  141.  Asa  prtvatb  individual, an 
example  of  human  virtue,  143 ;  piety  and  devotion  to  bis  heavenly 
Father,  145;  benevolence  and  compassion  towards  man,  146;  meek- 
ness and  lowliness  of  spirit,  148 ;  superiority  to  the  world,  149 ; 
strict  temperance,  and  command  of  the  inferior  appetites,  150;  forti* 
tude  and  constancy,  151;  prudence  and  discretion,  151;  all  these 
unalloyed  with  the  kindred  failings,  153 ;  opposite  graces  in  equal 
proportion,  154;  carried  to  the  utmost  height,  and  continued  in  one 
even  tenor.  154 ;  with  a  peculiar  harmony,  155.  As  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  156;  his  suitableness  to  the  necessities  of  man, 
157;  the  surprising  novelty  and  sublimity  of  his  deportment,  159; 
the  different  parts  of  bis  character  correspond  with  his  undertaking, 
161;  the  impression  and  efliect  of  his  whole  public  character,  163; 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  given  by  the  evangelists,  164.  The  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Christianity,  springs  from  a  fair  presumption  upon 
the  first  statement  of  the  case,  1 67 ;  rises  higher  when  contrasted  with 
every  pretension,  1G8;  becomes  a  moral  demonstration,  172;  and 
bears  away  the  heart  of  every  serious  inquirer,  175. 

Christiartf  the  true,  feels  the  necessity  of  Revelation,  i.  85, 90. 

Christians  should  take  care  that  the  good  effects  of  Christianity  be  the 
result  of  religious  principles  in  themselves,  i.  446 ;  must  not  stop 
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^•rt  in  Its  temporal  benefits,  447;  and  vill  ted  its  admntsfes  in 
proportion  to  tbe  development  of  its  stren^h  and  energy,  449. 
Young  CSiristians  should  continue  in  the  things  they  haye  been 
assured  of,  495. 

ChiiiiiaH  nationSf  the  state  of,  shows  that  Revelation  was  necessary, 
i.  82 ;  viewed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  83 ;  at  any  period,  83 ;  at  the 
present  day,  84.    The  advantages  they  possess,  91. 

Christian  Revelation  speaks  a  decisive  language,  iL  13 ;  unfolds  all  the 
mysteries  of  man's  condition,  19 ;  accounts  for  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions of  his  state,  21 ;  and  addresses  him  on  this  footing,  24.  Provides 
also  a  remedy  for  all  his  wants,  25 ;  and  is  calculated  for  universal 
dMRirion,  33. 

Christianity  courts  inquiry,  i.  1 ;  is  not  a  speculation,  30 ;  requires  her 
students  to  be  of  a  meek  and  dodle  disposition,  34.  The  only  religion 
set  up  and  established  by  miracles,  249.  Effects  of,  418.  Admission 
of  the  inspiration  of  tbe  Scriptures  essential  to  the  right  reception  of 
Christianity,  520.  Connives  at  no  one  vice,  ii.  39.  The  sum  of,  Jesus 
Christ,  177 ;  supposed  to  be  universal,  220.  What  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
not,  224.  Directions  for  making  a  personal  trial  of  it,  276.  Is  so 
^zeellent  in  itself  that  the  slightest  eatemal  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
oblige  men  to  obey  it,  ii.  533. 

Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D.  91  to  110,  testimony  of,  to  the  amtXen' 
ticity  ofbookt  qfNew  Testament,  i.  134 ;  to  tbe  Inspiration,  491. 

Cahu,  anoienty  see  Medals. 

Common  sense,  it  is  an  act  of,  to  follow  the  proofii  of  Christianity,  i.  540. 
Common  sense  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  language  assist  us  to 
the  right  method  of  interpretation,  ii.  488. 

Compass,  the  Bible  is  the  Christian's,  i.  212. 

Cotifrmations  to  tbe  authenticity  of  tbe  New  Testament  unexpected,  i. 
155.  A  remarkable  fragment  discovered  in  1740,  157.  Medals  and 
coins*  162. 

Cmsmlalory,  tbe  Christian  doctrines  are,  ii.  74. 

tonstaHtint^s,  the  Emperor,  attachment  to  sacred  Scriptures,  i.  140. 

ComtroAicti^ns  of  Infidelity  and  Paganism,  ii.  67. 

ihtntHs.  Men  of  the  finest  talents  ooovinoed  by  the  Christian  history, 
%i  18T.  T%e  moral  and  religious  change  wrought  in  tbe  Christian,  395. 
IncHided  persons  of  all  ranks,  397. 

Conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  strengthened  the  more  practi- 
cally Its  propagation  is  considered,  i.  414. 

CfedHaUy  ^ifthe  Old  Testmaent,  i.  203. 

pftl^HhiUty  (if  the  New  Testament  defined,  i,  170 ;  illustrated,  171 ;  esta- 
blbhed  by  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  172;  by  the  extraordinary 
prominence  and  small  number  of  the  principal  iacts,  173 ;  by  the 
positive  send  various  testimonies  adduced,  175 ;  by  tbe  testimony  of  the 
governors  of  Roman  provinces,  177;  Heathen  writers,  178;  Jewish  his- 
torians, 1 60;'by  the  conviction  produced  in  the  minds  of  men  of  the  finest 
talents,  who,  examining  tbe  pretensions  of  Christianity,  met  its  claims 
at  first  with  prejudice  and  hatred,  187 ;  by  sileoce  of  Mahomet,  188 ; 
by  existing  rites  and  usages,  which  sprang  out  of  the  £aicls  of  Christi- 
anity, 188^  by  ancient  and  authentic  monuments,  coins,  and  medals, 
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IH(|;  by  the  diaracter  and  circumBtanon  of  the  ncr«d  vritcnthai- 
selves,  lit*2 ;  fifteen  witneiwes,  104;  pouening  a  full  kDowled^&ftbe 
thingR  thoy  attn^ed,  10.^ ;  and  of  which  ther  were  eompetent  judfo. 
100;  h*'\n^  pervins  of  the  strictest  inte;7rity,  197  ;  of  Mund  miadSf  ud 
by  nonifans  credulous,  I'JO ;  relating  events  at  the  spot  vbere  tbcyx* 
ciirrcd,  and  before  the  multitudes  who  witaesacd  them.  199;  tbcir 
subserpipnt  lives  marked  by  unparalleled  benevolence  and  boIioai» 
2(X);  while  they  had  notliin^  to  expect  for  their  testimony  batten- 
pfiral  ralamitics  and  death,  201 ;  no  one  came  forward  to  oMopliinof 
an  imposition,  203;  if  our  accounts  be  false,  where  is  the  tme  one,  903. 


ihfprnvitif  of  the  human  heart  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  full 
of  Chriiktianity,  i.  G42. 

Jhnction,  the,  which  Christianity  takes,  ii.  184. 

Uirtction*  for  entering  on  a  ))er8onal  trial  of  ChriitnnitT  as  a  rtaSAwed 
ex|M.Tkiicf,  ii.  271  ;  Ktiidy  Christianity  in  the  Bible  itself.  276;  tnoe 
out  in  your  heart  and  cliaracter  the  truth  of  the  particular  statcaeak 
of  tlie  Bible,  as  to  tin-  condition  of  man  and  his  guilt  before  God,  2S3; 
pray  fiTvcntly  fur  divine  ^race,  2b9 ;  use  the  means  which  God  b» 
promised  to  hU-^,  2<.)1 ;  keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  great  object  whidi 
Cl)ri»tianity  revculs,  2DG;  observe  how  all  the  parts  of  it  coostitole  a 
whole,  and  meet  all  the  necessities  of  your  case,  298. 

DiviMK  Ai'TiiORiTV  of  Christianity  eslablibhed  by  miracles,  i.  214;  pro* 

phrcy,  2(»0,  2<»'i;  Its  propagation.  372;  preservation,  404;  benefidil 
eH«>cti*,  417;  adiptation.  ii.  1  ;  doctrines,  46;  morals,  8o;  example  of 
ChriHt,  124;  and  tendency,  178. 

Docile  httirrra,  address  to,  ii.  175,  G21. 

Dntttity  nl-l'o^^u^y  in  u  student  of  Cbristianity,  i.  35.  293,369;  e«ential 
lu  u  Mjund  inti*rpii-tatiuu  of  Scripture,  ii.  480,  522,  524. 

Iht^trinrn  ofVhrittinuity^  definition  of,  ii,  46;  enumeration  of  the  chief 
doi-triiifik,  4S:  their  divine  excellency  pointed  out,  60;  they  all 
i'in:u).itt'  t'runi  the  cluractor  of  Gi>d,60;  possess  simplicity,  62;  sur- 
]iiiK<«iiii:  i;r.iiiii('ur  ami  sultlimity.63:  andan  harmony  which  stamps  their 
dniiu'  .itKiiontv.  <'i,'> :  nut't  all  the  necessities^  of  man,  70;  and  yet 
pfi'iui^te  tiie  i-ndH  ol'  iiod'»  moral  ^veroment,  71  ;  arc  deeply  hnmi- 
liAtii));.  70;  anil  \\\  sourci>  of  consolation.  74  ;  they  arc  the  result  of 
tltrcreat  di*»iv:n  oi  .Mnn^htx  God,  7o:  augment  the  inward  evidence 
4it'  iMiri>iianit>.  >'J;  unvl  dt'm.md  of  the  true  Christian,  love  and  grati- 

ludo  to  liiul.  S»i. 

/^•lUrii/ijt  anil  /%•>». «<t(iu.  ivntrasted.  ii.  3SS. 

Vfx-vts  of  Oil  Ixti.mit)  a  v:«x>r  ofits  divine  authority,  i.  4l7.  Christianity 
in)pl:u)t>  i;^t>^l  pruKipU>,  41S  ;  ;irouse*  on  science,  419  ;  discourages 
viit'«,ui)d  oxt^l»lislu-»  ^ontraiy  virtuw.  419:  mitigate* insatiable  ardour 
.irtor  wiuiillv  i» 'NSf^ioiis.  41*»:  impUnts  enlarged  benevolence,  420 ; 
t-xpt-U  in.iolrnoo,  4',\>;  and  c^Iovatcs  the  whole  character  of  man,  420. 
l*'.tii»tuniiv  Uiiij>l:iNaii  innnor.so  m.i>»  of  evils;  idolatry,  421 ;  murder, 
A'2\  ,  «\i«x>^r.ij:  I  ».::",iJ':>.  4l*C:  divorctf  and  j>olygamy,  423;  the  de- 
j;:.ii'.atu«u  v-r"  i^ .  t\r.'.rii'  >o\.  4C4  ;  :L.t  crLitlrus  y>i  d.ir.ostio  slavery. 
4 '4  ;  i«:-\'tv  xx  \»ij...::.:-.  4C-  ;  and  a  tl;.  v.Mud  siiailar  evils,  42'.). 
('!iM%t'.i:iii\  !•■.':  ^ -.lo  1!:a:»\  ».'."..tj  i vi!>— >«.;»: ii  ,l>  liie  horrors  of  %raT. 
■«■,*>  .  i^<-  -^i'l-ii  ^  ••  UkUn'I!  aiSii  i'.ir.\,a:uu;v*in«:*  iu  stitrt,  431 ;  venality 
jiud  o.-ii-.'^iu-!'.,  4JI  .   .iU-.icx'5  ^^'uJLsi  ttruipcriuct  aud  OMStity,  432: 
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Md  laises  the  standard  of  public  opinion  as  to  morals  and  religion, 
432.  Christianity  has  conferred,  and  is  conferring,  numerous  substan- 
tial benefits  on  individuals  and  nations ;  it  has  elevated  the  female 
sex,  434 ;  blessed  the  lower  orders  of  societjy435;  instituted  charita- 
ble designs  for  the  relief  of  human  wretchedness,  436 ;  eDcircled  age 
with  reverence,  437 ;  given  roan  a  day  of  ript,  437 ;  has  infbsed  into 
Christian  legislators  and  princes  the  temper  of  equity  and  mercy,  437 ; 
conferred  the  blessing  of  equal  distributive  justioe,  439 ;  extends  its 
salutary  influence  to  distant  provinces,  440 ;  and  civilizes  states,  441. 

i^fecUf  the  ultimate,  which  Christianity  will  produce  when  all  obstacles 
are  removed,  ii,  205. 

Egyptians f  present  state  of,  confirms  ancient  prophecies,  i.  349. 

£u»tiius,  quotation  from,  respecting  the  propagation  of  Christiaoity, 
i.387. 

BHdtnces  ofChriitianity,  not  to  be  contintially  dwelt  upon,  i.  12 ;  but 
occasionally,  13 ;  and  not  in  a  way  of  testimony  merely,  14 ;  but  in  a 
practical  manner,  14 ;  as  in  the  early  centuries,  leading  men  on  to 
the  inward  excellencies  of  the  religion  itself,  15.  They  demand  attention 
at  tbe  present  time  on  account  of  the  young,  17 ;  the  lapse  of  time 
since  Christianity  took  its  rise,  17 ;  the  decayed  state  of  piety,  19 ;  a 
spurious  philosophy  spread  far  and  wide,  20 ;  the  neglect  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  21 ;  and  the  daring  assaults  of  scepticism,  22«  They  are 
forcible,  23 ;  and  may  be  now  considered  with  facility,  from  the  diffu- 
sion of  education,  24 ;  progress  in  the  study  of  the  law  of  evidence, 
24 ;  the  avowed  necessity  of  following  nature,  24 ;  and  the  revival  of 
primitive  piety  and  zeal,  24.  Their  importance,  30,  31 ;  their  aocu- 
mnlation,  412.  The  simplicity,  variety,  independence,  and  force  of, 
increase  man's  obligation,  ii.  539.  They  have  arisen  in  an  incidental 
manner,  ii.  596.  The  actual  mass  at  the  present  time,  602. 

Ewideneea,  etternal  and  internal,  compared,  and  their  respective  places 
and  merit  determined,  ii.  2.  The  topics  of  the  internal,  stated,  6. 

Evidences,  external,  recapitulation  of,  i.  530. 

Evideneee,  internal,  the  nature  of  the  argument  arising  from,  ii.  574 ; 
recapitulation  of  the  details  of,  577;  correspond  with  the  proba- 
tiouary  and  imperfect  state  of  man,  581 ;  are  to  be  collected  to- 
gether, 583. 

Example  of  his  dbciples,  Christ  the,  ii.  143. 

Facte  now  admitted  assist  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  evidence^ 
11.606. 

Faiih  should  practically  correspond  with  what  we  admit  in  argument 
respecting  Christianity,  i.  209. 

JWIA,  definition  of,  ii.  432 ;  the  principle  by  which  human  society  is 
moved,  432 ;  definition  and  illustration  of  faAih  in  a  divine  Revelation, 
433;  distinction  between  faith  exercised  on  human  testimony  and  on 
divine,  435 ;  difference  between  a  living  and  dead,  437 ;  the  corrup- 
tion of  man  forms  the  great  difficulty  in  exercising  faith  on  divine 
testimony,  436,  439 ;  for  man  hesitates  to  exercise  (kith  in  Christianity, 
although  God  is  the  author  of  the  Revelation,  440 ;  it  regards  man's 
■upreme  interests,  440 ;  and  comes  to  him  in  tbe  moment  of  danger. 
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441 ;  the  icriptaral  acoount  of,  441 ;  prayer  fbr,  443 ;  the  mtoBable* 
nws  of,  a^er  admittiDj^  the  divine  authority  of  CkristiaoUy,  443 ; 
both  aa  to  the  discoveries  of  the  Chiiitian  religion,  445 ;  and  at  to  the 
necessity  of  divine  aid,  450 ;  the  extent  of,  453 ;  embracing  every 
part  of  Revelation,  455 ;  assigning  to  eadi  the  relative  inportaace 
which  it  finds  ascribed  in  Scripture,  457;  but  stopping  where  Reve- 
.  tatioB  stops,  459 ;  and  following,  as  mocfa  as  possible,  the  language  as 
well  as  the  sentiments  of  Scripture,  463 ;  prcxinces  tranquillity,  464 ; 
and  istheprincipleof  theCliristianlile,  467;  must  be  Tital  and  infln* 
ential,  437,  469 ;  is  obtained  in  answer  to  prayer  for  the  grftoe  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  443,  471 ;  and  is  calculated  to  produce  humility  of  mind, 
474  ;  implies  an  honest  application  of  our  natural  understanding  to 
the  Scriptures,  479 ;  incladea  a  vrillingfiess  to  submit  it,  togeibci 
with  our  heart,  to  all  the  truths  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  vevcaH 
480 ;  puts  us  in  possession  of  many  of  the  blessings  of  which  the 
Scriptures  treat,  482 ;  leads  the  Christian  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  484 ;  guards  him  against  the  danger  of  haxardous  inter- 
pretations, or  false  use  of  difficult  passages,  485:  disposes  hfm  to 
resort  to  all  the  necessary  helps  in  order  to  obtain  a  sound  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  486.  Historical,  will  only  increase  condemna- 
tion, 306.  A  sound  interpretation  of  Scripture  springs  directly  from 
a  true,  479. 

Forgeries,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be,  i.  109* 

FtrtUmdM  and  constancy  of  oar  Lord,  ii.  151. 

GaatreL,  Buhop,  quotation  iiom,  on  the  harmony  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, ii.  69. 

Oihbon*s  pride  and  presumption  at  the  approach  of  death,  ii.  406. 

QoD^  the  being,  perfections,  and  providence  of  tie  one  living  and  true, 
ii.  48 ;  the  doctrines  emanate  from  the  character  of,  60. 

Grace  of  GoD  Is  now  turning  the  minds  of  men  to  the  most  effective 
statement  of  the  whole  argument,  ii.  608. 

Orondemr  and  sublimity  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  ii.  63. 

Harmony  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  ii.  65. 

Heathen  tcorld,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  had  lost  the  doctrine 
of  the  being  of  God,  i.  63  ;  they  had  no  standard  of  morals,  64 ;  no 
moral  teaching,  65 ;  they  were  impure  and  abominable  even  in  their 
religion,  66 ;  their  depravity,  both  as  to  knowledge  and  practice, 
deep  and  universal,  67 ;  and  they  had  no  principle  of  reformation,  69 ; 
the  wisest  heathens  confessed  their  despair,  87. 

Heathen  countries  of  the  present  day,  the  state  of,  prove  to  ns  that  un- 
assisted reason  cannot  enlighten  and  sanctify  mankind,  i.  77 ;  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  India,  77  ;  Western  or  Southern  Africa, 
79;  America  and  China,  80  ;  an  uniformity  in  their  rices,  80;  their 
miserable  condition  should  awaken  our  sympathy,  91. 

Heathen  tcriters  admit  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  i.  178. 

Hearenly  reward  promised  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  ii.  141. 

Hindrances  which  impede  the  full  effects  of  the  Christian  religion,  ii. 
190 ;  foretold  by  Christianity,  204. 
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Holt  8pmrr,tbe  personality  and  operations  of,  ii.  55, 

Hooka'i  fattt  words,  ii.  409. 

Hope,  tite  Christian's,  defined,  L  1 ;  the  reason  of  it  as  given  by  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  century,  2 ;  of  the  second  and  third  century,  4 ;  of  the 
ninth,  tenth,  or  twelfth  c^tury,  6 ;  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
century,?;  to  be  always  given  with  f»eeAii#» and/eor,  10, 32. 

HorsUfft  Biik^p,  on  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  note, 
477,509. 

HumH9  and  teachable  minds  admit  spootaneoutly  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  i.  5!37. 

Idmme'i  death-bed,  ii.  408. 

UwmUiattng,  the  Christian  doctrines  are,  ii.  72. 

Bmmmaiion  of  our  Lord.ii.  139. 

Japkeihf  the  present  state  of  the  descendants  of,  agrees  with  the  prophecy 
concerning  them,  i.  352* 

Jenme,  Rt,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  hooka  of  the  New 
Test&ment,  i*  138* 

Jewt,  the  dispersion  of,  i.  340 ;  a  standing  miracle,  366. 

Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch^  A.  D.  70,  testimony,  of,  to  the  authenticity 
of  boolLs  of  New  Testament,  i.  136. 

Ifkposior,  an,  could  not  have  invented  the  fhcts  of  th«Ne^  TeftatnM', 
i.224. 

I^/ideiify  UoU  out  all  Revelationi  i.  88 ;  ottenpla  ta  oppose  reason  id 
faith,  ii.  444. 

Infidels,  the  wretched  systems  of,  fi.  118;  horrify  the  sincere  inqtifret 
after  morality,  120.  The  admissiooa  of,  respecting  the  cbaiattM  of  tour 
Lord,  173.  Lives  and  deaths  of,  compared  with  tlmse  of  sincere 
Christian.^,  367 ;  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  moralf 
and  relifcion  held  by  them  in  common,  369 ;  their  respective  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life,  374 ;  their  benevolence  and 
goodwill  towards  men,  383;  their  public  labours  and  the  wrHfngs 
they  have  submitted  to  the  eye  of  mankind,  391 ;  their  deaths,  403 ; 
and  preparation  for  an  eternal  state  of  beiogt  418.  Every  one  should 
examine  with  which  company  he  is  walking  m  the  journey  of  Hfti,  '427; 
Set  VnbeUevers,  ^\ 

Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  most  important,  i.  452;  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  asserted  by  our  Lord  and  his  ap^lev,  458 ;  that  of 
the  New  Testament  inferred  from  that  of  the  Old,  458 ;  confirmed  by 
the  promise  made  by  our  Lord,  and  by  the  gifts  received  in  conse- 
quence, 468 ;  claimed  by  the  apostles  themselves,  481 ;  and  attetred 
by  the  early  Christian  church,  488 ;  the  wonderful  union  of  diviiif 
and  human  agency  in  the  inspiration  of  Scriptures,  498;  the  coUent 
of  inspiration,  505 :  and  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  both, 
513 ;  the  admission  of  it  essential  to  the  right  reception  of  Christianity, 
520;  tends  to  shut  out  the  most  pernicious  evils,  522;  and  is  the 
spontaneous  dictate  of  the  bumble  and  teachable,  527. 

Interests,  the  immense,  at  stake,  carries  the  obligations  of  Christianity  t* 
an  inconceivable  height,  ii.  560. 
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InUrprtiationy  the  aoQod,  of  Scripture,  ii.  477 ;  springs  directly  from  a 
true  faith,  which  implies  an  honest  applicstioo  of  oor  natonl  uodcr- 
standiog  to  the  Scriptnres,  479 ;  indades  a  willingness  to  sobmit  our 
nnderttandiog  and  heart  to  ail  the  tmths  which  God  is  pleased  to 
reveal,  480 ;  pats  as  in  possession  of  many  of  the  blcnings  of  which 
the  Scriptures  treat,  482 ;  leads  the  Chnstian  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  484 ;  guards  hhn  against  the  danger  of  hamrdoos 
interpretatioisB,  or  a  fidse  use  of  diffiralt  passage^  485  ;  disposes  hias 
to  resort  to  all  necessary  helps,  486 ;  common  sense,  and  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  language,  suggest  that  the  simplest  sense  is,  gen^ 
rally,  the  true  one,  4^ ;  the  occasion,  of  the  hooks  being  written 
should  be  consulted,  491 ;  brief  passages  explained  by  those  which 
are  more  fhll,  492;  figuiatire  and  poetical  parts  intespwlad  by 
their  appropriate  laws,  494 ;  we  should  suspend  our  jadgment  whese 
a  passage  ii,  after  all,  not  obvious,  496 ;  the  scope  and  analogy  of 
truth  wfll  either  soWe  all  material  difllcnlties,  or  render  tbem  pncd- 
cally  useful,  496.  The  inspiration  which  belongs  to  the  Bible,  se- 
quires  us,  in  interpreting  its  contents,  to  rise  to  the  sublimity  of  tiie 
Scripture  mysteries,  500 ;  to  give  to  the  last  portion  ofRevelatioB 
that  weight  which  it  may  justly  daim,  501 ;  to  discover  the  lustre  of 
what  is  permanent  and  uniform,  amidst  all  that  is  temporary,  local, 
and  extraordinary,  503 ;  to  distinguish  between  vital  Cbriatianity  aad 
what  is  merely  nominal  adherence  to  its  external  ordinances,  505 ;  to 
derive  from  Scripture  the  use,  place,  and  bearings  of  truth,  as  well  as 
the  truth  itself,  507 ;  not  to  force  the  simple  meaning  of  Scripture, 
eitiier  to  expren  or  exclude  mysteries,  according  to  our  turn  of  mind, 
610 ;  and  not  to  reduce  divine  trutiis  to  a  human  system,  514.  The 
diversity  of  interpretations  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  516 ;  is  not 
chargeable  on  Cbristiaoity,  517 ;  fills  chiefly  on  subordinate  matters, 
518 ;  the  evils  may  be  avoided  in  practice,  516  ;  the  universal  church 
has  presented  but  one  front  of  truth  to  mankind,  519.  Vital  Chris- 
tianity in  the  heart  can  alone  interpret  aright,  520. 

Jotephus,  testimony  of,  to  the  facts  of  Christianity,  i.  180. 

IremtH^  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  1.  491. 

Iskmaelf  the  present  state  of  the  descendants  of,  agrees  with  the  pro- 
phecy concerning  tbem,  i.  348. 

Julian,  the  apostate,  allows  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and  admits  the 
gospels  as  the  works  of  the  apostles,  i.  142. 

Justification  by  &ith  only  is  the  leading  truth  of  the  whole  gospel, 
ii.  54,  72. 

Justin  Martyr,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  i.  136 ;  to  the  inspiration,  491. 

Koran  of  Mahomet  condemned  by  its  contents,  i.  114. 

Lardner,  Dr.,  quotation  from,  as  to  the  number  of  quotations  from 

Scripture  in  the  works  of  Ireosus,  i.  131. 

Latimer's  last  words,  ii.  413. 

Lectures,  order  of,  i.  26. 

Lije,  the  Christian's  holy,  best  defence  of  Christianity,  i.  32. 

Love  of  Christ  constraius,  ii.  107. 
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Lot€  ofChrUtiant  to  the  Bible,  attested  by  Pamphilus,  i.  139;  Valens, 
139 ;  CoDstantine,  140 ;  has  funiished  ns  with  the  pnwfii  of  its  ftutheD- 
tidty,  166.    ExborUtioD  to  the  duty,  167. 

Mak9m€taniim,  propagatiou  of,  i.  399. 

Mmh&met  does  not  yentore  to  question  the  foots  of  Christianity,  i.  188  ; 
apuetacy  of,  354. 

ilToii,  every,  lies  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  Revelation. 
See  Obligation* 

Maffi  goilt  and  condemnation  as  a  transgressor  against  Ood,  iL  60. 

MoMngt  in  which  the  evangelists  give  the  character  of  our  Lord,  ii.  164. 

Mamuscriptt  of  the  New  Testament,  the  number  and  antiquity  of,  i.  144. 

Medaii,  by  their  inscriptions,  attest  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history, 
i.  189. 

Meditations  supposed  to  be  made  by  one  who  has  made  a  trial  of  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  ii.  301. 

Meekness  and  /oto/in«Mof  spirit  of  our  Lord,ii.  148. 

Men  of  the  finest  talents  convinced  by  the  Christian  history,  i.  187, 397, 

Messiah,    See  Christ. 

Ministers  qf  Christ* s  cAurcA,  address  to,  ii.  615;  in  danger  of  mistaking 
talents  for  the  operations  of  grace,  617 ;  need  expansive  charity,  618; 
diligence  and  compassion  in  their  pastoral  duties,  620 ;  and  sboald  pay 
attention  to  the  subject  of  evidences,  621. 

Itfirac/e,  definition  of  a,  1.  232.  The  wonderful  actions  ascribed  to  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  called  miracles,  really  took  place,  217. 
In  every  miracle,  there  are  two  distinct  and  palpable  facts,  218 ;  these 
are  attested  by  the  credibility  of  the  books,  220;  the  converts  of  the 
first  century  believed  them,  221 ;  monuments  were  set  up  in  memory 
of  them,  and  continue  to  the  present  day,  223 ;  the  account  itself,  as 
recorded  in  our  books,  establishes  them,  226.  Objections  against  the 
credibility  of  miracles  answered,  228.  The  wonderful  actions  were 
plain  and  palpable  miracles,  234;  they  were  done  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  as  divine  acts,  234 ;  before  the  Jewish  nation,  236 ;  consisted 
of  numerous  and  various  suspensions  of  the  course  of  nature,  236 ; 
produced  permanent  effects,  239 ;  and  were  wrought  for  a  high  and 
holy  end,  240.  The  miracles  of  which  our  Lord  was  the  subject,  239. 
Our  Saviour  and  the  apostles  appealed  to  them  in  proof  of  their  mission, 
241 ;  they  had  been  predicted  as  the  express  evidence  of  Messiah,  242 ; 
they  form  an  appropriate  attestation  to  a  divine  religion,  243;  they 
were  performed  by  those  who  had  ail  other  signs  of  a  divine  missioB, 
244 ;  the  inference  from  them  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  con- 
clusive, 245 ;  they  are  incorporated  with  the  instructions  of  Chris- 
tianity, 246  ;  confirmed  by  the  success  of  the  gospel,  248.  The  rellgfon 
of  the  Bible,  the  sole  religion,  set  up  and  established  by  miracles, 
249. 

Missions,  success  of  Christian,  i.  400. 

Moral  government  of  Ood,  the  end  of,  promoted  by  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, ii.  71. 
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Hbnilf,  Ckriiiian,  level  to  the  compreLemion  of  man,  il.  86 ;  admired  by 
unbelieveri,  86.  Their  eztettt  mud  parity :  they  embrace  all  that  is 
really  good  in  the  ethics  of  heathen  sages,  88 ;  form  a  complete  code, 
88 ;  erect  the  only  true  standard  of  duty  to  Ood  and  man,  89 ;  omit 
many  false  virtues,  and  insist  on  many  real  ones,  90 ;  diiefly  on  the 
mild  and  retiring,  91 ;  they  reqoire  also  an  absUnenoe  from  the  prox- 
imate causes  of  evil,  92;  regard  all  forms  of  devotion ,  aa  means 
to  a  higher  end,  93 ;  aid  each  other,  99 ;  and  go  to  ^Hrm  a  partieular 
sort  of  character,  94.  In  order  to  produce  tl^se,  Christianity  begins 
with  the  heart  of  man,  95 ;  aims  at  the  formation  of  habits,  96 ;  diieets 
men  to  seek  the  highest  attainments,  whilst  she  encourages  the  wealL- 
est  efibrts,  97 ;  keeps  aloof  f^om  secalar  policy,  98 ;  delirers  her 
code  in  decisive  prohibitions,  99;  sets  forth  strong  and  afieeting 
examples,  100;  and  refers  men  to  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  102. 
They  are  connected  with  every  part  of  Revelation,  and  especially  with 
its  peculiar  doctrines,  102;  tbey  have  the  will  of  Qod  as  the  rale, 
and  the  eternal  judgment  as  their  ultimate  sanction.  Ill;  tbey  are 
such  as  makes  it  impossible  that  Christianity  should  be  an  impos- 
ture, 116. 

Muratori,  a  remarkable  fragment  discovered  by,  in  1740,  i.  158. 

Mysteries  of  man's  state  in  this  world  unfolded  in  the  Christian  Eevek- 
tion,  U.  19. 

Iifmiions,  CSiristiftnity  promotes  the  happiness  of,  ii.  187, 206. 

Necessities  of  man  met  by  the  Christian  doctrines,  ii.  69. 

Nineveh,  destruction  of,  i.  345. 

Novelty  and  sublimity  of  our  Saviour's  deportment,  and  undertaking 
surprising,  ii.  159. 

Obedience  indispensable  in  a  Christian  student,  i.  37. 

OBerliny  the  last  hours  of  Pastor,  ii.  413. 

Objections  against  miracles  answered ;  the  &llibility  of  human  testimony, 
i.  228 ;  miracles  are  contrary  to  experience,  229  ;  the  transmission  of 
remote  facts  is  weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time,  230.  Against  the 
Christian  religion,  ii.  310;  the  best  method  of  trea(ting,  312;  are 
inadmissible,  being  either  speculative  opinions,  and  thus  wrong  in 
kind,  317 ;  or  against  the  matter  of  Revelation,  and  thus  wrong  in 
object,  319;  contradictory  the  one  to  the  other,  325;  frivolous  in 
themselves,  334 ;  and  manifestly  spring:  from  the  pride,  335 ;  and 
ignorance  of  the  human  mind,  342;  only  trials  of  our  sincerity  and 
submission  of  heart  to  God,  and  confirm,  rather  than  weaken,  tbe 
Christian  evidences,  350.  They  fix  themselves  in  unfurnished  and 
vain  minds,  358 ;  prepared  by  vicious  indulgences,  359 ;  tbe  de- 
parture of  the  Spirit  of  God,  360 ;  and  the  holding  slightly  by 
Christianity,  361.  They  are  tbe  stratagems  of  Satan,  362 ;  and  the 
most  deadly  product  of  the  corrupt  and  proud  reason  of  a  fallen 
creature,  364.  To  the  Christian  Revelation,  founded  on  the  diversity 
of  interpretations,  refuted,  516. 

Obligation  to  obey  the  divine  Revelation  universal,  ii.  525.  The  neces- 
sity of  enforcing  this,  a  proof  of  the  corruption  of  man,  526.  To  love 
and  obey  God  antecedent  to  Revelation,  528.    Men  not  left  to  aqcept 
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or  reject  ChrutiaDity  at  tbeir  option,  531.  Christianity  bo  excellent  in 
iteelf,  thai  the  slightest  external  evidence  would  be  oufficient  to  oblige 
men  to  obey  it«  533.  Increased  by  the  simplicity,  Tariety, independence, 
and  force  of  the  evidences,  539.  Unspeakably  augmented  by  the  advan- 
tages which  each  individual  has  enjoyed,  551 ;  the  being  not  bom  in  a 
jbeathen  land,  551 ;  the  events  of  life  ordered  by  a  gradons  Provi- 
dence, 553 ;  secret  motions  of  the  blessed  Spirit  yonchsafed,  554 ;  advice, 
example,  and  prayers  of  ministers  and  friends,  555.  The  momentous 
discoveries  made,  and  the  immense  interests  at  stake  carry  it  to  an 
inconeeivable  height,  557;  Christianity  makes  new  discoveries,  668 ; 
the  immense  love  of  God  In  the  redemptioo  of  Jesus  Christ,  559 ;  the 
day  of  judgment,  560;  the  heavenly  prize,  561 ;  the  awful  contnst, 
664 ;  eternity,  what  is  it  9  566 ;  and  what  protection  against  It  9  567. 
OU$a€U$  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  surmounteid,  I.  384 ;  the 
6fst  teachers  were  feeble  and  unknown,  384 ;  the  time  of  promulga- 
tion of  Christianity  inauspicious,  388 ;  and  also  the  place,  381 ;  these 
were  both  increased  by  thie  fiercest  persecution,  392. 

0ngem*9  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  i.  492. 

PatJitf,  Thomas,  the  life  and  conduct  of,  ii.  376 ;  his  last  moments,  410. 

PamphUut^  testimony  of  the  love  of  Christiana  to  the  bdly  bboki. 
L139.  •■ 

PascaPi  demeanour  on  his  death-bed,  ii.  407. 

PauPs^  St.,  qualifications  correspond  with  the  offiosa  he  iMud  tQ  Cnttl* 

i.  474. 

Perpetuity  of  Christianity,  a  proof  of  its  divine  authority,  i.  404. 

Persecution  of  the  first  Christians,  i.  392. 

Piety  and  detotion  of  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  145. 

Pliny's  testimony  to  fiicts  of  the  gospel,  i.  180 ;  to  the  propagatiOB  of 
Christianity,  377. 

Polycarp,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  books  of  New  Testamenir 
L  136.  Martyrdom  of,  ii.  413.  ^ 

Pemiius  Pilate,  testimony  of^  to  the  death  and  resurreetum  of  Cknfp 
1.177. 

Porphyry,  the  Heathen,  admito  the  authenticity  of  the  Christian  boelMi 
1. 141. 

Prayer,  the  necessity  of.  In  considering  the  Evidences  of  ChriftUgdtx^  i. 
31.36. 

Propagation  of  Christianity,  a  proof  of  its  divine  authority,  I.  372 ; 
appears  from  the  singularity  of  the  attempt,  373 ;  the  rapidly  and 
extent  of  it,  374 ;  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  thus  propagated,  388 ; 
the  obstacle  surmounted,  384 ;  the  change  wrought  In  the  oonverts, 
305.  Compared  with  that  of  Ibhometanism^  390 ;  with  the  auooess 
of  oor  Christian  missions  amongst  Jews  and  Heathen,  400t;  4kQd  with 
reforms  In  Christian  countries,  402.  The  propagaitioB  of  ChilstlBay^y 
is  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  408. 

Prophecy,  definition  of,  i.  265 ;  its  extent,  267 ;  harmony  of  all  Hi  paWts 
in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  270 ;  the  infinite  wisdom  apparent  in 
the  contrivance  of  them,  272 ;  the  doable  sense^  of  pcof^jecyi  278 ; 
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the  pfactical  and  impoTtant  ends  which  prophecy  tahKiret,  285,  324 ; 
it  has  the  impress  of  the  mayestj  of  God,  291 ;  fulfilment  of  it,  299. 
326* 

Prophecy,  fulfilment  qf,  in  the  peisoo  of  our  Lord,  i«  300  ;  as  to  the 
time,  place,  &c  of  his  hirtb,  301 ;  his  life,  sufferings,  death  and  resnr- 
rection,  302  ;  his  miracles  and  doctrine,  304 ;  uniting  qoalitics  and 
attributes  the  most  contradictory.  305 ;  and  as  to  hb  spiritnal  oflBces, 
319.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  fulfilment  increase  the  proof 
of  divine  foreknowledge,  311.  Prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  polity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dispersion  fulfilled,  327 ;  others 
which  relate  to  various  cities,  nations,  and  empires,  344 ;  Nineveh  and 
Tyre,  345 ;  Babylon,  346 ;  desoendanU  of  Ishmael,  348 ;  Egyptians, 
349 ;  descendants  of  Canaan,  Shem,  and  Japheth,  351 ;  Daniel's  predic- 
tion concerning  the  four  empires,  352 ;  prophecies  of  Daniel,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  John,  respecting  the  western  apostacy,  354  ;  those  concerning 
the  future  conversion  of  the  world,  and  the  final  triumph  of  holiness 
and  truth,  359. 

PnpheU,  the,  had  a  solemn  mission  and  call,  known  by  all  the  natioo,  i. 
^1 ;  were  men  of  sincere  personal  piety,  282 ;  their  propheciei  fMm 
but  a  small  part  of  their  general  instructions.  282 ;  their  mesages  were 
often  of  the  most  distressing  nature  to  their  personal  feelings,  283 ; 
they  suflRsred  even  unto  death,  283 ;  they  record  minutely  every  thing, 
even  though  it  might  seem  to  make  against  them,  283.  They  performed 
miracles,  284.  The  number  and  ages  of  the  prophets,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  their  predictions,  increase  the  proof  of  divine  prescience,  308. 

Prophetical  argument,  the  force  of,  i.  383. 

Prophetical  inspiration j  accumulation  of,  i.  313. 

Prudence  and  discretion  of  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  151. 

Reason  conducts  us  to  Revelation,  ii.  444 ;  her  province  marked  oat,  446 ; 
Mr.  Locke's  account  of,  448 ;  Bishop  J.  B.  Sumner's  observation  re- 
specting, 449 ;    Lord  Bacon's  remark  on  the  office  of  reason,  450. 

B^onableness  of  faith  in  the  Christian  Revelation,  ii.  443. 

Reasoning  defined  by  Dr.  Thomas  Browne,  ii.  445;  the  clearer  laws  of,  now 
acknowledged,  aid  us  in  examining  the  Christian  Evidences,  ii.  G07. 

Recapitulation  of  the  external  evidences,  i.  530 ;  of  the  internal,  ii.  577. 

Redemption  in  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  ii.  53. 

Reformations  in  Christian  countries,  progress  of,  i.  402. 

Regeneration  of  man  described,  ii.  56. 

Remedy y  the  Bible  provides  a,  for  all  the  wants  of  man,  ii.  25  ;  which 
works  by  proposing  adequate  motives,  28 ;  placing  him  in  a^voura- 
ble  state  of  probation,  29  ;  proposing  a  system  of  means  adapted  to  his 
powers,  29  ;  all  agreeing  with  his  outward  circumstances,  30 ;  calcu- 
lated to  draw  out  to  the  utmost  all  his  faculties,  31 ;  and  to  carry  him 
ou  to  his  true  end,  32. 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  last  solemn  judgment,  ii.  53. 

Revelation^  the  necessity  of  a  divine,  appears  from  the  state  of  the  hea- 
then world,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  i.  63;  of  unbelievers  at  pre- 
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lent  scattered  in  Christian  lands,  .71 ;  of  pagan  nations  of  tbe  preitnt 
day,  77 ;  and  of  the  countries  of  Christendom  themselves,  82.  A  ge- 
neral impression  has  prevailed  that  God  has  granted  one  to  man,  87. 

RidUff*t  dying  address  to  Latimer,  ii.  413. 

Rii€M  mnd  UMget,  religious,  springibg  out  of  Christianity,  and  subsisting 
at  the  present  day,  i.  188.  .   . 

Rome,  the  Church  and  Bishop  of,  the  great  western  apostacy  fbretold  by 
Danielj  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  i.  354. 

Rosseau  and  Doddridge  contrasted,  ii.  388.   Rosseau  on  his  death-bed 
407. 

Rulerw  andgmtemort  of  our  country,  address  to,  ii.  612. 

RuUm  for  the  sound  interpretation  of  Scripture,  ii.  490. 

Sacraments,  the,  and  the  other  means  of  grace,  ii.  57. 

Sacred  Volume  is  unique  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  I. 
163. 

Sqfety'lamp,  Christianity  a,  ii.  365. 

Sensual  pleatnree  must  be  renounced  before  the  evidence  of  miraclee  can 
be  received,  i.  254. 

Seriousnest  essential  to  a  right  investigation  of  the  Christian  evidences, 
i.  35, 

Shem,  the  present  state  of  the  descendants  of,  fulfils  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning them,  i.  351. 

Simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  ii.  62. 

Sincere  inquirer  receives  Christianity  on  the  external  evidences,  ii.  4. 

Spirituality  is  the  sum  of  Christian  morals,  ii.  95. 

Spurious  writings,  marks  of,  106;  not  one  of  them  to  be  found  in  bopks 
of  New  Testament,  107. 

Student  of  Christianity  must  be  docile,  i.  35 ;  serious,  35 ;  prayerful,  36 ; 
obedient,  3i ;  humble  and  practical,  alone  pleases  God,  21 1 .  Address  to 
the  docile  and  sincere,  253.  Should  study  the  sacred  Volume  with  in- 
creasing diligence,  294 ;  with  a  practical  end  in  view,  296 ;  have  sin- 
gleness of  heart,  370.   Student  convinced,  412. 

Stedfastness  in  the  Christian  faith  urged,  ii.  120. 

Style  and  manner  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  149. 

Submission  to  the  Christian  faith  should  be  immediate,  ii.  568  ;  cordial, 
569; 

Success  of  Christianity  in  proportion  to  the  removal  of  hindraneci,  ii. 
195. 

Suicide,  infidelity  too  often  hurries  on  its  votaries  to  commit,  ii.  415. 

Suitableness  of  Christianity  to  the  state  and  wants  of  man ;  tiie  nature 
of  the  argument  stated,  ii.  11;  established  by  the  decisive  language 
which  the  Christian  Revelation  speaks,  13 ;  the  mysteries  of  his  con- 
dition which  it  unfolds,  18;  the  remedy  for  all  his  wants  which  it  pro- 
vides, 25 ;  and  as  it  is  calculated  for  universal  diffusion,  33.  This 
adaptation  does  not  strike  the  mind  at  first,  40 ;  yet  was  originally 
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lWi^Mrfr«gNf  <»  wMiliChiiitlMrfljihPBM  btit«aii,  I.  M;  fe An- 
ncterlwd  hj  docflitj»  35 1  itripHMBv  3&|  jfttijftSm  S^t  ^itedicM^ 
31;  jist|T|lf  ^ppfltef  U  pobe^cf jHBi; .  U»tnxj^  36 ;  aalnfmrmed^w 
low  UM  *pMNiiiBy  '43^  Hi  iBoiipnnAw'  iBipiMlBBW  >|i>ptnSy'WdHi 
the  infloeiioe  of  the  p— ioin  OTcr  the  vndcnIaiMiiiif ,  45 ;  ■iknow 
lijgH  Ib^  iaMitm  to  fy  fcMOrtMit  iawrtfitinB,  46^  wit »» 
jetflMcoaointfai  invotiitttoor  the  Chrlrtiui  Tiiinawi,  Wf 
ii  icqniicd  bj  Ghristiuiilv  beneli;  48.  Thb  talker  ibowld  be 
lalid  kgrtkoM  who —t  amiwd  ty  napkioii^  £8;  ly  tht 

Thiy  w— M  of  Jmm  Christ  B.  150. 

TIbivrft  mi  Jmwmkm,  docriptloii  ol^  1. 338.    Attempt  hj  JaUn  to  if 
^i^d  it,  flrwtrttcd.  338. 

ffcaiwil  ^  Cirirfl—lij  to  jioiiwte^hi  i— pom!  «id  tpiiitaU  hn*- 
— iof  lilhiM  fd  faidi^Mihb  JL 178;  •ppcm  iJwm  the  dinSa 
wfaiehittelE«,184;  ti»  hiadnMM  oppond  to  it,  190;  itsneecnfai 
piopottiop  to  the  icboyiI  of  tlm,  105 ;  and  the  altimate  eftcts  whUk 
it  will  prodooe  when  all  obitaelet  are  remoTed,  205.  Each  todividad 
sboold  ihow  forth  this  tendency  bj  hlsholj  life,  216, 218 ;  and  prayte 
the  ooploat  inflnenoet  of  grace  to  hasten  on  the  blessed  period  when 
the  tendencies  of  Christianity  shall  becooieeflbcts,  218. 

TtrtuttiaM,  testimony  o(^  to  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  L  137. 146 ;  to  the  inspiration,  492. 

and  Or^^ea  state  the  extent  of  the  propagatioo  of  i 


i.  379. 

Te$U  the,  to  whidi  every  one  may  bring  the  tmtb  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, ii.  222 ;  the  nature  of  the  argument,  224 ;  the  scriptural  autho- 
rity on  which  it  rests,  230;  the  fiicts  by  which  it  b  snstained,  236; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  excite  astonishment,  246.  The  defect  of  expe- 
rience in  some  persons,  no  valid  objection  to  the  argument,  248. 
The  singular  importance  of  the  proof  thns  educed,  being  entirety 
level  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  251 ;  the  most  satis&ctory  to  men  of 
all  classes,  255;  a  growing  evidence.  258;  strengthening  all  the 
external  and  iotemal  proofr,  259;  and  peculiarly  necessary  in  the 
present  day,  262.  An  appeal  to  sincere  CbristianB  in  support  of  this 
argument,  267 ;  directions  for  the  application  of  the  test,  271 ;  the 
character  of  persons  prepared  to  enter  on  a  personal  trial,  272. 

TkeophUms*  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
i.  492. 

Tranquillity  qf  mind  produced  by  &itb,  iL  464. 

Translation  of  the  Bible,  the  fidelity  of  the  English,  i.  206, 

Tyre,  destruction  of,  i.  345. 

I'alens'  testimony  lo  the  love  of  Christians  to  the  holy  books,  i.  139. 
Vnbelievers  want  the  temper  of  mind  in  whiefa  aloae  ChriatiaBity  can 
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ht  properly  studied,  I.  88.  They  betray  a  wrongs  temper,  flO.  Their 
five  common  principles,  71 ;  borrowed  fVom  C^ristiaBity,  T3 ;  held 
loosely,  74;  wholly  insufficient  as  a  guide  to  man,  75.  8e«  I^/^ 
deU,  I^fidtUiy. 

EAmn  of  separate  graces  in  oui  Saviour's  personal  charaoter,  ii.  152. 

Vfuv9r»al  diffusion^  the  Bible  is  calculated  for,  il.  33 ;  both  as  to  natter, 
:S3;  and  manner*  37, 

Vohtff  amdSujorta  contrasted,  H.  389. 

Voiiairt^  the  chamcter  and  conduct  of»  fl,  377.    His  last  days,  411. 

WtvimrtomU,  Bishop,  opinion  on  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  466,  603. 

World,  our  Lord's  superiority  to  the,  ii.  140. 

Writtn  on  the  evidences  have  ponued  various  methods,  H.  603 ;  primi- 
tive 603;  literary,  604;  theological,  604;  metaphysical,  605 ;  hbto* 
rical,605;  Christian,  605. 

Young,  address  to  the,  i.  544,  547 ;  exhorted  to  shun  vicious  courses, 
ii.  359 ;  to  be  careful  not  to  provoke  tlie  Spirit  of  God  to  depart 
from  them,  360 ;  and  to  see  that  they  possess  the  substantial  blessings 
cC  Christianity,  361.  Convinced  from  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Infldlals, 
that  their  objections  confirm  Christianity,  4S3. 


THE    END. 
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